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Editorial 

The recent successful peoples struggle at Phulbari in Dinajpur district 
of Bangladesh against a rapacious Foreign Direct Investment (“FDI”) open- 
pit coal mining project is of great importance, and deserves more notice 

than has been given by our press. n 
At least six people were killed and about 300 injured as police-;and 
Bangladesh Rifles (BDR) opened fire on demonstrators advancing towards 
the office of UK listed corporation Asia Energy PLC in Dinajpur in August 
26. Eyewitnesses put the number of demonstrators as more than 30,000., 
Farmers and indigenous people, including women, armed with bows and. 
arrows and sticks, joined the protest apprehending massive evictions and‘, 
loss of farmland planned for the implementation of the Phulbari Coalmine 
Project. sy 
Faced with the ensuing mass protests and four consecutive days of, 
general strike against the- vast open-pit coal mining project, at. the end of" 
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FRED MAGDOFF 


Harry died in the early hours of ¢ EY 
January 1, 2006, at our house in Re 
Burlington, Vermont, wheré he had 
lived for three and a half years. As . 
he died, I laid on the big double : 
bed facing him. and held his arms, 
with my wife, his caregiver, and his | 
good friends Gladys and Percy * 
Brazil there too. Talking with them, 
after he died I reflected on how it ike RES a een 
had been an honor to have Harry live with Amy and me since my ONET 
Beadie had died and to help him get the most out of his final years. It 
was also fun and intellectually stimulating, although sometimes a 
challenge because of my health problems and our work schedules. 

‘It is really impossible to discuss Harry without including his wife 
Beadie—Harry’s partner and. a remarkable woman in her own right. Harry 
and Beadie lived together for more than sixty-nine, years and were a 
couple for at least four years before getting married at age eighteen. 
Their union nurtured many years of political activity and meaningful 
work and involved an amazing network of friends and comrades. 






a, p PRR ATENE tom 


The Early Years 


Growing up with Harry and Beadie, I had an early consciousness that 
our family was different from most. Harry was very knowledgeable about, ` 
and interested in, a wide range of subjects from history to economics to 
literature to mathematics and physics—everything it seemed! At one 
point I wondered why we had Beadie’s old encyclopedia in the house 
when Harry could answer just about any question we had. Of course, 
Harry wanted my brother Mike and me to learn on our own—through 
reading and discussion and not by just asking him questions. He was an 
extremely patient father. ; 





Fred Magdoff is professor of plant and soil science at the University of Vermont 
in Burlington and a director of the Monthly Review Foundation. He is coauthor with 
Harry Magdolff of “Approaching Socialism,” in the July-August 2005 issue of Monthly 
Review. 

This article was a speech delivered at the memorial for Harry on May 7, 2006, at 
the Society for Ethical Culrure in New York City. 
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An especially strong family bond developed among, the four of us, ; 
although rarely expressed in words. I think a number of things worked | 
to create this ‘bond. First, Harry and Beadie were devoted and loving 
parents and willing to let Mike and me be our own persons. They always 
encouraged us to go down paths that we chose (with some reservations 
and limitations, of course). Our grandparents, Sheiva and Carl Weinstein 
and Laika and Max Magdoff, were also extremely loving. Beadie was the 
disciplinarian, as those of you who knew her might imagine. | was quite 
a rascal as a child and during the summers at the cottage in Mohegan I 
would hide from Beadie behind my grandmother Sheiva after I had been 
up to some type of mischief. The one time when Harry actually hit me 
was when I was sick with fever and a doctor came to the house to give 
me a shot of antibiotics. When he arrived I bolted out of bed and ran 
outside, with Harry in hot pursuit. Miracle of miracles, after a good run 
around the yard he actually caught me. I don’t know if we were more 
surprised by him catching me or that he gave me a slap on the behind 
out of frustration. I never resented that slap, and we joked about it in 
recent years. 

The second thing that helped create an especially strong family bond 
was the McCarthy period. Harry was called before the Senate Internal 
Security Committee, the House Un-American Activities Committee, and 
a-number of grand juries in New York City. Although some “friends” 
wanted no contact with us, most were extremely supportive. But that 
whole time, as Harry took a principled stand against cooperating with 
the inquisition, there was the feeling that we were something unique and 
special. It was a very difficult period for my parents both financially and 
emotionally. Harry worked at a variety of jobs, trying to help make ends 
meet and Beadie went back to teaching in an especially difficult 
assignment, working with high-needs kids. However, I think that Mike 
and I both felt it a family badge of courage to be proud of. I remember ` 
those times very fondly because my parents had an incredibly devoted 
and wide circle of friends--Edith and Jibby Needleman, Rona and Harold 
Posner, Bill and Joan DeWind, Olga and Phil Field, Norman and Evelyn 
Redlich, Kappy and Dorothy Kaplan, Annette Rubinstein, Annie and Artie 
Stein, Beb and Liz Rusch, and so many others. And Harry’s and Beadie’s 
extended families were also supportive during those difficult times. . 

Another memory related to the inquisition period happened some 
years later, after Mike died and I was in college. When I was in my 
second year at Oberlin College (1960-61) I lived in a room with, a 
fireplace in a house off campus. Harry was subpoenaed to appear before 
the House Un-American Activities Committee, then in its last years Of 
operation. He was instructed to bring the records of the Fund For Social’ 
Analysis—an organization founded in the 1950s by Harry, Annette, 
Rubinstein, Irving Kaplan, and others that raised money and gave grants 
to Marxist and socialist graduate students and professors, mainly fo. 
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elp them publish their writings. Harry drove out to Ohio with the files 

nd explained to me that he just couldn’t turn over the fund’s 
~orrespondence and other materials to the committee. The contents, just 
he applicants’ names and the subjects they were working on, had the 
capacity to ruin the lives of young and active scholars. So we discussed 
vhat to do and decided the best thing was to burn all the materials in 
ny fireplace. We burned the documents together, being careful to break 
yp all the ash and carbon residue afterwards. There is nothing like 
oreaking the law with your father—for a good cause—to create a special 
ond. 

The death of my dear brother Michael in 1959, just before his 
twentieth birthday, was the most momentous event in the life of our 
sfamily—tke only real tragedy we suffered. This is the type of event that 
<an destroy a couple’s relationship, but Harry and Beadie were 
determined to do whatever it took to stay together and live useful and 
productive lives. They would take a stiff drink every night and talk for 
hours. On June ll, 2002, two days after Beadie died, while I was driving 
Harry up to Vermont to live with us he told of his love for her. He told 
me about the night before Michael had died. (I had been on my way 
back from the West Coast and arrived just hours after he died.) Harry 
described how Beadie stayed up the whole night, laying in the bed with 
Michael and talking with him about everything under the sun. The years 
following Michael’s death were exceptionally difficult for all of us and it 
wasn’t until decades later that we were able to talk about him without 
crying. 

When I was in junior high and high school Harry led a discussion 
group of children of my age, perhaps ten kids. This was held in the 
living room of our small apartment in Queens, New York, and we read 
and discussed all sorts of books and essays in many different areas 
including history, anthropology, and utopianism (such as Looking 
Backward, by Edward Bellamy), as well as current events of importance 
such as the murder of Emmet Till. Harry was a master at leading a 
discussion with children, respecting our thoughts and suggestions and 
gently leading us to a fuller comprehension of the topic for the week. 

‘During the time I was in high school an especially important 
friendship developed between Harry and Paul Baran, professor of 
economics at Stanford University and author of Monthly Review articles 
and books. From time to time Paul would stay at our apartment in 
Queens and the two of them would be up most of the night discussing 
economics, politics, and current events. Paul’s premature death in 1964 
was a major blow to Harry, as to many others. 

An event that seemed like a tragedy at the time turned out to have a 
silver lining. In the mid 1960s, a fire that started in the church next 
doo} Spread to my parents’ building and did a lot of damage to their 
apartment. It destroyed all of Harry’s filee and records going back to his 
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work for the Commerce Department in the 1940s. The fire also destroyed: 
almost his entire library. You can imagine how depressed he must have 
been. However, friends -helped him recreate the ‘library and the 
destruction of the files allowed Harry to go off in directions—the study 
of imperialism, for example—that he might not have otherwise. (Wher 
Harry moved to Vermont in 2002 most of his extensive library was sent 
to Nepal. A group of MR staff and friends packed up 115 cartons of , 
books and funds were raised for shipping them via India to Katmandu.) ' 

Although I knew that Harry was someone special-in so’ many ways, it. 
wasn’t until the late 1960s when people started to refer to me as his son. 
that I realized the extent of his influence. I became aware of Harry’s and. 
Beadie’s immense capacities for friendship and their wide circle of 
friends. They made friends easily—with people of all ages and from all 
backgrounds. They (Beadie especially) talked to strangers they met on 
buses and at events and to taxi drivers all the time. Harry especially 
liked talking to children, and many of those children, now grown, have 
told me how important those discussions were to them and how fondly 
they remember talks with him. This capacity for friendship did not in 
any way lessen their affection for their immediate and extended: family. 
They loved Harry’s brother Sam and his wife Laura. They loved my wife 
Amy as’ if she were their daughter. They cared for and played a very 
important part in helping me raise my son David and remained uniquely 
close and loving grandparents. And Harry loved David’s wife, Pam Velez, 
like a granddaughter: I don’t believe that there have been better and 
more caring parents and grandparents or in-laws. 


Harry and Monthly Review __ an i 


' When Paul Sweezy asked Harry to join him as coeditor after Leo 
Huberman’s death, I was already out of graduate school and living 
abroad. So I had little connection with the events in that era, but I do 
know that Harry was beginning to, in a sense, be reborn. In 1969 he 
joined Paul in the MR venture—ten years after my brother Michael died, 
when the congressional committees and grand juries of the inquisition 
were over, and at a time that he had some modest degree of financial 
independence. In 1959 Harry had bought: into a small publishing 
company—Russell and Russell—that reprinted: out-of-print classics. The 
company did well, in no small part to Harry’s work and insights, and 
when the company was sold, his share, though not huge by today’s 
standards, together with their modest style of living and Beadie’s small. 
teacher’s pension and their Social Security benefits, allowed him the 
aa to follow: his passion for scholarship to better understand the 
world, a be 

Harry had already started doing the type of work he wanted, with a 
focus on analyzing imperialism. Along with his amazing intellect and 
personality, he brought a pretty unusual background—he had worked as 
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an economist in high government positions, got to know presidents of 
sorporations and generals, saw firsthand the problems’ of planning and 
nachine tool production during the Second World War, worked on Wall 
Street, worked for unions, sold life insurance with Beadie, and actually 
ran a business and had to meet a payroll. All-in-all, this varied 
background was critical to Harry’s development and insights into the 
workings of really existing capitalism. . : 

When Paul died, Harry wrote about when Paul asked. him to join MR. 
Paul said that he would write all the Reviews of the Month and Harry 
could just do his own work and help out here and there on editing. 
Years later when Harry asked Paul if he remembered that he said that, he 
answered, “You didn’t believe me, did you?” Harry and Paul got along so 
well because of their non-confrontationa] personalities and the great 
respect they had for each other politically and intellectually. Harry and 
Paul also agreed upon so much, especially their general outlook and 
understanding of the capitalist system and problems of revolutionary 
transformations. But while they didn’t agree on every last issue, they 
never argued. Many collectives or partnerships fail when egos get in the 
way. Harry and Paul were able to avoid that by talking things over and 
reaching agreements: whenever possible, or at least making a decision 
that would not hurt one or the other. And they also had a similar vision 
for MR--they saw the primary role of the magazine as teaching and 
wanted it to use straightforward language and be as free of jargon as 
possible. It was to analyze the world and to provide an understanding of 
it, free of polemics, and without getting entangled in arguments with 
various sectarian viewpoints. 

One of the more impressive things to me about Harry and Paul is not 
only that so much of what they wrote has stood the test of time, but 
that these writings are still essential starting points for understanding 
today’s world. For example, how can one get a better understanding of 
the world today than Harry’s books on imperialism? An event that 
indicated his lasting relevance and influence was the May 2003 
Imperialism Today conference held in honor of Harry’s ninetieth birthday. 
And if you want to fully understand mature capitalism’s tendency toward 
Stagnation with the resulting explosion of debt and financial 
speculation—and the fragility that it introduces—where better to start 
than with Harry’s and Paul’s writings on the subject? The next piece that 
Harry and I were hoping to write together was an update of the whole 
debt and financial explosion story that he worked on mainly in the 
1980s. I have nearly finished the manuscript—but I stand on the shoulders 
of a impressive thinkers and use their earlier work and approach as a 
guide. 

Harry and Paul long worried about the issue of a transition at MR to 
a younger leadership. For a variety of reasons this did not happen as 
early as would have been desirable. In the last years of his life, Paul was 
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unable to function as editor, and the burden fell to Harry. Lucky for’ 
Harry and for MR, John Bellamy Foster suggested that he and Bob 
McChesney take over as coeditors with Harry. After Bob resigned as 
editor, Harry and I had numerous conversations about how greatly he 
appreciated John’s work and the maintenance of the quality of Monthly 
Review. It is a tribute to Harry, as well as, of course, to Leo Huberman 
and Paul Sweezy (and the very dedicated staff, volunteers, contributors, 
and supporters) that an independent socialist magazine such as Monthly 
Review has thrived for well over fifty years during such difficult times— 
helping people to better understand capitalism, imperialism, the class 
struggle, and revolution. And this tradition continues with the hard 
work and leadership of John Bellamy Foster. 

While Harry was clearly good for MR, MR was also good for Harry 
and Beadie. There couldn’t have been a more stimulating and exciting 
position for a Marxist economist to be in (aside from a real revolutionary 
situation). MR’s reputation abroad has probably always been greater than 
within the United States. Harry and Beadie were blessed by the friends 
and comrades that they met with, influenced, and learned from, in 
Africa, Latin America, Europe, China, and India. Believing that you are 
making a contribution to creating a better world—and in the company of 
the wonderful circle of loyal and devoted MR friends here and abroad— 
what a wonderful life! ; 


The Last Years 


It turns out that I misjudged Harry about one thing, as did others. 
We laughed together at his lack of skill in technical areas (like in using 
tools to make repairs) and at his lack of athletic ability. However, while 
not an athlete, he was a lot stronger physically than people fully 
understood. Harry was so worn out after Beadie died in June 2002— 
physically and emotionally—that I feared that he might die soon. But 
when he got settled in Vermont he rallied: From time to time he would 
get depressed—he missed Beadie as well as all his friends in New York. 
But he was mostly in pretty good shape while he lived with us. And he 
was rejuvenated by visits from David and Pam and from the friends who 
were able to visit him in Vermont. He also enjoyed his friendship with 
Joan Ladouceur, who helped care for him during his time in Vermont 
and helped to fill every day with good conversation and a few good 
laughs. One of his great pleasures was reading about the changes 
occurring in Venezuela and corresponding with Michael Lebowitz, based 
in Caracas. “If I were eighty, Pd be in Venezuela now,” he said on more 
than one occasion. At one point when he was feeling particularly good, 
he said “the only way you’re going to get rid of me is with an axe.” 

Harry quickly settled into a routine in Vermont. He would rise late in 
the morning, have breakfast, and then go to his desk, where he would 
remain for most of the day. As he worked he would frequently listen to 
classical music on the radio or from his collection of CDs. As his 
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eyesight deteriorated and it became more difficult for him to read 
newspapers and magazines, the large screen computer became a lifeline 
for him. On the computer he read articles that I sent him that morning 
from the New York Times, the Washington Post, and The Wall Street 
Journal. He also regularly looked at the online versions of China Daily, 
the Egyptian paper Al-Ahram, and the Israeli newspaper Haaretz, as well 
as the BBC Web site, and various sources from Latin America and India. 
He received material from the China Study Group, the Marxist Digest, 
and many other sources. He would download reports that he wanted to 
read and would ask me to find him other specific pieces of information. 

Although difficult for him because of failing eyesight, he read many 
manuscripts submitted to MR and regularly participated in editorial 
committee conference calls. It was only in early 2005, as we started to 
work on his last article, “Approaching Socialism,” (Monthly Review, July- 
August 2005) that he.decided to forgo other activities to concentrate on 
the developing manuscript and, therefore, stopped reading and discussing 
the manuscripts. 

Harry received great support and stimulation from a worldwide 
correspondence and took his letter writing very seriously. He saw letters 
as a way both to get his thoughts together and organized about a 
particular subject as well as a way to teach others. He worked slowly 
and agonized over the wording of the letters, and they represent a major 
effort of his work during his last years. He would have a drink (usually 
vodka) at around 6 p.m. while still working at his desk. Then after 
dinner the two of us, joined occasionally by Amy, would watch a movie. 
After the movie he would stay up for a few hours, perhaps working a bit 
more, checking e-mail, looking for something on the Web, or reading 
some articles, and then go to sleep around midnight after reading a part 
cf a mystery novel. For a short period of time we convinced him to take 
Sundays off to read novels or listen to music. However, he soon drifted 
back to his daily pattern of work. 

Harry only left the house to go to medical appointments. Just going 
to an appointment tired him out greatly and sometimes affected him the 
following day as well. However, in August 2004 he insisted on going to 
the memorial meeting for Bill Hinton, which was held in Putney, a three- 
hour drive. Going down and back and attending the meeting took a lot 
out of him, but it was something he just had to do. 

By late November 2005, it was clear that Harry was declining. But 
while his heart just couldn’t keep pumping efficiently, his memory stayed 
intact and he continued the best he could—checking his e-mail and 
oe a lively conversation with visiting friends just days before he 

ied. 

Harry and Paul Sweezy once had a discussion about death. Both said 
they were not afraid of dying and Paul said that he just couldn’t face the 
fact that he wouldn’t be able to read the New York Times each day. 
Harry said that the thing that bothered him about dying was that he so 
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much wanted to see “how it al] turns out.” I think that’s what kept him! ° 
going in his last years—his insatiable curiosity and drive to continue to 
understand capitalism, the problems that were constantly occurring: here 
and abroad, and how to create a socialist society. , , 

When Harry was recovering from heart failure in 1999 he told me that 
I was his best. friend (he amended that a few seconds later to best male 
friend). As he lay dying on New Years Eve I told Harry that he was my 
best friend too. We connected in a unique way. We shared many interests 
and a similar sense of hun.sr, and I enjoyed helping him get materials he 
wanted to read or data he wanted to look at. I especially liked working ` 
up data on the U.S.’ economy and then sharing it with him. Working 
together with him on the article “Approaching Socialism” was exciting 
and quite a learning experience. We loved each other deeply. As far as I 
recall, we never used words’ to say that, somehow saying: it was 
unnecessary because’ it would have only been stating the obvious— 
something like saying “isn’t it nice to breathe”—but it was so clear from 
both of our actions and sentiments. 

I know that many people lost a good friend and comrade when Harry 
died. However, there are literally billions of people—the poor, the 
homeless, the discriminated against, the wretched of the earth—who do 
not know that they also lost a friend, someone who’s highest concern 
was to try to make their lives more secure, more fulfilled, and happier. 

The key lesson I learned from Harry. is that the struggle for social 
justice and the creation of a new society is a long one. It has gone on for 
centuries and may well go on for centuries more. The personal struggle— 
as a decent person in an indecent society, as a “missionary for socialism,” 
and as a participant in the struggle for a more humane and ecologically 
sound world—is a lifelong struggle. The forces favoring the status quo 
are formidable and capable of great deceit and brutality. But in the face 
of so much injustice and cruelty Harry believed, and we must also 
believe, that a better society is possible. But it won’t come about by 
tinkeririg with capitalism. And it won’t come about by dreaming about 
it—it will only be brought into existence by a prolonged struggle by the 
mass of the people and their taking power and using it for the 
betterment of all: Today, the fight continues everywhere—in the poor 
countries of capitalism’s periphery, some.of which seem to be awakening 
from a slumber, and in the rich nations of the center. And, as we have 
learned from the revolutions of the twentieth century, the fight continues 
even after a revolution occurs. ; 

I concluded the eulogy for Harry in May 2006 with the following: 

In honor of the reawakening that’s occurring in Latin America, let me 
end with: < | 

La lucha continua! Viva la revolucion! Viva Che! Viva Fidel! Viva Hugo 
Chavez! Viva Evo Morales (who recently nationalized the energy sector in 
Bolivia)! Long live the people! . 

' And, of course, viva Harry Magdoff! 


. -ur 
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The following intellectual biography of Harry Magdoff is a slightly 
revised and expanded version of a piece that was posted on MRzine a 
few days after Harry’s death on January 1; 2006. It evolved out of an 
earlier biography I wrote for the Biographical Dictionary of Dissenting 
Economists in 2000. Since the aim of this biography was to present the 
basic facts of Harry’s intellectual career, personal feelings and 
observations were largely excluded. A brief word on Harry’s character 
and the warm emotions..he engendered within those who knew him 
therefore seems essential here. 

I.met Harry in 1981 when I first visited the MR office in New York. 
Paul and I had met and corresponded at length already. But I was 
completely unprepared for the comradeship with which Harry (and 
Beadie) greeted me. We were friends from the moment we met. In that 
very first encounter I was overwhelmed, as I would be in all the years 
that followed, by Harry’s kindness and humanity along with his deep 
well-springs of wisdom. Even now I look back on that day in wonder. 

For decades after our first meeting I was lucky to be able to work 
with both Harry and Paul in various capacities (usually at a distance, 
separated as we were geographically). In 2000 Bob McChesney and I 
joined Harry and Paul as coeditors of MR. In these last years I got to 
know Harry in somewhat different ways as we took on the challenges of 
socialism in the twenty-first century. No mere words can describe the 
degree of courage and commitment that Harry inspired through such 
close collaboration. Harry was completely devoted to MR and was 
immensely pleased that at the end of his life, as he put it, “the MR Hag 
is still flying.” Once during his last year, as signs appeared of his 
failing, I tried to tell Harry that I loved him. He simply passed it off, as 
if it was a point that had been settled long ago between us—as it had. I 
will miss him always.—JBF 


Harry Magdoff was born on August 21, 1913, in the Bronx, New York, 
the son of working-class Russian Jewish immigrants. His father worked 
as a housepainter; his mother worked as a housewife and for a brief time 
helped run a hole-in-the-wall candy store. He grew up in a New York 
immigrant community at a time when war and revolution were common 
topics of conversation. On one occasion, he overheard a debate in a local 
park in which it was pointed out that Britain “owned” India. He was 
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shocked: that one country could own another and began to explore the 
history’of colonialism. In 1929, at the age of fifteen, he encountered Karl. 
Marx for the first time, when he, found a copy of Contribution to 4 
Critique of Political Economy in a used bookstore. Reading the famous 


preface, he was stunned. “It blew my mind,” he was to recall. Marx’s 
“view of history was a revelation. I didn’t understand the ‘rest of the 


‘book, which cost me a quarter, but that got me started reading about 
economics. We were going’ into the Depression then and I wanted to 
figure out what it all meant” (Green, 2003). The “determining element” 
in his emerging radicalism, however, was what he witnessed at the 
- demonstration of the unemployed i in Union Square in March 1930: 


The fact that I. went there shows an inclination, an interest. The 
experience, however, was overwhelming. The square was mobbed, 
crowded with gaunt-faced people, dressed- as you. might expect 
people in poverty to dress. They listened quietly to the speeches, 

- applauding and shouting from time to time. Then a speaker roused 
the crowd to a high pitch and urged that all march down to City , 
Hall. As the crowd began. to move, mounted police appeared.. - 
With billy clubs, they beat anyone within reach ruthlessly on. 
heads, arms, shoulders. Blood splattered. I ran like . hell. - ' (Phelps, i 
1999) `> | 


While at the City College of New York, ies hé commenced ae 
‘of engineering, physics, and mathematics, Magdoff supported himself by 
teaching courses on Marxistn in Yiddish: to working-class men -and 
women in Newark, Elizabeth, and New Brunswick, New Jersey. At City 
College, he was active in'a progressive student organization known as 
the Social Problems Club and became editor of Frontiers, the club’s 

monthly magazine. In 1932, he visited Chicago to participate in the 
founding conventions of the National Students League and the Youth 
League Against War and Fascism. During that trip, he married his fellow 
New York student Beatrice Greizer. Beadie (as her friends called her) 
also grew up in the Bronx and had been marching on picket lines ever 
‘since she was a pre-schooler, along with her pro-union mother. When 
they first met; some four years before, Harry and Beadie, together with 
other friends, would climb on her tenement house roof, listen ‘to classical 
music, and discuss art, as part of a neighborhood group dubbed Friends 
‘of Culture. They remained together and engaged in a common struggle 
for humanity until Beadie’s death ‘nearly seventy years later. 

Magdoff became editor (along with the celebrated’ poet, Muriel 
Rukeyser) of the National Students League’s national publication Student 
‘Review in 1932-33. In one of the issues in 1932, he wrote (foreshadowing 
his later views): “Very often, particularly in the classroom, imperialism is 
defined as the policy of a government aimed at conquering or controlling 
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foreign territories... its attempt.to be all-inclusive, to take in all 
attempts at foreign conquest, this definition excludes the key to the 
understanding of each. It covers everything but explains nothing. There 
is a difference between the colonial annexation by highly developed 
monopoly capitalism searching for markets and raw materials, and the 
colonial projects of slaveholding Rome.” ` 

He was twice ousted from City College for his political activities— at 
first suspended and then expelled—and went on to New York 
University’s School of Commerce, from which he received a BS in 
economics in 1936. 

Upon graduation from New York University, Magdoff joined the 
National Commission on Technological Unemployment and Reemployment 
of the Works Progress Administration, based in Philadelphia. His salary 
wasn’t high enough at first for Beadie to give up her teaching position in 
New York so he commuted for a time. He headed a project directed at 
developing detailed productivity measures for a number of manufacturing 
industries. While working for this project, Magdoff developed the 
method for measuring productivity in individual ‘manufacturing industries 
still used by the Department of Labor. The results of this research were 
published in 1939 in a book-length government report, Production, 
Employment, and Productivity in 59 Manufacturing Industries, 1919-1936 
(1939a). Magdoff also published two related landmark articles on the - 
development of productivity measures and the growth of the services 
sector (see 1939b and 1940). | 

Following the completion of the WPA project, he took up a position 
with the National Defense and Advisory Board in Washington, D.C., 
where he was put in charge of the Civilian Requirements Division, which, 
together with the Military Requirements Division, studied industrial 
capacity and productivity with the purpose of discerning bottlenecks that 
might emerge in the event of full capacity production during wartime. 
“Another group,” Magdolf recalled, “was studying the military angle. We 
felt they were underestimating things. Six fellow employees and I wrote 
a memorandum about this because it was clear the Army’s methods were 
outmoded. We were like Young Turks. Our memorandum reached 
Roosevelt’s desk on the day Pearl Harbor was attacked” (Green, 2003). 

Magdoff. was soon asked to sit on the War Production Board 
monitoring the industrial effort. He was appointed program progress 
officer in charge of the WPB-732 monthly statistical series on 
metalworking industries, which assessed the productive capacity in these 
industries. In this capacity he also inspected and was involved in the 
planning and control of factories producing machinery and equipment for 
metal-working factories—for example, manufactures of machine tools, 
foundry equipment, ball bearings, grinding wheels, chains, and so on. 
(Some of the lessons that he drew from this experience were to be 
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addressed in his later work, for example, “Creating a Just Society: 
Lessons from Planning in the U.S.S.R and the U.S.” [2002b].) l 

In 1944, as -the war came to a close, Magdoff became the chief 
economist in charge of the Commerce Department’s Current Business 
Analysis Division. He was responsible for overseeing the publication of 
the Survey of Current Business, for which he authored the introduction in 
1946. His duties also included writing a weekly report on the economy 
for cabinet meetings and preparing other analyses of economic 
developments. 

Secretary of Commerce (and ‘former vice president) Henry A. Wallace 
requested that Magdoff become his special assistant in 1946. He accepted 
the position reluctantly, not wishing to serve as a general economic 
advisor and preferring his role as chief economist at Commerce. He was 
given the job of overseeing the work of the Bureau of Standards and of 
the Census. He also authored weekly economic position papers for 
Wallace for cabinet meetings with President Ttuman. 

From mid-1947 until around 1952, Magdoff worked as program 
director for the New Council of American Business, a pro-New Deal 
business group. In addition to directing their program,. he authored 
monthly newsletters and position papers, gave talks on the economy, and. 
prepared congressional testimony. He also met on occasion with Henry 
Wallace in this period, answering Wallace’s questions on economics and 
foreign policy in connection with the latter’s 1948 bid for the presidency 
on the Progressive Party ticket. Magdoff authored Wallace’s small- 
business platform. 

This time was the beginning of what came to be known as 
McCarthyism. Following his departure from the New Council, Magdoff 
suddenly found employment opportunities in government and policy 
analysis closed off to him. He was compelled to testify to congressional 
committees and grand juries on his political background and subjected 
to continual harassment from the FBI. Effectively blacklisted, he left 
Washington with his family (Harry and Beadie now had two sons, 
Michael and Fred) and moved to New York where he could seek 
‘employment in business. Beadie resumed teaching. In New York, the 
persecution continued. On one occasion when Magdoff was called to 
testify before a Senate committee, the news appeared on the front page 
of the New York Times. The landlord would not renew the lease on their 
apartment and the family was forced to move. 

For almost a decade, out of economic necessity, he worked on Wall 
Street as a financial analyst and stockbroker. He eventually took a job as 
a financial analyst for-an insurance company, occasionally advising labor 
unions on pension fund investments. Together with Beadie he also sold 
‘insurance, mainly to other radicals. In the late 1950s, he joined Russell 
and Russell, a publisher of out-of-print scholarly books. among them 
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W. E. B. Du Bois’s Black Reconstruction in America. He subsequently 
became co-owner of the firm. He remained at Russell and Russell until 
1965, when the publishing house was bought by Atheneum. 

© During the late 1950s and early 1960s, Magdoff taught classes for a 
number of business firms, in response to the requests from a group of 
pro-New Deal businessmen. After the president of the New School for 
Social Research heard about these sessions, Magdoff was invited to 
teach at that institution as an adjunct, which he did throughout the 
1960s; he also taught at Yale for one semester on a similar basis. His 
courses included the economics of planning, economic development, the 
history of economic thought, the structure of U.S. business, imperialism, 
and Marxian economics. 

After leaving Russell and Russell, upon its purchase by Atheneum in 
1965, Magdoff was at last free, due to a modicum of financial 
independence obtained through the sale of his interest in the company, 
to pursue his intellectual and political interests as he saw fit. Although 
he dreamed at one point ‘of going to Cambridge in England or some 
other like location and engaging in a “life of study,” he chose instead the 
harder course of complete devotion to the cause. He reemerged in print 
as a public Marxist intellectual with a number of works in 1965 including 
“Problems of United States Capitalism” in The Socialist Register. A 
section of that article that was to prove prescient was entitled “The 
Economy Grows on Credit.” Here he explained how the U.S. economy 
had increasingly become dependent on the expansion of credit/debt in 
order to stimulate demand. Aside from the dangers of a financial 
collapse, this tended to raise the level of profits necessary for business, 
which required higher returns in order to repay the debt plus interest. 
“In a semistagnant economy” already characterized by a slackening of 
capital formation, he observed, “larger profits cannot come from greater 
accumulation of capital but,by reducing the share going to wages and 
salaries.” Yet, wage and salary earners needed to increase their incomes. 
steadily as well, since they too were caught in the debt trap. The share 
of consumer income that went toward repaying debts, he noted, was 14 
percent in 1951, rising to 21 percent by 1963. 

Magdoff had been an avid reader of Monthly Review: An Independent 
Socialist Magazine, edited by Leo Huberman and Paul Sweezy, from its 
very first issue. He found it on a newsstand on 42nd Street near the 
library and immediately “fell in love with it for three reasons: it talked 
about socialism, a taboo topic at the time; it declared itself independent, 
beyond the control of any party; and the language was clear and simple. 
These things gave it a quality that was altogether different.” He became 
close friends with Paul Baran, professor of economics at Stanford and a 
mainstay of Monthly Review, and MR editors Sweezy and Huberman. In 
March 1965, he wrote his first article for the magazine, “The Achievement 
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of Paul Baran,” in a memorial issue devoted to Baran. In the same year, 
he presented a talk on “The American Empire and the U.S. Economy” at 
the second Socialist Scholars Conference in New York. This was revised 
to become the closing chapter of his book The Age of Imperialism: The 
Economics of U.S. Foreign Policy (1969). The main body of The Age of 
Imperialism, chapters 2-5, was first presented in a preliminary form at 
the third Socialist Scholars Conference in 1967. The Age of Imperialism 
was to have an immense impact on the U.S. left in the context of the 
struggle against the Vietnam War and was translated into fifteen 
languages. It was to become—along with Baran’s Political Economy of 
Growth (1952), Baran and Sweezy’s Monopoly Capital (1966), and Harry 
Braverman’s Labor and Monopoly Capital (1974)—one of the primary 
works to define the Monthly Review tradition of U.S. political economy. 

Magdoff’s book had as its object nothing less than the rediscovery of 
U.S. imperialism. It demonstrated that the United States had an empire, 
although one different from the empires of Britain and France that had 
preceded it, and that this (even more than the contest with the Soviet 
Union) was the context in which the Vietnam War had to be understood. 
Addressing what was widely viewed as an anomaly in the United States 
in its relation to the rest of the world, arising from the existence of an 
interventionist foreign policy accompanied by a seemingly “isolationist 
economy,” Magdoff showed that the U.S. economy was in fact anything 
but isolationist. Here, he emphasized the flow of foreign direct 
investment abroad and its effect of creating a cumulative stock of 
investment, generating a return flow of earnings. He criticized the 
common error of simply comparing exports or foreign investments of 
multinational corporations to GNP. Rather, the importance of these 
economit flows could only be gauged by relating them to strategic 
sectors of the economy, such as the capital goods industries; or by 
comparing the earnings on foreign investment to the profits of domestic 
nonfinancial business. 

In this connection, Magdoff provided data: showing that earnings on 
foreign investments had risen from about 10 percent of all after-tax 
profits for U.S. domestic nonfinancial corporations in 1950, to around 22 
percent in 1964. These startling numbers drew a lot of attention, and 
prominent academics (Robert W. Tucker and Benjamin Cohen) alleged 
that Magdoff’s calculations were invalid since, they claimed, he had 
made two errors: (1) including profits from financial corporations’ in his 
figures for profits from foreign investment, while excluding financial 
corporations from the data on domestic corporations; (2) using figures 
for profits on foreign investment that were before taxes, while employing 
data for profits on domestic corporations that were after taxes. In 
response to these criticisms Magdoff wrote a “Technical Note” for his 
1978 book.Imperialism: From the Colonial Age to the Present in which he 
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showed that both criticisms were based on lack of familiarity on the part 
of the critics with government statistics and statistical techniques. He 
explained not only that he had taken account of the earnings of financial 
‘corporations in his calculations of both profits on foreign investment and 
returns to domestic corporations, but that his results had been confirmed 
(to within less than a percentage point—well below the margin of error 
in the basic data) by inore complete government statistics (in which the 
earnings on foreign investment of nonfinancial and financial corporations 
were for the first time separated) published a few years later. With 
respect to his treatment of taxes, not only did he not make the error of 
comparing profits before taxes to profits after taxes—his calculations 
were all based on after-tax figures—but, ironically, it was the critics 
who, due to their lack of familiarity with government data, ended up 
making this mistake, not realizing that what they simply assumed were 
before taxes figures were actually after taxes. “The shoe, then,” he wrote, 
“is on the other foot. It is Professors Tucker and Cohen who, in their 
eagerness to expose alleged falsifications of data by radicals, fall into the 
noncomparability trap.” 

The Age of Imperialism was also notable for its arguments on 
international financial expansion of U.S. capital, based on the dollar’s 
hegemonic position in the world economy and on the growth of a debt 
trap in the third world. It was here that Magdoff first explained the 
“reverse flow process” inherent in the continuous reliance. on foreign 
debt—an issue to which he was to return in 1984 in his article “The Two 
Faces of Third World Debt.” Assuming the simple case of an annual loan 
of $1000 at 5 percent interest “to be repaid in equal installments over 20 
years,” it follows that, in the fifth year, almost fifty percent of the annual 
loan will go to servicing the debt; in the tenth year, nearly 90 percent of 
the loan will be devoted to debt service; in the fifteenth year, the outflow 
for interest and amortization will be greater than the loan itself; and, in 
the twentieth year, “the borrower is paying out more than $1.50 on past 
debt for every $1.00 of new money he borrows.” 

Would it be possible, Magdoff asked, for a country to avoid this trap 
by not borrowing year after year, but instead using the borrowed money 
to develop industry to provide the revenue to dispense with borrowing 
and even pay off the debt? Here it needed to be understood that, since 
the repayment had to be made in the currency of the creditor nation, the 
debt could only be repaid (irrespective of the rate of growth) if there 
were enough exports to provide the needed foreign exchange. As early as 
the late 1960s in The Age of Imperialism, long before the third world 
debt problem was deemed critical, Magdoff observed that “the service 
payments on the debt of the underdeveloped world has increased more 
rapidly than has the growth in its exports. Hence the burden of debt has 
become more oppressive and the financial dependency on the leading 
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industrial nations and their international organizations such as the World 
Bank and the International Monetary Fund has increased accordingly.” 
The essence of the new stage of imperialism represented by the 
United States was the globalization of monopoly capital under conditions 
of U.S. hegemony. Magdoff wrote in the closing pages of The Age of 
Imperialism: 
The typical international business firm is no longer limited to the 
giant oil company. It is as likely to be a General Motors or a 
General Electric—with 15 to 20 percent of its operations involved 
in foreign business, and exercising all efforts to increase this 
share. It is the professed goal of these international firms to 
obtain the lowest unit production costs on a world-wide basis. It 
is also their aim, though not necessarily openly stated, to come 
out on top in the merger movement in the European Common 
_Market and to control as large a share of the world market as they 
do of the United States market. 


Not only were these trends with respect to the growth of monopoly 
capital borne out in the decades that followed, but they were to 
culminate in the United States in the late 1990s and early 2000s in the 
greatest merger wave since the beginning of the twentieth century (see 
Du Boff and Herman, 2001)—one no longer aimed at control of national 
sie ay but at the control of as large a share as possible of the world 
market. 

The introduction to The Age of Imperialism had concluded with these 
words: “Students frequently put the question: is imperialism necessary? 
The point I am trying to make here...is that such a question is off the 
‘mark. Imperialism is not a matter of choice for a capitalist society; it is 
the way of life of such a society.” Nevertheless, questions about the 
larger history and theory of imperialism and its relation to the growth of 
capitalism naturally arose, and Magdoff found himself giving many talks 
and writing numerous essays over the 1970s directed at answering these 
questions—which were later brought together in Imperialism: From the 
Colonial Age to the Present (1978). 

The lead essay in this volume was entitled “European Expansion since 
1763” and dealt with the history of imperialism from the late-eighteenth 
“century to the 1970s. It was originally published in volume 4 of the. 
fifteenth edition (1974) of the Encyclopedia Britannica as the second 
section of the Macropedia article on “Colonialism (c.1450-c.1970),” 
Magdoff’s analysis was notable for its treatment of both the main 
historical developments up through the Vietnam War and its discussion 
-of the theoretical literature—particularly the interpretations of the “new 
imperialism” developed by Hobson, Lenin, and Schumpeter. (In its 1979 
edition, the Britannica, succumbing to political pressure, lopped off 
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Magdoff’s article at 1914, substituting a conservative Cold War 
ideological account by Berkeley professor Richard Webster that in the 
name of “updating” dropped all mention of the U.S. role in Vietnam in 
1954-73—previously included in Magdoff’s treatment—ending the analysis 
instead with the defeat of the French in Vietnam in 1954 [see Franklin, 
1982].) 
Most of the other essays in Imperialism dealt directly with 
misconceptions about the history of imperialism. Of key importance was 
Magdoff’s response once again to the question: “Is Imperialism Really 
Necessary?” In answer to the common contention that capitalism and 
imperialism were two entirely eeparate realities, and that the latter was 
not necessarily an attribute of the former, he. argued that capitalism had 
been from the start a world system and that imperialist expansion in the 
broad sense was just as much a part of that system as the search for 
profits itself. He also argued against those on the left who sought to 
generate an analysis of modern imperialism through a particular theory of 
economic crisis, or from the necessity for the export of capital, rather 
than recognizing that imperialism was intrinsic to capitalism’s globalizing 
tendencies from the very start. Any simple, mechanical, purely economic 
explanation for imperialism was to be avoided—rather the sources of 
modern imperialism were to be found in the historical development of 
capitalism since the sixteenth century. “The elimination of imperialism,” 
Magdoff concluded, “requires the overthrow of capitalism.” K 

In May 1969, Magdoff joined Paul Sweezy as coeditor of Monthly 
Review, replacing Leo Huberman who died in 1968. His new role as a 
coeditor of the leading independent socialist magazine in the United 
States, which also had a strong world presence, allowed him to play a 
wider role in the nurturing of a new generation of radicals that had 
developed with the New Left. In the 1960s and °70s, he traveled 
_ extensively abroad (usually with Beadie)—to Europe, Mexico, Japan, 
India, Israel, Venezuela, Egypt, and elsewhere. As Harry was to recall, 
“We made nice friendships with presidents, heads of government.” 
Everywhere there was interest in the analysis of Monthly Review. As in 
the case of Paul Sweezy and Paul Baran, he struck up a friendship in 
Cuba with Che Guevara. His memories of Che (originally in the form of a 
letter to a friend) were later published as “Encounters with Che” (2004c). 
Che and Harry had long talks on economics and planning on a couple of 
occasions in Cuba and New York. Referring to what was to be their final 
meeting, Magdoff wrote: “I have my portion of vanity, which pushes me 
to report our parting words. Recognizing that he was a nice friendly 
fellow, I asked, ‘You know how I feel about Cuba. What should I do” 
Che answered, ‘Keep on educating me.” ; 

Over the course of the 1970s and °80s, Magdoff and Sweezy 
collaborated in a series of articles that constituted a running commentary 
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on the U.S. economy and its global role, resulting in five essay 
collections entitled The Dynamics of U.S.- Capitalism (1972), The End of 
Prosperity (1977), The Deepening Crisis of U.S. Capitalism (1981), 
Stagnation and the Financial Explosion (1987), and The Irreversible Crisis 
(1988). One key essay was “Banks Skating on Thin Ice” in February 1975 
(later reprinted in The End of Prosperity) in which Magdoff and Sweezy 
highlighted the extent of the financial contradictions of capitalism. Not 
only did these works extend the analytical models of Baran and Sweezy’s 
Monopoly Capital and Magdoff’s The Age of Imperialism, but the analysis 
was deepened and widened to take into account the financial explosion 
and the questions of productivity, investment, savings, inflation, 
unemployment, the decline of U.S. hegemony, and the resurfacing of 
economic stagnation. 

Together with Sweezy, Magdoff displayed an economic approach that 
brought together and synthesized the insights of Marx, Luxemburg, 
Kalecki, Hansen, and Schumpeter. Even more than Sweezy, Magdoff was 
to emphasize that stagnation was an endemic tendency of capitalism, not 
confined simply to its monopoly stage (see his “International Economic 
Distress and the Third World,” MR, April 1982—reprinted in this issue). 
His deft handling of economic statistics gave Monthly Review’s political 
economy clarity and an empirical grounding almost entirely lacking in 
other left publications. In 1979 and 1980, he authored (together with 
Sweezy) two key essays on productivity statistics and the understanding 
of economic growth and crisis—“Productivity Slowdown: A False Alarm” 
and “The Uses and Abuses of Measuring Productivity” (reprinted in 1981 
in The Deepening Crisis of U.S. Capitalism). Here he employed the 
knowledge that he had developed in the formulation of the techniques 
for measuring productivity in the 1930s, to explain common mistakes in 
economic interpretation arising from a failure to understand the meaning 
and limitations of productivity data. 

In 1992 he authored a lengthy essay for the Socialist Register, entitled 
“Globalizayion—Io What End?” Providing a long historical view of 
globalization, Magdoff argued against the common view that “a new 
‘international’ of capital [was emerging] that will make and enforce the 
rules of international relations.” It was true that attempts were being 
made to strengthen international institutions in the face of the 
globalizatjon of finance and other developments. But behind all of these 
structures lay nation-states and their intense competition with one 
another, which, rather than letting up, showed signs of intensifying. New 
sources of tension, disharmony, and international rivalry were thus 
emerging even among those nations at the core of the capitalist system. 
At the same time, the globalization of monopoly capitalism was 
manifested in a widening of “the overall gap between core and periphery 
nations.” 
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Magdoff’s empirical analysis of globalization emphasized the dramatic 
shift in the nature of U.S. foreign direct investment from an early 
preponderance of manufacturing investment to the later dominance of 
finance, with the latter exceeding the former by a third by 1990. Most 
important was his description of the overall worsening relative economic 
position of countries in the periphery over the 1980s (excluding the “four 
tigers”: South Korea, Taiwan, Singapore, and Hong Kong)—with rapid 
increases in their long-term debt made worse due to a decline in their 
share of world exports. 

In the face of economic stagnation in the Soviet Union and the 
development of economic restructuring strategies during the perestroika 
period under Gorbachev, Magdoff, together with Sweezy, wrote in spring. 
1990 a two-part assessment of “Perestroika and the Future of Socialism.” 
They argued that the failures of Soviet planning and the emergence of 
stagnation were not inherent failures attributable to central economic 
planning itself, but were traceable to the peculiarities of Soviet 
development. In particular, they emphasized that the Soviet Union had 
developed as a sui generis war economy that relied on the forced 
drafting of labor and raw materials—a form of development that was 
_necessarily self-limiting over the long term. Further, the Soviet worship 
of growth rates and its competition with the United States had led to 
an overemphasis on production and investment in heavy industry in 
relation to consumption. These factors were further complicated by 
_enormous waste and inefficiency in the use of material inputs and failure 
to maintain and replace existing plant and equipment. Finally, the Soviet 
reliance on extreme bureaucratization, resulting from the conditions 
under which central planning and massive industrialization had been 
introduced under Stalin—who forcibly rejected the more cautious 
approach advanced by Bukharin—itself contributed to the overall 
stagnation and made reform of the system difficult. 

The biggest mistake that could be made in the perestroika process, 
they argued, would be to assume that the principle of central planning 
itself (not to be confused with economic commandism) was at fauit 
under these circumstances, and to turn uncritically to the market. 
Markets generally were utilized for three tasks: (1) distribution of goods 
and services to consumers, (2) allocation of productive resources and 
investment between sectors; and (3) the determination of how much 
individuals and groups get paid for their labor and other assets they may 
own. Central economic planning relied on the market for the first of 
these tasks. It would be fatal to a socialist economy, they argued, to 
tuin to the market as the principal means of solving the second and 
third. And any attempt to open the floodgates and integrate the much 
weaker Soviet-style economies with the stronger advanced capitalist 
economy would be disastrous for the forme... 
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Magdoff’s approach to the question of socialism and planning had 
always emphasized that the concrete historical conditions had to be 
addressed—there was no definite formula, rather methods of trial and 
error had to be applied in relation to changing historical circumstances. 
The biggest mistake of post-revolutionary societies such as the Soviet 
Union and China was to worship the mechanisms of planning and 
bureaucratization while failing to attend to the most pressing human 
needs (the addressing of which is the main virtue of planning). Socialism 
itself could never be separated from its basic aims, the first of which 
was “the elimination of human domination and exploitation of other 
humans.” Such views on planning, egalitarianism, and democracy had 
been articulated by Magdoff many times over the years (see, for example, 
Magdoff, 1981b). His analysis of the building of a viable society was 
systematically advanced in his 2005 essay (written with his son Fred), 
“Approaching Socialism.” Among other factors stressed in this article 
was the need to protect the natural environment. 

In 2004 Magdoff (together with his MR coeditor John Bellamy Foster) 
coauthored a foreword to Martin Hart-Landsberg and Paul Burkett’s 
China and Socialism (first published as a book-length special issue of 
Monthly Review in July-August 2004 and then as an actual book in the 
following year). In their forward Magdoff and Foster argued: “Once a 
post-revolutionary country starts down the path of capitalist 
development—especially when trying to attain very rapid growth—one 
step leads to another until all the harmful and destructive characteristics 
of the capitalist system finally reemerge. Rather than promising a new 
world of ‘market socialism,’ what distinguishes China today is the speed 
with which it has erased past egalitarian achievements and created gross 
inequalities and human and ecological destruction.” 

The critical thrust and all-encompassing nature of Magdoff’s thought 
was well conveyed by his classic 1982 essay (reprinted in this issue), 
“The Meaning of Work: A Marxist Perspective.” It opened with a critical 
consideration of Edward Bellamy’s utopian conception of socialist society 
in Looking Backward, in which work viewed in a Smithian sense as a 
sacrifice was to be replaced as much as possible by leisure. The article 
closed by affirming William Morris’s rejection of Bellamy’s utopia in 
favor of a socialist vision (inspired by Marx), where work is seen not as 
a pain, but as an object in itself in its unalienated condition—energetic 
life activity devoted to useful and often pleasurable ends. In his wide- 
ranging argument he outlined the stages in the division of labor over the 
long course of human evolution, focusing on the separation of town and 
country, of head and hand (extending as far back as Ancient Greece), and 
on the degradation of labor under modern industry. 

As a revolutionary thinker, Magdoff always raised the question of « 
education as Marx himself had raised it: Who educates the educator? 
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Often in his conversations and correspondence he would attempt to 
explain a complex issue by drawing on a particular, often humorous 
anecdote from his own wealth of experiences. These anecdotes were 
meant as simple memory devices: ways of encapsulating and holding on 
to important critical insights. They invariably expressed, dialectical 
contradictions. Theory, as he explained in the introduction to 
Imperialism: From the Colonizl Age to the Present, was never about 
watertight models, but about the kinds of real world problems and 
contradictions that defined particular historical epochs—and about the 
keys to revolutionary praxis under such conditions. 

In the 1990s, Monthly Review went through a number of 
transformations. Finding it much more difficult to write and to carry out 
the onerous duties of editing in their eighties, Magdoff and Sweezy 
brought Marxist scholar Ellen Meiksins Wood on board as a coeditor, a 
role she fulfilled from March 1997 to March 2000. Beginning in April 
2000, the magazine was edited by Magdoff and Sweezy, along with John 
Bellamy Foster and Robert W. McChesney, until Sweezy’s death in 
February 2004 and McChesney’s departure that June—leaving the 
magazine with just two coeditors—Magdoff and Foster—once again. 
Despite all of these changes, Monthly Review retained its identity as the 
world’s leading independent socialist magazine. 

After Beadie’s death in June 2002, Magdoff relocated to Burlington, 
Vermont to live with his son Fred and his daughter-in-law Amy 
Demarest. In these years, a renewed outflowing came from his pen. 
Special issues on the economy in Monthly Review in four successive 
Aprils (2001, 2002, 2003, and 2004) were produced by Magdoff and his 
MR coeditors (with the help of Fred Magdoff). In 2003, some of his 
earlier work on imperialism was brought together under the title 
Imperialism Without Colonies, and a conference on Imperialism Today 
was held in Burlington, Vermont in celebration of his ninetieth birthday, 
with speakers coming from as far away as India (in the case of the noted 
Indian economist Amiya Kumar Bagchi). The esteem with which he was 
held by the participants was summed up by U.S. pe preseniativen Bernie 
Sanders (Vermont-Ind.), who stated: 


Recently, we have heard a great deal about America’s greatest 
generation. Harry Magdoff is, along with. many others in the 
Monthly Review community, the true heart of the greatest 
generation of Americans. He fought for the unemployed in the 
depression; he played a vital role in the war against fascism; he 
bravely endured when the right wing tried to destroy America’s 
progressive voices. 


When a generation of young Americans wanted to know how it 
was possible that the United States would make war on the 
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distant nation of Vietnam, Harry taught them that imperialism, 
despite the end of the colonial period, still was a dominant force 
in the relations between nations. Always ready to -articulate the 
needs ‘of the poor, the outcast, and the deprived, Harry has been a 
pillar of support for those who believe that economic justice is 
worth fighting for. Harry’s wisdom, his loyalty to the wretched of 
the earth, his constant courage in the face of tough times, have all 
provided an invaluable example for those of us in later generations. 
(Foster and McChesney, 2003) : 


In 2003-05, Magdoff wrote important essays with his son Fred on 
unemployment (“Disposable Workers”) and socialism, and did major 
interviews on the world economy and planning--conducted by his friend 
Huck Gutman. His 2004 eulogy to Paul Sweezy, “Farewell, Comrade 
Paul,” was a moving statement on their long intellectual partnership and 
the deep friendship chat lay behind it. 

In all of these works and in his life as a whole, Magdoff revealed a 
rare quality—the ability to combine the most searching intellectual 
inquiry, often involving ruthless criticism of existing institutions, with 
the deepest level of human compassion and understanding. He once 
stated (altering Gramsci’s famous saying): “You have to be a pessimist of 
the mind, but an optimist of the heart” (Green, 2003). What always 
struck those who knew Harry Magdoff best was his prodigious 
“optimism of the heart”—the ultimate basis from which he derived his 
uncompromising socialist worldview. We will remember him. 
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A 
Since Western Europe went through a stage of feudalism before the 
stage of capitalism, and the stage of capitalism was to be the precursor 
of socialism, it was assumed by many followers of Marx that this 
rogression. was a necessary law of social development. It may be 
elaboring the obvious to emphasize here that such a concept is alien to 
scientific and, by the same token, to Marx’s thinking. The hallmark, of 
Marx’s approach is the discovery of general truths about the specific, 
changes that took place in the geographic areas and time periods he 
investigated, based on the evidence which was then available. From this, 
Marx distilled what he discovered to be the necessary interrelations— 
distinguishing between the primary and secondary elements—which 
explained the historical transformations of human societies. Acceptance 
of these generalizations as the most fruitful guide to explorations into 
questions of history and social science does not mean acceptance of a 
supra-historical design for all peoples, regardless of specific historical 
: developments. Such acceptance would be mysticism, not science. 
—Harry Magdoff, “The Achievement of Paul Baran,” 
Monthly Review, March 1965 
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I wrote some time ago that “Harry Magdoff is a great teacher and an 
indomitable combatant. His contributions to socialist theory—on 
imperialism and monopolistic developments, as well as on ‘the vital role 
of planning for any viable society of the future—are of a truly lasting 
importance.” 

Sadly, he is no longer with us. But he left to the present and the 
future a great legacy. ` 

In his last conversation with Che Guevara, Harry Magdoff asked the 
question: “You know how I feel about Cuba. What should | do?” Che 
answered him with these words: “Keep educating me.” 

In his writings and in his conversations. Harry was a truly great. 
teacher who could offer valuable and generously acknowledged strategic 
insights even to a giant of the socialist movement like Che Guevara. It’ 
will be now up to the younger generation to make good use of Harry 
Magdoff’s rich legacy, appropriating and expanding its great theoretical 
insights under the changing circumstances and fighting, in his spirit, as 
uncompromising combatants, for their realization in the critical decades 
ahead of us. ` 

I know that the question of planning was always very close to Harry’s 
heart. The article that follows was not written for the sad occasion 
which we are now marking. It is part of a longer study. However, every 
line of it is written in his spirit, as an enduring concern of our time. 
This is why I offer it as my tribute on the occasion of his death. 

We shall always remember Harry Magdoff with admiration and 
affection. 


Planning: The Necessity to Overcome Capital’s Abuse of Time 


Socialism, the name for the necessary alternative mode of reproducing 
our conditions of existence on this finite planet under the present 
historical circumstances, is inconceivable without adopting a rational and 
humanly rewarding form of social metabolic control, in place of capital’s 
antagonistic and ever more destructive way of managing the planetary 
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household. ; 

Planning, in the fullest sense of the term, is an essential feature of 
the socialist mode of social metabolic control. For the alternative mode 
of control must be viable not only as regards the immediate impact of 
productive activity on the conditions of individual and societal 
reproduction but also indefinitely, as far away in the future as one can 
and must envisage for the sake of instituting and keeping alive the 
appropriate safeguards. 

In this respect in capital’s social metabolic order we encounter a 
striking contradiction. For, on the one hand, no previous mode of 
societal reproduction ever had an even remotely comparable impact on 
the- vital conditions of existence—including the natural substratum of 
human life itself—not only in its immediacy but even in the longest run. 


At the same time, on the other hand, the long-term historical dimension ` 


is completely missing from the vision of capital’s mode of social 
metabolic control, turning it thereby into an irrational and utterly 
irresponsible form of husbandry. The.requirement of rationality atthe 
level of the most minuce details is not only compatible with capital, on 
the time-scale of immediacy, but also required by it, as the elementary 
condition of its tenability at all, finding its suitable operational 
framework in the capitalist market. The trouble is, though, that the 
vitally important dimension of overall rationality is necessarily absent 
from this mode of social reproductive control. The increasing involvement 
of the capitalist state as a lopsided corrective is a very poor—and 
ultimately untenable—substitute for it. | 

This incorrigible structural defect of the system rules out the 
possibility of historical consciousness precisely in an age when the need 
for it would be the greatest: in our own historical period of 
globalization. For the unforeseen—and by the personifications of capital 
in principle unforeseeable—long-term impact of the system’s development 
has by now invaded the whole of the planet. Accordingly, if once upon a 
time it was relatively justified to, characterize the capitalist order as a 
system of “productive destruction,” as depicted by some major liberal 
political economists like Schumpeter, it becomes a most dangerous 
delusion to continue to celebrate it in such terms today. That is, to 
misrepresent it in that way in an age when—under the impact of late- 
twentieth-century historical development, resulting in the stubbornly 
persisting structural crisis ,of the capital system in its entirety—it 
‘becomes absolutely unavoidable to,confront the devastating impact and 
the fateful potentiality of destructive production: the diametrical opposite 
of the idealized “productive destruction.” 

Only a rationally planned system of social metabolic reproduction 
could show a way out of the contradictions and dangers of this 
historically produced predicament which is now running out of control. 
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To remedy it would require a form of genuine comprehensive planning 
which—in order to qualify for its now absolutely necessary. but never in 
the past practically feasible role—must be able to dea] in our own time 
with the manifold problems and all dimensions of a truly global 
socioeconomic, political, and cultural development, and not only with 
the difficulties of coordinating and positively enhancing the productive 
powers of particular countries. 

Understandably, under the deeply embedded vested interests and self- 
mythologizing circumstances of the dominant capitalist “market 
economy,” the very idea of a successfully planned alternative form of 
economy is a priori ruled out of order. In their recently published 
powerful advocacy of socialism Harry and Fred Magdoff characterized 
this myopic approach opposed to planning in the following terms: 


The skepticism that people feel about the efficacy or even 
. possibility of central planning admits only the shortcomings while 
denying the achievements. There is nothing in central planning 
that requires commandism and confining all aspects of planning to 
the central authorities. That: occurs because of the influence of 
special bureaucratic interests and the overarching power of the 
state. Planning for the people has to involve the people. Plans of 
regions, cities, and towns need the active involvement of local 
populations, factories, and stores in worker and community 
councils. The overall program—especially deciding the distribution 
of resources between consumption goods and investment—calls for 
people’s participation. And for that, the people must have the 
facts, a-clear way to inform their thinking, and contribute to the 
basic decisions.} 


In periods of great historical emergency, as for instance the Second 
World War, even the capitalist decision makers are willing to incorporate 
into their productive strategies some elements of a planned economy, 
even if only of a rather limited and on the whole profit-oriented kind. 
Once, hewever, the great emergency is over, all such practices are quickly 
wiped out of historical memory, and the mythology of the market— 
proclaimed to be ideally suited to the solution of all conceivable 
problems—is promoted more strongly than ever before. 

It would be a monumental miracle if the normality of capital’s mode 
of social metabolic control, in contrast to its occasional emergency 
concessions, could be very different from that. For the idea of planning 
cannot be separated from the fundamental determination of time 
appropriate to the given social reproductive system. In this respect, the 
well-known prejudices against planning arise from capital’s necessary 
abuse of time. The only modality of time which is directly meaningful to 
capital is necessary labor time and Its operational corollaries, as requirec. 
for securing and safeguarding the conditions of profit-oriented time- 
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accountancy and -thereby the realization of capital on an extended scale. 

As mentioned ’earlier, the myopic rationality of pursuing (and in a 
bastardized sense “planning”) minute details in the particular enterprises, 
necessarily ‘devoid of an overall design in the economy as a whole—a 
practice finding its complementarity in the adversarially/conflictually 
combined market—is compatible only with decapitated and short- 
circuited time. When in a period of great historical emergency, like the 
Second World War,.some elements of a more comprehensive rationality 
are introduced, in order to meet a major military challenge, this is done 
with a clear understanding that the conceded measures must be strictly 
temporary and will have .to be removed at the earliest possible 
opportunity. 

In complete contrast to the existing state of affairs, if we 
acknowledge the fact that the reproductive practices of a globally 
integrated world call for the introduction and retention of the effective 
guiding force of overall rationality, in order to counter the increasing 
dangers of uncontrollability and ensuing explosions, the perverse 
relationship of capital to time must be radically reexamined and altered. 
Truly participatory comprehensive planning of the conditions of 
humanity’s social metabolic reproduction—embracing all of its diverse 
constituents, including the moral and cultural ones, and not just the 
strictly economic dimension—is a self-evident requirement in this 
respect. However, to make such comprehensive planning possible at all, 
it is necessary to overcome the fatefully alienating and crippling 
condition whereby profit-oriented and myopically decapitated, “Time is 
everything, man is nothing; he is-at the most time’s carcase.”? 

The main reason why the normality of capital is incompatible with 
comprehensive planning is because the vital requirement of sustainable 
socioeconomic orientation arises from the qualitative aspects of managing 
a humanly viable reproductive order. If it was simply a question of 
extending the time involved in capital’s economic operations, that would 
be in principle feasible from the ruling system’s standpoint. What 
intervenes in this regard as a prohibiting condition for resolving the 
apparently. intractable problem is the total absence of a proper measure, a 
measure suitable to assessing adequately the qualitative human impact of 
the adopted productive practices even on a relatively short-term basis, 
and not only in the longer run. The highly irresponsible way in which 
even the minimal requirements of the Kyoto Protocol are handled by the 
dominant capitalist countries, above all by the United States, is a good 
illustration of this point? , 

Capital has no difficulties with impressive quantification, and even 
with self-expansive multiplication, provided that its projected productive 
expansion can be defined without any appeal to qualitative considerations 
either on the plane of material and human resources or with regard to 
time. In this sense growth, as a particularly important concept both in 
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the present and in the future, must be handled by capital within the 
crippling confines of fetishistic quantification, although in reality it 
cannot be sustained at all as a productive strategy without applying to it 
profoundly qualitative considerations, as we shall see in the next section. 
In the same way, comprehensive planning—in contrast to safely selective 
(as regards the particular productive targets which can be pursued) and 
temporally limited (short-term) interventions—is inadmissible because 
neither the scope nor the time-scale of humanly valid overall rationality 
are amenable to fetishistic quantification. 

The key concept here is not rationality in and by itself but the 
necessary determination of the required sustainable rationality by the 
inherent humanness of the adopted overall- measure. Readily quantifiable 
partia] rationality can be fully in tune with capitals operational 
` imperatives within its productive microcosms, but not humanly valid 
overall rationality as the orienting framework and appropriate measure of 
the system as a whole. For the only thing that can detine a viable and 
sustainable productive system with regard to its orienting overall 
rationality is human need itself: an inherently qualitative determination. 

Such qualitative overall determination can only arise from the reality 
of irrepressible, even if now capitalistically frustrated, human need. This 
is what is necessarily missing from the capital system’s incorrigible self- 
definition and insurmountable overall determination, It is precisely for 
this reason that capital must subordinate use-value—which is totally 
meaningless without its qualitative relationship to clearly identifiable 
human need—to easily quantifiable exchange-value. The latter need not 
have anything at all to do with human need; only with the need of 
capital’s extended self-reproduction. Indeed, it is thoroughly compatible 
with the triumph of destructive counter-value, as the gruesome reality of 
the military-industrial complex and its lucrative “capital-realizing” 
involvement in the directly anti-human practices of genocidal wars clearly | 
demonstrates it in our time. 

Planning, in the deepest sense of the term, is absolutely vital for 
redressing these problems and contradictions. But the planning in 
question cannot be visualized without its corresponding dimension .of 
historical time. In this respect the concept of time required for making 
sense of planning in its proper—in contrast to narrowly technical— 
meaning is not an abstract and generic cosmic time, but humanly 
meaningful time. For in the course of history, and especially through the 
unfolding of human history, the concept of time is significantly altered in 
‘the sense that with the development of human beings—and the 
concomitant “humanization of nature itself” (as Marx put it)—-a radically 
new dimension of time enters the picture. Va 

The fact that humanity, in contrast to the animal world, is made of 
historically created and, under changing conditions, historically 
developing individuals, cannot be divorced from the circumstance that 
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human individuals, as opposed to their species, have a strictly limited 
lifetime. Accordingly, thanks to a long historical development the 
problem of time presents itself in the human context not simply as the 
need to survive from day one to the last hour of the particular 
individuals’ lifespan, but simultaneously also as the challenge directly 
confronting them for the creation of a meaningful life, to the highest 
possible degree, as real subjects of their own life activity. In other 
words, a challenge to make sense of their own life as real “authors” of 
their own acts, in close conjunction with the ever more enhanced 
collective potentialities of their society of which they themselves are an 
integral and actively contributing part. This is how individual and social 
consciousness can really come together in the interest of positive human 
advancement. 

Naturally, under the rule of capital all this is impossible. The vital 
requirement of planning is nullified both at the comprehensive societal 
level and in the life of the particular individuals. At the broadest societal 


level comprehensive planning, in its positive orientation by human need, ` 
is disqualified in the interest of the most myopically oriented time” : 
accountancy, carrying with it increasing dangers of destructive production ‘ 


at the present juncture of history. At the same time, at the level of 
individual consciousness the requirement of “making sense of one’s life” 
can enter only into the socially most ineffectual forms of religious 
discourse, interested in nothing but “the world of beyond.” 

Capital’s necessary abuse of time must prevail at all cost and in all 
domains. Accordingly, in order to envisage a socialist reproductive order 
as the viable hegemonic alternative to the existent, the question of 
planning must remain in the forefront of our attention in the sense in 
which we have seen it discussed on the last few pages. For there can be 
no lasting success without combining the broad social dimension of 
reproductive rationality and the individuals’ quest for a meaningful life. 

These two fundamental dimensions of what it means to be a real 
subject, in the proper sense of the term, stand or fall together. For how 
could the body of freely associated producers, as a consciously self- 
asserting collective force, be the sovereign “subject of power” in the 
social world, planning and autonomously managing its productive 
interchanges with nature and among the members of society, if the 
particular social individuals who constitute that collective force are 
unable to emancipate themselves to the point of becoming “conscious 
subjects of their own actions,” fully assuming responsibility for their 
meaningful life activity? And vice versa: how could the individuals have 
meaningful lives of their own if the overall conditions of social metabolic 
reproduction are dominated by an ‘alien force that frustrates their designs 
and in a most authoritarian way overrules the self-realizing aims and 
values which the social individuals attempt to set themselves? 

The bureaucratic violations of planning in Soviet-type postcapitalist 
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societies were manifestations of the same contradiction. The paralyzing 
“influence of special bureaucratic interests and the overarching power of 
the state” in the economy—rightly deplored by the Magdoffs—had to 
fail. For the members of the Politburo arbitrarily assigned to themselves 
the exclusive role of all-powerful decision making subjects in running 
their decreed “planned economy,” dismissing at the same time with an 
undisguised sense of superiority even the top planning officials of the 
state as “just a bunch of accountants,” as was made abundantly clear by 
Khrushchev in his conversation with Che Guevara.* Moreover, as far as 
the particular individuals of society as a whole were concerned, they had 
even less say in the overall planning process than the arrogantly 
characterized “bunch of accountants.” Their role, as individual subjects, 
was unceremoniously confined by the state authorities to carrying out 
the orders handed down to them from high above. 

The consequences were quite devastating, and understandably so. For 
under the prevailing circumstances the conscious collective subject of the 
necessary comprehensive interchanges could not be constituted at all as 
a genuine collective subject, so as to exercise a truly sustainable control 
over the vital processes of societal reproduction. This was impossible 
because the two fundamental dimensions of what it means to be a real 
subject, mentioned above, were arbitratily broken and opposed to one 
another. In this way—under the given modality of top-down decision 
making—the potential constitutive members of society’s valid collective 
subject, the particiJar individuals, were denied the autonomous control 
of their own meaningful life activity, and thereby also of controlling 
social metabolic reproduction as a whole. The rest of the sad story has 
become well-known through the implosion of the Soviet-type system. 

Thus, for all of the reasons discussed in this section, radically 
overcoming capital’s necessary abuse of time—which degrades human 
beings to the condition of “time’s carcase,” denying them the power of 
self-determination. as real subjects—is vital for the creation of an 
alternative social order. Decapitated and short-circuited time cannot be 
remedied at the general societal level alone. The conditions of individual 
and social emancipation cannot be separated from—let alone opposed 
to—one another. They prevail or fail together, on the temporal plane of 
simultaneity. For one is as fully required for the realization of the other 
as the other way round. One cannot wait for the emancipation of the 
individuals until even the elementary general objectives of social 
transformation are successfully accomplished. For who on earth could 
take even the first steps of a comprehensive social transformation if not 
the individuals who can—and do— identify themselves with their chosen 
society’s objectives and values? 

But to do that, the particular social individuals must liberate 
themselves from the straitjacket of decapitated time narrowly imposed 
upon them. They can do that only by acquiring the power of autonomous, 
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conscious, and responsible decision making, with its proper—non- 
adversarially enlarged—perspective of meaningful life activity. This is 
how it- becomes possible to constitute an alternative social metabolic 
order on a historically sustainable time scale. And that is what confers 
its true meaning on planning as a vital principle of the socialist 
enterprise. 
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The unhappy Kyoto saga is only the latest phase of these developments. I 
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the system. Thus the ‘corrective measures’ envisaged within the framework 
of big international jamborees—like the 1992 gathering in Rio de Janeiro— 
amount to absolutely nothing, since they must be subordinated to the 
perpetuation of the established global power relations and vested interests. 
Causality and time must be treated as a plaything of the dominant capitalist 
interests, no matter how acute the dangers. Thus the future tense is 
callously and irresponsibly confined to the narrowest horizon of immediate 
profit expectations” (Beyond Capital, 148). “Characteristically, even the 
feeble resolutions of the 1992 Rio de Janeiro Conference—watered down 
almost to the point of meaninglessness under the pressure of the dominant 
capitalist powers, primarily the United States whose delegation was headed 
by President Bush [the father of the current president]—are used only as an 
alibi for carrying on as before, doing nothing to meet the challenge while 
pretending to ‘fulfill the obligations undertaken” (Beyond Capital, 270). 

A revealing interview reports a conversation Harry Magdoff had with Che 
Guevara: “I said to Che, ‘What’s important is that when plans are made, 
that the planners, the ones who come up with the directions and the 
numbers, should be involved in thinking about the actual policy 
alternatives in light of practical conditions.” Whereupon he laughed and he 
said that when he was in Moscow, his host Khrushchev, who was then the 
head of the party and the government, took him around to see places as a 
political tourist. Traveling through the city, Che told Khrushchev that he 
would like to meet with the planning commission. Whereupon Khrushchev 
said: ‘Why do you want to do that? They are just a bunch of accountants.” 
See Harry Magdoff, interviewed by Huck Gutman, “Creating a Just Society: 
Lessons from Planning in the U.S.S.R. & the U.S.,” Monthly Review, October 
2002, 2. l 
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Hairy Magdoff died on New Year’s Day 2006 at the age of ninety-two. 
He will be remembered in the hearts of those who knew him, those who 
were profoundly influenced when they heard him speak, and those who 
have read Monthly Review and his great books on imperialism, which 
helped mature the thinking of the generation of leftists who came of age 
during the Vietnam War. It is the warmth of his person, the clarity and 
incisiveness of his thinking, and his profound vision of the absolute 
necessity of socialism that characterize his historic’ contributions and set 
him apart as one of a handful of great Marxist thinkers of the last. 
century. The breadth of Harry’s knowledge—his grasp of world history, 
Marxist literature, and broader literatures—was extraordinary. He was as 
content, for example, to discuss the nature of calculus with a college 
student as Shakespeare with’ a Shakespeare scholar, all with that 
wonderful enthusiasm and energy he always brought to ‘conversations. 

Preparing remarks for this occasion. afforded me the pleasure of 
reading through Harry’s correspondence, which includes not only letters 
he sent to me but copies of some he sent to others, mostly MR readers 
who had asked him for clarification or took issue with what he had 
written in the magazine. His letters were always single spaced and 
tended to run two and a half to three pages. These letters were always 
meant to clarify important points. It was the issue that was important. It 
was not relevant particularly who the initial writer was so long as there 
was a sincere interest in understanding. In these letters, Harry was both 
a wonderful teacher and a serious debater, when that was called for, and 
always a penetrating analyst. In one letter, after thanking the writer for 
initiating the correspondence there are a string of “you assume...” and 
“you claim...” and then all in Harry’s reasonable, friendly tone a generous 
formulation of a conversation between two people who want to 
understand an important issue. Another letter begins “Not for the sake 
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of politeness but in the fullest meaning of the words, you should know I 
deeply appreciate...” and then would come “what I can’t understand is 
this sentence...” and he would get to the heart of the difference between 
himself and his correspondent, invariably confronting matters of 
disagreement unflinchingly. In neither type of letter is there ever rancor; 
a connectedness is invariably: present and a sense of common broader 
commitment and comradeship. The content is always precise, cutting to - 
the heart of complex issues which have been discussed by Marxists for 
centuries. But these letters are always fresh, immediate somehow and 
original, offering creative additions to the tradition in which he and 
many of us do our work. 

Harry would sometimes stew over these letters for days and even 
weeks, as he did over much of what he wrote. It didn’t matter if the 
writer was an undergraduate, a shop militant, or a community activist. 
He took these questions with the utmost seriousness, giving them the 
importance they deserved coming as they did from fellow participants in 
the struggle for justice and a better world. His exposition inevitably 
included progressive steps in the analysis. There were also the seeming 
asides which begin, “While I am at it, permit me to ramble a bit....” He 
would then take one of those leaps which connected elements in a way 
one had not thought to do, that tendered often brilliant insights which 
had the plausibility of connections once obscure, made clear. In taking 
the discussion to a higher level other participants would be brought in— 
Michael Kalecki, Rosa Luxemburg, and others. The issue might be finance 
in world markets or overaccumulation and imperialism.. There would be 
clarifications such as “in searching for roots we have to focus on the 
economy as a whole and the cyclical processes within finance itself,” and 
then always to the disappointment of the reader, “Had enough?” and 
some closing remark about “Please forgive these nit-picking comments,” 
as if this could possibly be the way anyone could interpret what he had 
written. Whether a letter or a conversation, contact with Harry always 
left one thankful and with the feeling of having been in the presence of a 
most unique and remarkable human being. 

The hardest task Harry had was writing letters rejecting articles 
submitted to Monthly Review. He would put these off and be very 
apologetic, trying to find gentler words but finally always making clear 
what the ideal MR essay entailed. Its central feature was accessibility to 
ordinary leftists. He bemoaned the jargon-filled writing and jargon-bound 
thinking of so many academics who sent things in. When attacked in 
print Harry did not like to respond, but when he did it was usually to 

-restate his point and make clear the critic had unfortunately 
misunderstood him. He would close with “I wouldn’t have written this 
letter except...” as if it were a small matter, and then conclude with a 
strong statement, clear, yet seemingly offhand, clarifying some crucial 
matter of politics or political economy theory. 
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- Harry was never happier than when surrounded by young people. At 
the summer conferences of the Union for Radical Political Economics he » 
would hold sessions for the children whose parents were off in 
workshops and begin, “What do you think your parents are off talking 
about?” He was always excited by their questions and their answers to 
the issues’ they themselves had raised under his guidance. Their 
intellectual curiosity found an outlet in his own. Sitting at the fringe of 
one of these sessions was to experience a lesson in dialectical thinking 
far-more advanced than anything going on elsewhere in the camp. Harry 
had somewhat. this same quality in the lectures he gave to college. 
audiences. There was always serious analysis of the sort most students 
had never experienced. There were the clear tables and charts—data 
which made points, illuminating historical developments and the nature 
of capitalisin as a mode of production in a particular conjuncture. His 
MR articles, of course, did this as well. 

For some yéars Harry, his wife Beadie, my wife, and I had a theater 
series subscription and would take a taxi to our favorite restaurant and 
then go to the theater. This involved cab rides during which Harry 
frequently looked at the hack license, saw from the name where the 
cabbie might be from, and engaged him in conversation about the man’s 
home country. ‘After being asked where he came from, the driver would 
always be surprised that Harry knew where it was and something: about 
it.. The conversation eventually got around to “Who is this guy?” I found 


.a note Harry wrote me, in which he tells one such story in his own 


words of a ride where we had been discussing things. n! 
After you left the cab on Monday the cab driver turning his head 
around almost 180 degrees while driving: You write history? 
Harry: A little this, a little that, mainly about imperialism. | 
Cabdriver: (Again turning head) That is very interesting, what do 
you write? 
Harry: | suppose you come from the third world. People there 
understand imperialism. 


Cabdriver: Yes, Pm from Pakistan. My ‘father was a communist, 
but he turned religious. He was unhappy about the way 
intellectuals were treated in Eastern Europe. The theology he 
teaches in the university is not accepted by the establishment. 


Harry: He brings up social issues? 


Cabdriver: That’s right. (He takes out a pencil and paper.) What 
are these books you wrote about imperialism? 


Sorry to say 1 didmt take his address so 1 could send him the 
books. 
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Harry went on to discuss the expression on the driver’s face and his 
happiness over getting to talk about imperialism with someone. I could 
also imagine Harry’s inner smile and his profound enjoyment in the 
conversation. i Eo 

For many left intellectuals and activists a visit to the MR office had 
much of the same element and is remembered and treasured. One suc 
reminiscence by Vinod Vyasulu appeared in the Economic and Political 
Weekly (June 29, 1996, if you want to get the flavor). These weekly 
sessions were open to anyone and on any given Wednesday there might 
be South African revolutionaries, American trade union activists visiting 
from Detroit, a future head, of state, students of all sorts, professors, 
and writers. The mix produced incredible conversations, usually with 
Harry asking ‘probing questions which brought out a great deal from all 
present and left them, after. a time that went by too quickly, feeling that 
they had been part of something very important and intensely satisfying. 
For many years Beadie presided over dinner-parties at the Magdoff home 
which had. something of the quality of international salons in which 
world famous’ Marxists would gather for conversations that refreshed 
and inspired. | 

I suppose I should say something of Harry’s contribution to our 
understanding of imperialism and financial capitalism, where the impact 
of his work was profound and incredibly widespread. His work inspired 
a generation. But you know that. I want.to however stress three points 
in his thinking which are perhaps less well understood. The first has to 
do with ‘his constant references- to New Deal programs, which he 
endorsed and thought should be pushed politically in our own time even 
as he was sharply critical of most reformist measures. A second concerns 
his strong dislike for simplistic ideas of market socialism. The third 
relates to the intellectual work of Lenin. . | 

Harry often reminisced about the New Deal. This was more than 
nostalgia. He saw prefigurative elements of real socialism in a number of 
these programs. He also had watched the Roosevelt administration 
pushed to the left by mass movements, by working people in motion 
who grasped the nature of class oppression and what was to be. done. In 
much the same way that Marx wrote in support of the Paris Commune, 
not to endorse a- particular measure of the communards but in support of 
a working class taking history into their own hands. 3 

During the 1930s and early 1940s Harry worked in a number of New 
Deal positions. At the National Commission on Technological 
Unemployment he developed productivity measures for the Department of 
Labor publishing technical articles in the American Statistical Association 
Journal and Econometrica. At the National Defense Advisory Board he 
put together data on.industrial capacity to adjust civilian and military 
production. At the War Production Board he was in charge of planning 
and control of machinery and equipment for metal working factories, the 
key sector for war production. When he took charge of the Current 
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Business Analysis Division at the Commerce Department and oversaw 
publication of the Survey of Current Business he guided a detailed and 
intimate understanding of the way an economy is put together. In all of 
these and other technical and policy positions he came to understand 
how planning could work in very practical terms. When you combine the 
awareness he developed in these positions with his unflinching 
commitment to social justice you better understand his thinking on 
“market” socialism. As he wrote (again from a letter), “But markets can’t 
tell or do anything worthwhile about people who have no money, or 
about hunger and misery.” The issue of how choice is made, Harry 
wrote, is that “either those choices are made by and for those who have 
good jobs and/or profits or by and for all the people.” And in response 


- to a reader’s fear of the gulag and rigid bureaucracy of the Soviet Union, 


- Harry first explained the Soviet experience noting that “History is...made 


I TEA TEN, TT i A ah 


by people under limited conditions” but that “there is no inevitable type 
of central planning.” He argued, “Oddly enough it was the unplanned 
character of the way planning was introduced in the Soviet Union that 
led (in fact forced) the state to adopt even more administrative 
controls.” He explained how this led to a military command structure. 
There was however no reason to think that under more auspicious 
conditions the outcome would be unacceptable. . 

Lenin is widely dismissed in some circles these days and has been 
disparaged by many on the left for some time. I think Harry’s 
appreciation of Lenin was for his serious ability to see the moving 
present in history and his ability to read changes in a conjuncture, thet: 
meaning and possibilities. Unlike many Leninists Harry understood the 
great differences between what Lenin had to say and how he thought in 
1905 in What is to Be Done? and the Lenin of 1917 writing on The State 
and Revolution. The appreciation goes to the heart of how Harry 
understood theory and practice. In a discussion of one of our 
disagreements on Lenin, Harry offered a prefatory story about “a fellow 
from Pinsk insisting that his visitor from Minsk before leaving for home 
accompany him to observe the rabbi holding court.” The punch line was 
funny of course but made a point which somehow was that “Lenin still 
stands as a guide but not very useful unless when it helps studies of the 
concrete in historical development.” This same point appears in a 1988 
interview with the journal Rethinking Marxism-.in which Harry said, 
“Frankly, the concept of ‘rethinking Marxism’ is alien to me. It is a non- 
issue. I am aware that what I am saying is contrary to what your group 
and your magazine are about. The aim of Marxists should not be to 


rehash ‘how to read CapitaP but to concentrate on ‘how to read 


capitalism.’ Characteristic of the Monthly Review school is its old- 
fashioned Marxism,” Harry went on, “that tries to understand what is 
significantly new about today’s world. What needs to be modernized in 
Marxism will come about from such study and not by rethinking 
Marxism as such.” In this profoundly important regard Harry Magdoff 
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differed from many guardians of Marxism-Leninist thought. Harry, like 
Marx and Lenin, is to be judged by how he used an understanding of 
the world which is profound and finally of irreplaceable importance. 
Younger friends tried to keep Harry up on events at the World Social 
Forum. He wrote of the anti-neoliberal movements: 


The latter are wonderful. And they may get some useful reforms. 
But these are surface matters. What distinguishes the post-WWII 
decades is the growth of poverty, the large numbers of people 
driven off the land to supply the hopeless slums of urban centers. 
The reforms will help some of the people some of the time. But 
the pauperization and the class structure of the periphery and the 
drain of the surplus by the big owners, the strains between the 
imperialism powers are what it is all about. 


Harry was impatient with the exclusive focus on today’s globalization, 
privatization, and neoliberalism without proper appreciation of the long 
history and structural nature of imperialism. In a letter from June 2002, 
after noting that the role of neoliberalism in the third world was hardly 
new, having a long history as an ideology and a practice that perpetuates 
dependency, he goes on to comment, “What needs explaining is 
neoliberalism’s growing dominance in the industrialized countries 
alongside the long stretch of economic stagnation.” “My take on this,” 
he wrote, “is to view the new (or revived) neoliberalism as a sign of the 
failure of social democracy. Social democracy’s role has been to put a 
human face on capitalism: to avoid social disorder and smooth the road 
to capital accumulation....” His view was that things had moved along 
so that “From the capitalist class’s view social democracy became less 
and less relevant. This failure opened the door to those who now are 
tearing apart, piece by piece, the earlier social progress.” All his life 
Harry stayed up on events all over the world. 

I would like to conclude with some recent material. First to note that 
Harry wanted MR to do more on the ideals of socialism with the human 
side—Oscar Wilde, G. B. Shaw, Debs, poems by Blake and Shelley, and a 
contribution by one of his special heroes, William Morris—prominently 
represented. For the proposed collection he suggested that anarchists 
such as Kropotkin and Emma Goldman be included, as well as socialists. 
In a letter of a year and a half ago Harry wrote, “I am starting to reread 
Spinoza’s Ethics as part of my thinking about socialism. So Pm a nut. 
Let the dialectic continue.” A year ago in response to a report on a 
planned conference Harry wrote, “It looks great...Ach, if I were only ten 
years younger (even seven years). But my spirit will be there.” And so it 
was, and is: wherever anti-imperialists gather, Harry Magdoff will always 
be present. 
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Pablo Neruda wrote in elegant verse what Harry Magdoff analyzed in 
prose: 
But we have to see behind all them, there is something 
behind the traitors and the gnawing rats, 
an empire which sets the table 
‘and serves up the nourishment and the bullets... 


Harry saw behind them all, behind the traitors and the gnawing rats, 
and he identified, analyzed, and rejected the empire which sets the table. 
The table settings changed over decades, even the size and shape of the 
table were altered. The careful economic proof of U.S. empire in the 
sixties became the contemporary global imperialism in this post-9/1l 
millennium. Harry Magdoff named, tracked, and opposed the bloody 
dehumanizing course of U.S. imperialism over six decades. 

Harry Magdoff exemplified intellectual depth and daring by 
scrutinizing and identifying the contradictions within what looks, 
superficially, to be invincible. His work contributed to the conditions for 
radical activism. Through the pages of Monthly Review in 1966-68 and 
especially with his 1969 book, The Age of Imperialism, Harry educated 
generations of new leftists. He taught by naming the system, he trained 
by doing a careful and concrete dissection of the specific conditions and 
dynamics within the U.S. political economy, and he inspired through his 
rich, long life by never compromising with capitalism, which held no 
allure for him. Let me give some examples. 


Naming the System . 

In April 1965, at the first national march on Washington against the 
Vietnam War, organized by Students for a Democratic Society (SDS), its 
then-president Paul Potter spoke: 

What kind of system is it that justifies the United States...seizing 

the destinies of the Vietnamese people and using them callously 
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for its own purposes? What kind of a system is it that 
disenfranchises people in the. South, leaves millions upon millions 
of people throughout the country impoverished and excluded from 
the mainstream and the promise of American society...) We must 
name that system. We must name it, describe it, analyze it, 
understand it and change it! 


Simply put, Harry Magdoff named the system. He responded to the 
emerging social movements by answering that question with his analysis 
of U.S. imperialism. At that time, SDS had several score chapters in 
colleges and universities. Already, Harry had this appetite for connecting 
with the questioning young, a quality which characterized Harry’s work 
and priorities. Eleanor Stein remembers Erasmus High School students 
in Brooklyn meeting at the Magdoff home to discuss politics with Harry 
and Beadie, struggling to make meaning of the world around them. 

By early 1968, time seemed speeded up. As young people within U.S. 
borders, we lurched forward to attempt to assume a greater 
responsibility for what was being done in our name. A brief taste of 
events will evoke that sense of urgency (familiar in different ways today): 


¢ In January 1968, the Tet Offensive in Vietnam involved a 
coordinated Vietnamese attack on thirty-six provincial capitals and 
five major cities, including Saigon. 

¢ In February 1968, Dr. Benjamin Spock and four other activists were 
indicted for conspiracy to “counsel, aid and abet young men to 
violate the draft laws.” 

¢ By aaa over 5,000 U.S. Marines were pinned down at Khe 
Sanh. 

¢ In April, when Dr. King was assassinated in Memphis, black 
rebellions erupted in 125 cities, 55,000 National Guard and federal 
Tea occupied cities where 20,000 were arrested and 46 people 
died. 

¢ A week later in April, students seized and occupied five buildings 
at Columbia University demanding that the university end its war- 
related research and its callous occupation of Harlem. Columbia 
students occupying Low Library went through President Grayson 
Kirk’s files, discovering and publishing proof of Columbia’s 
participation in a secret (and oft-denied) university consortium of 
war-related research (“IDA,” the Institute for Defense Analysis) 
funded by the Defense Department. 

¢ In May, students and workers almost toppled the government of 
France. 

t In June, Robert Kennedy was assassinated in Los Angeles. 

¢ In August, the Soviet Union invaded Czechoslovakia to suppress a 
popular democratic movement, and antiwar young people converged 
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on the Democratic National Convention in Chicago where a police 
riot unfolded on international TV. 

In September, authorities in Mexico massacred 325 students in 
Tlatelolco. l 


As colleges and universities reopened in fall 1968, SDS was 
overflowing with new members; hundreds of chapters sprang up in state 
colleges, community colleges, and high schools, most unheard of at the 
SDS National Office, where I was one of three people newly elected to 
SDS national leadership. Seemingly overnight, SDS was transformed from 
a catalyst organization based in a few score universities to a huge cross- 
class phenomenon of more than 100,000 students. Militancy was 
expected and activism was growing. More members were first-generation 
college, from working-class families, and they too wanted to kick the 
ass of the ruling class. 

We took delegations of youth to meet with the -Vietnamese in 
Budapest, Montreal, and Havana. We met with New Left activists across 
Europe at an international New Left conference in Ljubljana, stopping in 
Prague, Frankfurt, Stockholm, and Paris—seeking common ground and 
finding inspiration. 

What we learned from European New Leftists that summer of 1968 
was that the activists from North America were woefully lacking in basic 
analytical skills. We were not only ill-mannered, boorish, and 
unprepared. We were without the basic Marxist tools to examine our 
conditions and to be coherent social critics—in a dynamic and rapidly 
transforming world of revolutionary national liberation movements, 
socialist efforts, and capitalist competition and struggles emerging in 
the first world nations. A further challenge came from thirty Vietnamese 
comrades—from both North and South—who spent a week with the SDS 
delegation in Budapest, teaching this passionate, partying, and 
Opinionated gaggle of young North Americans about the 2,000-year 
Vietnamese history of struggle, about the American occupation, and 
about why the Vietnamese liberation forces would surely prevail against 
U.S. forces despite the enormous disparity in technology and resources: . 
both politically and militarily. Avid, committed, and inadequate, we 
wanted to live up to the historic challenge. 

SDS’s national strategy in 1968-69 was relatively coherent: (1) promote - 
power-structure research into war-related institutional activity in colleges 
and universities (including ROTC), to focus and inform local campaigns 
against the Vietnam War; (2) encourage SDS chapters to engage with and 
act in solidarity with emerging black student unions on campuses, to 
support calls for black studies, to facilitate community and worker 
solidarity, and to demand open enrollment; and (3) escalate educational 
tactics of direct action, civil disobedience, and militancy. On the ground, 
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on campuses, action merged with anger and anxiety about the draft and 
rebellious alienation from the established order. We were not afraid to 
offend. Increasingly, the talk was of revolution, spurred by the black 
freedom movement, in concert with third world national liberation forces 
and allies in Prague, Berlin, Paris, and Tokyo. 

As soon as campuses opened that fall, two of us from the SDS 
National Office went to the offices of Monthly Review in New York City. 
We asked the older scholars and writers there for help. We offered an 
unruly mass of outraged students and begged for Monthly Review to 
participate in a massive political education project. Harry Magdoff and 
Eddie Boorsteen responded. They came to speak on campuses. They 
listened to students. “The essays presented here,” Harry wrote in the 
opening sentence of The Age of Imperialism, “were written in response 
to questions asked repeatedly during and after lectures given at various 
colleges.” 

He listened as well as lectured, and he learned. “It was both the 
significance of the questions posed,” Magdoff noted, “and the scholarly 
vacuum which prompted the studies published here.” He embraced his 
students and recognized them as who they were, caring about them and 
urging the development of the brain as well as the heart. 

Monthly Review and Harry Magdoff in particular provided the antiwar 
movement with the tools to become significantly anti-imperialist. By 
recognizing that imperialism was a system—economic, political, cultural, 
and military—it became clear that it was not merely a policy which 
could be modified. Reform was not an option. It was then necessary and 
inevitable to link the issues: the black freedom movement and the 
Vietnam War, the aggressions in Latin America, and feminism. Some 
form of revolutionary socialism was to be considered. How to bring it to 
life with vibrant participatory democracy? 

From the vantege of today, we long to interrogate Harry even more: 
What became of the Vietnamese revolutionary movement? In what ways 
is there a legacy from the sixties to build upon, or are we beginning 
again? How do we grapple with the massive military and cultural 
expansion of the U.S. empire? 

In his first editorial as coeditor of Monthly Review in May 1969, 
Harry together with Paul wrote a piece entitled: “The Old Left and the 
New.” He chided the remaining fragments of the old left as reformist 
and bankrupt. “At first,” he wrote of the New Left, 


their objectives tended to be articulated as demands for instant 
reforms or changes in policy (“Freedom iJow!”, “End the War in 
Vietnam!”, tc.). But gradually they learned through practical 
experience that those on whom the system confers real power were 
not about to accede to these demands, preferring instead to crack 
open the heads of the demanders. It was in this way that the New 
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Left, or at least the more advanced elements within it, developed 
rapidly into an outspokenly revolutionary movement: an evil system 
which cannot or will not reform itself must be overthrown and 
replaced by a better one. 


Through this dynamic engagement with young activists, Harry 
Magdoff profoundly impacted a generation of anti-imperialists. 


Careful Analysis 


Magdoff’s years of work at the Bureau of Labor Statistics served him 
well, for each article he wrote reflects the value of the concrete. Harry 
combined detailed specifics with huge constructs. His writings deployed 
the small graph, the two-line table, and the pithy chart to great effect. 
Harry’s need to look for the evidence, to wrestle with reality, is the 
antithesis of what Comedy Central and the Daily Show call the fact free 
zone of the Bush administration. : 

Through his careful proof of the critical value of internationalism to . 
capital, his examination of economic stagnation and unemployment, his 
consideration of the dynamic of increased conflict between the center 
and the periphery, and increased inter-capitalist rivalry, Magdoff taught. 
His tone, his methodology, and his radical goals were themselves 
pedagogic. 

In the pages of Monthly Review, the editors spoke to frustrated 
graduate students eager to be useful to the radical cause; they published 
an éssay on black women in revolt; they promoted the War Bulletin 
(documenting actions across the country in resistance to the Vietnam 
War); they published a cable from OSPAAL (the Organization of 
Solidarity with the peoples of Asia, Africa and Latin America) from 
Havana on the occasion of the police assassination of Black Panther Party 
leaders Fred Hampton and Mark Clark in Chicago; and they met with the 
Africa Research Greup and the Union of Radical Political Economists. 

In short, Magdoff and Monthly Review were a vibrant revolutionary 
project in the critical years of New Left activism and struggle. 


r 


Further, He Inspired 


Harry Magdoff was a true New Leftist. He lived his life without 
making a mockery of his values. 

He wrote, again, in that first essay with Paul: “It is a long and 
difficult struggle’ we have entered into, and those who stay the course 
and rise to their responsibilities in the process will need understanding 
as well as passion and will power.” 

He was talking of us, then young activists: high on passion and will 
power, short on understanding. “The New Left in the United States 
today is revolutionary, and that is all <o the good. But despite ad che 
revolutionary talk one hears among radical young people, many have no 
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clear idea of what a revolution naples and no one knows ‘how a 
revolution is going to be made in a country like ours.” 

‘He exemplified cross-generational engagement in his long life, and 
he offers the New Left generation a striking model for today: Don’t 
sentimentalize earlier struggles. Indulge in no nostalgia about our own 
youthful activism..Do: not romanticize or demonize ourselves or our era. 
Move on from fighting the same old fights. Stay tuned to the present 
and the emerging future. Be useful to today’s young radicals. —— ` 

In this context, -we take from Harry Magdoff’s ethical. work and life 


the enduring gifts of motivation, encouragement, inspiration, and ' 


understanding. He arouses the mind and’in so, doing stirs the spirit. He 

moves us to be better. In helping us to wake up, to see behind the 

traitors and the gnawing rats to the empire, he laid down the challenge 

of making meaning: now you see. Now you must act on what you see. 
This is how he humanizes, Harry’s radical act. 


A 


Passion and objectivity, by currently accepted standards, are 
considered: to be mutually exclusive in the social sciences. It is conceded 
that- a good general should and can, at one and the same time, be a man 
of passion and a. cool-headed realist. But not the social scientist: he 
apparently cannot be trusted to recognize and respect the truth if he 
feels too strongly about it. Obviously, passion. can . interfere with 
objectivity, but it is equally true that the mere appearance of objectivity 
ean serve to becloud the truth. Excessive interest in appearing to be 


objective can lead.to ignoring the. implicit assumptions about the . 


permanence of the institutions ‘studied and consequently to an 
unquestioning acceptance of the myths that have grown up in the process 


of attempting to guarantee this permanence. It: can also lead to the > 


restriction of studies to safe, if relatively insignificant, areas—those 

about which controversy can be conducted in a gentlemanly fashion. 
—Harry Magdoff, “The Achievement of Paul Baran,” 
- Monthly Review, March 1965 
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Socialism on the Ground 


JOHN J. SIMON 


Harry and Paul—but especially Harry—were occasionally criticized by 
some on the left for a seeming contradiction between their advocacy of 
socialism and their support for what were thought to be reformist 
measures like single-payer universal health insurance, something that MR 
has supported for at least a quarter century. For Harry socialism was not 
only a theoretical construct ‘or merely a tool for the analysis of the 
iniquities of capitalism. It was all of these things of course, but it was a 
guide to. everyday action; in other words, a kind of socialism on the 
ground. 

In Harry’s political calculus, the starting point was always with the 
most exploited, the most immiserated. So long before I met him, even 
before he was involved with Monthly Review, in the dark fifties when he 
was under attack and blacklisted, when Beadie still worked in the New 
York City school system, they both supported the red-baited New York 


. Teacher’s. Union, not simply because it defended the rights of its 
. members. In the teeth of 1950s segregation and white supremacy, the 


union—and Harry and Beadie—worked to empower New York’s and the 
nation’s African Americans by making sure that what was then called 
“Negro History Week” was implemented. The union, its treasury 
depleted by the little McCarthys in the city’s school system, made sure 
that curriculum materials on the struggle for racial justice were available 
to every New York teacher. In addition, hundreds of thousands of copies 
were distributed in schools nationwide. That, was socialism on the 
ground. . 
In the early ’60s, hen Harry got out from under the anticommunist 
hysteria and had become an editor and co-owner of Russell and Russell, 
a reprinter of scholarly books, and I was at the beginning of a 
commercial book publishing career, he contracted with me for a 
paperback edition of W. E. B. Du Bois’s Black Recoristruction in America. 
Harry had published a hardcover library edition of his friend Du Bois’s 
greatest. work, but knew that this book and others could and should 
become weapons in the armories of the thousands of black and white 
students going South to end decades of social and political segregation 


John J. Simon (jjsimon737@gmail.com) has beén a book editor and public radio 
and television producer. He is a director of the Monthly Review Foundation. l 

This article was a speech delivered at the memorial for Harty on May 6, 2006, at 
the Brecht Forum in New York City. 
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' and economic exploitation. We published the paperback in the immediate 
aftermath of the 1963 March on Washington. In the following year, with 
gentle prodding from Harry, some of us in the industry started a fund. 
that sent books to the newly emerging: freedom schools—teaching 
literacy and the ins and outs of a repressive voter registration system. 
That too was socialism on the ground. 

Then of course, mit’n derin, or “along with everything else,” Harry 
drew my attention to Lewis Henry Morgan’s anthropological classic, 
Ancient Society, which had been out of print for years. Harry had just 
reprinted a hardcover library edition and got me to put it out in 
paperback—and even suggested the young brilliant Marxist anthropologist 
Eleanor Burke Leacock to write a new introduction. The book’s 
publication and Leacock’s introduction helped restore a key source for 
Marx’s and Engels’s understanding of the place of indigenous peoples in 
their account of the development of capitalist society. By the way, the 
full title of Engels’s great book is The Origin of the Family, Private 
Property, and the State, in the Light of the Researches of Lewis H. 
Morgan. So Harry had a role in getting not only scholars, but 
undergraduates, to pay renewed attention to Morgan and Engels. From 
the 1960s onward The Origin of the Family—buttressed with Morgan’s 
book—info-med radical thinking about feminism, the environment, and 
not least the condition of indigenous peoples in both the first and third — 
worlds. Socialism on the ground—you bet. 

Harry and I served together in the ’60s and °70s on the grants 
committee of the Rabinowitz Foundation run by the leftist lawyer Victor 
Rabinowitz and his sister Lucille Pearlman. The foundation was funded 
by a fortune their father had amassed in the garment business. Among 
its early grants, all proposed by Harry, was money to purchase a 
headquarters building, a fleet of cars, and two-way radios for the civil 
rights revolutionaries of the Student Nonviolent Coordinating 
Committee. In addition, Harry supported foundation grants for William 
Appleman Williams and Herbert Marcuse, to name but two who helped 
shape the political and intellectual climate of the 1960s. Meanwhile, as 
the resistance to the Vietnam War flowered, Harry and Beadie were there 
too. In nearly every great demonstration in New York, the line of march 
may have been led by the Veterans of the Abraham Lincoln Brigade, but 
not too far behind were the Magdoffs. The meaning of the 1960s has 
been much debated and discussed, not least by Harry. But his 
participation in the civil rights and antiwar struggles was more evidence 
of his ongoing belief in socialism on the ground. After Beadie died and 
Harry moved to Fred and Amy’s place in Vermont, he decided to donate 
his large research library to the freedom fighters in Nepal. A. few of us 
helped pack up the books for shipment. In the midst of this, however, 
we received an e-mail from Nepal about a government crackdown. Under 
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no circumstances should books mentioning Mao Zedong on the cover þe 
packed on top. So we decided to cover the boxes with books from 
Har" ?s considerable Yiddish collection. Trouble was, as John Mage 
noticed, I had included a Yiddish-English dictionary, which would have 
made life easy for the Nepalese authorities. Harry would never have 
made that mistake; he always thought things through and considered 
conscquences—In both Yiddish and English. That was more socialism on 
the ground. 

When Harry met with Che Guevara he asked how he could help. Che 
said “teach me.” Che also famously said “the duty of the revolutionary is 
to make the revolution.” Harry was busy doing that every day. He was a 
revolutionary. And he personified socialism on the ground. 


MONTHLY REVIEW Fifry Years Ago 





We are told that President Nasser of Egypt, who nationalized the 
Suez Canal on July 26th, is an evil, power-hungry dictator. Britain, 
thunders Sir Anthony Eden, has no quarrel with the Egyptian people but 
with one man only who is jeopardizing Egypt’s future for his own malign - 
purposes....The ghosts of Hitler and Munich are constantly evoked: the 
appetite of a dictator is insatiable—appeasement never pays. 

Nasser is a dictator all right, and on occasion he practices most of 
the dirty tricks of the trade. But he didn’t get that way on July 26th, and 
anyone who can calmly swallow a Chiang Kai-shek, a Syngman Rhee, and 
a Francisco Franco has no excuse for gagging on a Nasser. Moreover, it 
is ludicrous to compare Egypt, a third-rate military power which was 
but recently soundly trounced by little Israel, with Nazi Germany: 
Munich, as a perceptive French commentator recently remarked, is not 
on the Nile.... 

We have no intention of trying to present a full catalogue of 
hypocrisies: suffice it to say that the official and unofficial spokesmen for 
the Western point of view have hardly spoken an honest word since the 
Suez crisis began—and most of them know it. They know that Nasser is 
no Hitler and that the “free world” is as hospitable to dictators as it is 
to democrats. They know that the reason for Western interest in Egypt 
has nothing to do with the welfare of the Egyptian people....Above all, 
they know that the real issue in the dispute is one thing and one thing 
only, the profits of foreign investment—immediately, the profits of the 
Canal Company itself; looming larger and more ominously in the 
background, the profits of that greatest of all capitalis: combines, the 
international oil cartel. 

--The Editors, “What Every American Should Know About the Suez 
Crisis,” Monthly Review, October 1956 
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A Marxist Perspective 
HARRY MAGDOFF 


Marxists may be expected to have few disagreements about the 
meaning of work in the past and present. The same cannot be said, 
however, about work in the future. Since I will be talking about work 
under socialism and communism as well as in history, what I am 
presenting here is a Marxist perspective, not the Marxist perspective. 

A very good illustration of how subjective views and class bias can 
influence one’s view of work in a socialist society is found in the once 
popular and influential utopian novel Looking Backward, by Edward 
Bellamy. This book appeared in 1888 in the midst of a period of rapid 
industrialization, growing concentration of economic power, and violent 
class struggle. Bellamy imagined that the trust-building of his time 
would eventually lead to the concentration of all capital into the hands 
of one giant corporation. This would simplify the shift of ownership of 
all the means of production to the state, which would then apply the 
rules of reason to create a well-ordered, egalitarian society. Such a 
scenario of a painless, peaceful transition and the design of a just social 
order captured the public’s imagination here and abroad. Not since Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin had so influential a novel appeared in this country. Millions 
of copies of the book were sold, many readers were converted to 
socialist ways of thought, “Bellamy Clubs” sprung up across the land, 
and ideas introduced in the book contributed greatly to the program of 
the Populist Party. 

Bellamy used a simple and by now familiar literary device to 
introduce his utopia. The hero, Julian West, arises from a hypnotic sleep 
in the year 2000 to find himself in a United States where classes, 
exploitation, and money have disappeared, and where all enjoy the living 
standards of the well-to-do middle class of nineteenth-century Boston. 
As West locates himself in the new world, the reader learns how the 
good society was supposed to have been reached and how it operates. 





This is a reconstruction from notes of a talk given at the Third North American 
Christian~Marxist Dialogue held in May 1982 at Wesley Theological Seminary in 
Washington, D.C. At the opening session, during which this talk was given, a Christian 
perspective was presented by Monsignor George Higgins. 

This essay is reprinted from the October 1982 issue of Monthly Review. 
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THE MEANING OF WORK 


What is relevant for the present discussion is Bellamy’s treatment of 
work in his utopia, since he carries over to his dream of the future 
characteristic bourgeois attitudes to work and leisure. Work is a burden. 
At best, it should be avoided. But if that is not possible, it should be 
gotten over with as early in life as possible so that more of one’s 
lifetime can be enjoyed in leisure. Thus in Looking Backward everyone is 
obligated to join the army of workers at age 21, toiling at “common- 
labor” tasks during the first three work years. Thereafter, one-is free to 
choose an occupation, subject to some government restrictions. 
Compulsory labor service ends at age 45, after which the good life of 
cultivated ladies and gentlemen of leisure can begin. 

In all fairness, Bellamy does ‘not denigrate work as such. It is his 
celebration of leisure that typifies the mentality of the bourgeoisie in 
capitalist society and upper classes throughout history. Adam Smith, the 
great theoretician of the capitalist economy, is much more explicit when, 
in a different context, he defines work as an activity requiring the worker 
to give up “his tranquility, his freedom, and his happiness.” Wages, 
according to Smith, are the reward the laborer receives for his or her 
sacrifices. How utterly different is the Marxist perspective! Look at the 
scorn Marx heaps on Smith for this negative attitude to work: 


In the sweat of thy brow shalt thou labor! was Jehovah’s curse on 
Adam. And this is labor for Smith, a curse. “Tranquility” appears 
as the adequate state, as identical with “freedom” and “happiness.” 
It seems quite far from Smith’s mind that the individual, “in his 
normal state of health, strength, activity, skill, facility,” also needs 
a normal portion of work, and of the suspension of tranquility. 
Certainly, labor obtains its measure from the outside, through the 
aim to be attained and the obstacles to be overcome in attaining 
it. But Smith has no inkling whatever that. the overcoming of 
obstacles is in itself a liberating activity—and that, further, the 
external aims become stripped of the semblance of merely external 
natural urgencies, and become posited as aims which the 
individual himself posits—hence as self-realization, objectification 
of the subject, hence real freedom, whose action is, precisely, 
labor. He is right, of course, that, in its historic forms as slave- 
labor, serf-labor, and wage-labor, labor always appears as repulsive, 
always as external forced labor; and not-labor, by contrast, as 
“freedom and happiness.” This holds doubly: for this contradictory 
labor; and relatedly, for labor which has not yet created the 
Subjective and objective conditions for itself...in which labor 
becomes attractive work, the individual’s self-realization, which in 
no way means that it becomes mere fun, mere amusement....Really 
free working...is at the. same time precisely the most damned 
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seriousness, the most intensive- exertion. ‘The work of material 
production can achieve this character only (1) when its social 
character is posited, (2) when it is of a scientific and at the ‘same 

' time general character, not merely human exertion, as a specifically 
harnessed natural force, but exertion as subject, which appears in 
the production process, not in a merely natural, spontaneous form, . 
but as an activity regulating all the forces of nature. Adam Smith, 
by the way, has only the slaves of capital in mind.” 


Marx and Engels saw work as central to human existence. This thenie 
is developed by Engels in his unfinished essay, “The Part Played by 
Labour in the Transition from Ape to Man,” where he maintains that 
labo: “is the prime basic condition for ali human existence, and this to 
such an extent that, in a sense, we have to say that labor created man 
himself.”t This speculation by Engels on the evolution of human beings 
focuses on the idea that walking on two feet freed the use of the hand 
and made possible its development for complex tasks. The specialization 
of the hand in turn led to labor, the mastery over nature, and the 
‘differentiation of the human species. Labor brought people together 
under conditions “where they had something to say to each other.” 
Thus, with labor came speech and the stimuli under the influence of 
which the brain of the ape gradually changed into that of human beings. 
Further evolution along this path led to society: 


By the combined functioning of hands, speech organs, and the 
brain, not only in each individual but also in society, men became 
capable of executing more and more complicated operations, and 
were able to set for themselves and achieve higher and higher 
aims. The work of each generation itself became different, more 
perfect and more diversified. Agriculture was added to hunting 
and cattle-raising; then came spinning, weaving; metal-working, 


* Karl Marx, Grundrisse (Baltimore, Maryland: Penguin Books, 1973), 611-12. Marx is 
discussing the following statement in Adam Smith's The Wealch of Nations: "In his 
ordinary state of health, strength and spirits; in the ordinary degree of his skill and 
dexterity, [the laborer] must always lay down the same portion of his éase, his liberty, 
and his happiness." Marx read the French translation of The Wealth of Nations. By the 
time we get the Grundrisse in English, his references to Smith have passed through 
several languages. In order to make the passage from Marx more understandable, when 
quoting Smith I used the somewhat inaccurate version that appears in the’ English 
translation of the Grundrisse. 


f The original title of the essay reads, "Anteil der Arbeit an der Menschwerdung des 
Affen.” Although the primary meaning of Mensch is human being, translators have adopt- 
ed the convention of equating Mensch with man. The reader should know that in the 
citations from this essay by Engels ande the one from Marx used later in this article, the 
original text referred to Mensch and not man. 
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pottery and navigation...trade, industry, art, and science.* 


Along with the growing complexity of society, however, came private 
property, the separation of people into classes, and a social division of 
Jabor—all of which deeply altered the meaning of work. Differences in 
environment led to differences in the way people worked and in the 
things they made. The type of soil and the availability of animals, fish, 
forests, ores, coal, waterfalls, etc., influenced the means of production 
and subsistence of each community. Nature provided both the. 
opportunities and the fetters. Yet within these constraints it was 
nevertheless the social factor that increasingly determined the 
organization of work and the distribution of its products. 


The First Social Division of Labor 


In the earliest forms of social organization, family and kinship 
relations set the pattern for the way different tasks were undertaken or 
assigned. There are various theories—or shall we say speculations?— 
about how this low-technology mode of production based on personal 
relations and production for use (rather than for exchange) gave way to 
the dominance of exchange, private property, and an increasingly rigid 
division of labor. According to Engels, the early “natural” division of 
labor eventually “undermines the collectivity of production and ; 
appropriation, elevates the appropriation of products by individuals into 
the general rule and thus creates exchange between 
individuals....Gradually, commodity production becomes the dominating 


* "The Part Played by Labour in the Transition from Ape to Man," in Frederick Engels, 
Dialectics of Nature (Moscow: Foreign Languages Publishing House, 1954). It is also 
available as ‘an appendix, along with an interesting introduction by Eleanor Burke 
Leacock, in F. Engels, The Origin of the Family, Private Property and the State (New 
York: International Publishers, 1972). Engel's theory of human origins is examined in the 
light of scientific explorations since the essay was written (1876) in an interesting book 
by Charles Woolfson, The Labour Theory of Culture (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
1982). 

In addition to discussing the evolution of man, Engels introduces an ecologica] theme 
that has a very modern ring: "In short, the animal merely uses its environment, and 
brings about changes in it simply by his presence; man by his changes makes it serve his 
ends, masters it. This is the final, essential distinction between man and other animals, 
and once again it is labor that brings about this distinction. Let us not, however, flatter 
ourselves overmuch on account of our human victories over nature. For each such victory 
nature takes its revenge on us. Each victory, it is true, in the first place brings about the 
results we expected, but in the second and third places it has quite different, unforeseen 
effects which only too often cancel the first..... Thus at every step we are reminded that 
we by no means rule over nature like a conqueror over a foreign people, like someone 
standing outside nature—but that we, with flesh, blood and brain; belong to nature and 
exist in its midst, and that all our mastery of it consists in the fact that we have the 
advantage over all other creatures of being able to learn its laws and apply them 
correctly." 
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form” (Origin of the Family, Private Property and the State [New York: 
International Publishers, 1972], 237). But whatever the precise sequence of 
these developments, it is clear that the division of labor based on private 
property and exchange became the dominant characteristic of economic 
life. 

' For Marx and ‘Engels the primary, decisive division is that ka 
town and country. As Marx put it: ! 


The foundation of every division of labor that is well developed, ` ` 
and brought about by the exchange of commodities, is the 
separation’ between town and country. It may be said. that the 
whole economic history of society is summed up in the movement ‘ 
of this antithesis. (Capital, vol. 1 eee Progress . Publishers], 
333) 


The differentiation of town ‘and eon) arises of course from the 
division between agricultural and industrial and commercial labor. 
Eventually other separations take place, as between industrial, 
commercial, and financial activities within the cities. But what needs to 
be understood is that the town-country antithesis encompasses much 
more than merely city vs. farm. Thus as natioris evolve, regional 
differences emerge and become ossified. Today, even in the most 
advanced industrial countries, conflicts and contrasts exist between, on 
the one hand, regions that specialize in industry, commerce, and finance, 
' and;” on the other, those that engage primarily in agriculture. 
Furthermore, with the progress of international trade and empire- 
building by the industrially and militarily superior capitalist nations, an 
international division of labor is created and.reproduced (by the use of 
force and the “normal” operations of the market) between the core 
countries (“town”) and those of the periphery (“country”). 

“To be sure, new social formations and advances in productive forces 
dite particular -aspects of the way people become, separated by job 
specialization and life style. Still, there are two features common to all 
the variations in the social division of labor: (1) It always coincides with 
a particular set of hierarchical relations between individuals, social 
groups, and, in certain periods in history, nations—whether associated 
with patriarchalism, slavery, castes, estates, or modern classes. And 
(2) it is always taken. over, shaped, and reproduced by and for a 
dominant social group, generally coups ine those who own or control 
.. the primary means of production. ` 

When the social formation operates through slavery, castes, estates, 
or guilds, the distribution of occupations is usually rigidly controlled. 
and tends to be hereditary. But even in an environment of individualism 
and.a “free” labor market, the range of occupational opportunities is kept: 
within narrow bounds. In this ore of social system, the main meäns of 
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production are owned and controlled by a relatively small class of 
capitalists from whom most people must seek employment in order to 
live. Ultimately, what kinds of jobs are available and how labor is 
divided are directly or indirectly determined by the self-interest of the 
owners and managers of capital. ' 


The Second Division of Labor 


The hierarchical structures accompanying the town/country antithesis 
entail a second major division that works to perpetuate differences 
among people, i.e., the separation of mental and manual labor. The roots 
of this contradiction and its psychological reinforcement go far back in 
‘time. Note, for example, how Socrates views manual work and th 
manual worker: : 


What are called the mechanical arts carry a social stigma and are 
rightly dishonored in our cities. For these arts damage the bodies 
of those who work at them or have charge of them, by .compelling 
the workers to a sedentary life, by compelling them, indeed, in 
some cases to spend the whole day by the fire. This physical 
degeneration results also in deterioration of the soul. Furthermore, 
the workers at these trades simply have not got the time to 
perform the offices of friendship or citizenship. Consequently they 
are looked upon as bad friends and patriots. And in some cities, 
especially the warlike ones, it is not legal for a citizen to ply a 
mechanical trade.* 


Socrates clearly reflects the attitudes and ideology of upper-class free 
citizens in a society where slaves are extensively engaged in manual 
tasks. But the debasement of physical labor is typical not only of social 
systems based on various forms of forced labor; it is common to all 
class societies. As Veblen explained: 


The distinction between exploit and drudgery is an invidious 
distinction between employments. Those employments which are 
to be classed as exploit are worthy, honorable, noble; other 
employments which do not contain this element of exploit, and 
especially those which imply subservience or submission, are 
unworthy, debasing, ignoble. The concept of dignity, worth; or 
honor, as applied either to persons or conduct, is of first-rate 
consequence in the development of classes and class distinctions... 
(Thorstein Veblen, The Theory of the Leisure Class [New York: 
Random House, 1934], 15) 

Veblen’s “exploit” differs from Marxist usage of the term. What he is 





* Attributed to Socrates. by Xenophon in his Oeconomicus, as cited in Benjamin 
Farrington, Head and Hand in Ancient Greece (London: Watts & Co., 1947), 28-20. 
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referring to is the wide spectrum of non-manual activities. The thrust of 
his ‘classification is to identify’ the “exploit” ‘social groups that emerged 
as soon ‘as manual workers could produce a surplus of means of 
subsistence for chieftains, nobles, priests, large landowners, ‘merchants, 
capitalists, military personnel, rulers of governments, etc. To be sure, the 
“exploit”. category in this sense includes many useful and 
non-exploitative occupations. But what is important is that the objective 
elements creating and perpetuating divisions and subdivisions of manual 
and rion-manual workers—private property, exploitative class structures, 
‘and the state—are reinforced by a subjective, supportive social psychology 
and ideology that separates people and their work according to ace 
‘of inferiority and superiority. 

The particular types of ranking will of course vary over time.’ Deep- 
seated biases, however, carry over from one social system to another. 
Thus, the traditional submission of women to men and the identification 
of women’s work in and out-of the home with drudgery has suited, the 
interests’ of many exploiting. classes right down to our own time. 
Similarly, ‘the racism that served the. U.S. slavemasters over a hundred 
years ago has persisted as .an-instrument .of oppression. and 
discrimination, in the :main restricting -blacks-to the most insecure, 
lowest-status, and least-remunerative jobs. 


Division of Labor and Modern Industry 


The upper classes have at all times been concerned. with recruiting, 
‘disciplining, and maintaining a labor force.. This is as true, for capitalist 
as for feudal and slave societies. Even though today thé wage system 
may seem to be a fixed, self-regulating institution, it is so “because of a 
long history of ‘struggle during which the combination of economic and 
state pressures forged. a working class dependent on wages for ‘its 
livelihood. The harshest forms of coercion took place when capitalist 
relatioris were imposed’ ön colonial territories. But the making: of an 
T proletariat in the “civilized” nations was no bed ‘of’ roses 
either: : 


Because si the nature “of ‘eighteenth-century British society within 
which modern . industrialism “arose; because of the’ bitterly 
competitive nature of the market facing the typical manufacturer, 
because of the alienation from work involved in the change, and 
because, after. all, they faced the employers as enemies ‘within the 
distributive system of a capitalist economy, the modern industrial 
proletariat was introduced to its role not so much by attraction or 
monetary rewards, but by compulsion, force and fear. It was not 
allowed to grow as in.a sunny garden; -it- was forged, over -a fire, 
by the powerful. blows of a hammer....The. typical framework ‘is 
that of dominance and fear, fear of hunger, of eviction, of prison 
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for those who disobey the new industrial rules. Hitherto, the 

experience of other countries at a similar ‘stage of development has 

not, in essentials, been very different. (Sidney Pollard, The Genesis 
of Modern Management (Baltimore, Maryland: Penguin Books, 

1968], 243) | 

The changeover to wage labor greatly altered the way of life and the 
meaning of work for formerly independent farmers and craftspeople. In 
seventeenth-century England work for wages was looked on as a form of 
enslavement. Not only were many factories constructed like poorhouses 
and prisons, but the work discipline imposed in these shops also 
presupposed prison-like practices. In the pre-industrial period the time 
devoted to work was determined by- the task to be performed and by 
natural conditions (weather for farmers, tides for fishers, etc.). Work, 
leisure, and religious festivals were intertwined, with little demarcation 
between “work” and “life.”* The factory system, on the other hand, 
created an entirely new work discipline, with time and task rigidly 
imposed by overseers. 

Capitalism also introduces a new stage in the division-of labor. In 
addition to the earlier social division of labor, the production process is 
itself fractionalized. The extensive use of machinery routinizes the 
different segments of manufacturing to which a worker is tied, in effect 
transforming the worker into an appendage of the machine he or she 
tends. These changes are brilliantly examined in- Harry Braverman’s 
classic, Labor and Monopoly Capital (New York: Monthly Review Press, 
1974). Bringing Marx’s analysis of the labor process in Volume I of 
Capital up to date, Braverman explains: 


Labor power [in a capitalist society] has become a commodity. Its 
uses-are no longer organized according to the needs and desires of 
those who. sell it, but rather according to the needs of its 
purchasers, who are, primarily, employers seeking to expand the 
value of their capital. And it is the special and permanent interest 
of these purchasers to cheapen this commodity. The most common 
mode of cheapenintg labor power is exemplified by the Babbage 
principle: break it’ up into its simplest elements. And as the 
capitalist mode: ‘of “production creates a working population 
suitable to its needs, the Babbage principle is, by the very shape of 
this “labor market,” enforced upon the capitalists themselves. 


Every step in the labor process is divorced, so far as possible, 
from special knowledge and training and reduced to simple labor. 
Meanwhile, the relatively few persons for whom special knowledge 





* See E.P. Thompson, "Time, Work-Discipline, and Industrial Capitalism," Past and 
pee 38 (December 1967) and Keith Thomas, "Work and Leisure in Pre-Industrial 
Society," Past and Present 29 (December 1964). 
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and training are reserved are freed so far as possible from the 
obligations of simple labor. In this’ way, a structure is given to all 
labor processes that at its extremes polarizes those whose time is- 
infinitely valuable and those whose time.is worth almost nothing. 
This might even be called the general law of the capitalist division 
of labor. It-is not the sole force acting upon the organization, of 
work, but it is certainly the most powerful and general. Its results, 
more or less advanced in every industry and occupation, give - 
massive testimony to its validity. It shapes not only work, but 
populations as well, because over the long run it creates that mass 
of simple labor which is the: primary. feature of populations in 
developed: capitalist countries. (82-83) 


The apt subtitle of Braverman’s book reads: “The Degradation of Work 
in the Twentieth Century.” It is important to understand that it ‘isn’t 
‘only the alienation and dehumanization of the labor process itself that 
debases work in a capitalist society. The insecurity, the frequency of 
"unemployment, the demanding aspects of the search for. work, the- 
growing employment in wasteful and socially harmful occupations, not to 
mention the meager rewards for the mass of workers—all contribute to 
the degradation of labor in our time. It is therefore no wonder that 
Studs Terkel, ‘who interviéwed a broad range of workers -across the 
country about their jobs, reported in the introduction to his fascinating 
book Working (New York: Pantheon Books, 1972): 


. This book, being about work, is, by its “very nature, about 
violence—to the spirit as well as to the body. It is about ulcers as 
well as accidents, about shouting matches as well as’ fist fights, » 
about nervous breakdowns as well as kicking the dog around. It is 
above ‘all (or beneath all) about daily humiliations. To survive the 
day is eee enough for the walking: wounded among -the great 

many of us.. . 


It is about a search, too, for daily meaning as well as daily bread, 
for recognition as well as cash, for astonishment rather than 
torpor; in short, for a sort of life rather than a Monday through 
Friday sort of dying. Perhaps immortality too is part of the quest. 
To be remembered was the wish, spoken or unspoken, of the 
heroes and heroines of this book... 


For the many, there, is a hardly concealed discontent The 
‘blue-collar blues is no more bitterly sung than the white-collar 
‘moan. “Pm a machine, ” says the spot-welder. “I’m caged,’ » ‘says 
the bank teller, and. echoes the hotel clerk. “I’m a mule,” says the 
-steelworker. “A monkey can do what I do,” says the receptionist. 
“Pm less than a farm implement,” says the migrant worker. “Pm 
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an object,” says the high-fashion model. Blue-collar and white call 
. upon the identical phrase, “I’m a robot.”... 


Nora Watson fan interviewee] may have said it most succinctly. “I 
think most of us are looking for a calling, not a job. Most of us, 
like the assembly-line worker, have jobs that are too small for our 
spirit. Jobs are not big enough for people.”* 


Marx and Work under Socialism 


For Marx, a prime aim of socialism would be to eliminate the 
miseries of work and the way of life arising from capitalism. But, as is 
well known, he devised no blueprint for such a society. The future would 
be shaped in the process of revolution, influenced by historical 
circumstances and in response to the experience gained’ by the working 
classes as they engaged in the revolutionary transformation of state and 
society. Nevertheless there were features that would be essential to the 
- revolution by the exploited: the abolition of classes and private property 
in.the means of production in favor of social control of production. This 
necessarily implied, in the Marxist framework, the dissolution of all 
forms of the division of labor that were created by and integral to the | 
existence of private property and classes. How central this point was to 
Marx’s thinking can be seen in his vision of what could and should be 
the ultimate aim of a communist society: 


In a higher phase of communist society, after the enslaving 
subordination of individuals under the division of labor, and 
therewith also the antithesis between mental and physical labor, 

- has vanished, after labor has become not merely a means to live 
but has become itself the primary necessity of life, after the 
productive forces have also increased with the all-round 
developmen: of the individual, and all the springs of cooperative 
wealth flow more abundantly—only then can the narrow horizon of 
bourgeois right be fully left behind and society inscribe on its 
banners: from each according to his ability, to each according to 
his needs. (Critique of the Gotha Program) 


It should be emphasized that Marx saw this ideal as being realized 
only after a long process, since the new social order “emerges from 
capitalist society, which is thus in every respect, economically, morally, 
and intellectually, still stamped with the birthmarks of the old society 
from whose womb it emerges.” What he did not deal with are the 
obstacles to achieving the ultimate goal if the “birthmarks of the old 
society” become encrusted in the new. This problem has become clearer 





* As Paul Baran and Paul Sweezy put it in Monopoly Capital: “Asked if he liked his job, 
one of John Updike's characters replied, ‘Hell, it wouldn't be a job if I liked it." (345). 
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as a result of the experience of those countries that have undergone 
social revolutions. It is now evident that the persistence, after the 
revolution, of the division of labor between intellectuals and workers, 
between administrators and the masses, and between city and country 
leads to the perpetuation of conflicts of interest between sectors of 
society along with the spirit of competition and individualism. No doubt 
Mao Tse-tung was deeply impressed by this experience, since he 
repeatedly emphasized the need to pay attention to the elimination of 
the major differences among the people if socialism is to progress. 

But what about the ultimate vision that Marx left to us? Is it within 
the realm of reason to hold on to such an ideal? There isn’t time on this 
occasion to explore this question in all its ramifications. I would like, 
however, to point out that behind this vision lie two assumptions, one 
that is dealt with in the writings of Marx and Engels and another that 
to the best of my knowledge they ignored. : 

A basic assumption of the realizability of the communist goal is that 
human nature is not constant for all time: that acquisitive drives, 
individualism, and competition are not biological givens. The fact that 
people do change in their social behavior and attitudes is at the very 
core of the theory of historical materialism: although “men are products 
of circumstances and upbringing and therefore changed men are products 
of other circumstances and changed upbringing” it should not be 
forgotten “that circumstances are changed precisely by men and that the 
educator himself must be educated” (Marx, Theses on Feuerbach). The 
support for this proposition comes from a study of history and especially © 
from investigations of anthropologists. “Herr Proudhon does not know,” 
Marx ‘wrote in the Poverty of Philosophy, “that all history is but the 
continuous transformation of human nature.” 

A frequently met objection to the communist vision is the claim ve 
people will work only if driven by an economic motive. Yet this notion is 
refuted by many of the primitive societies we know about, where non- 
economic work incentives predominate: social responsibility, tradition, 
desire for prestige, and pleasure‘in craftsmanship. Given the record of 
past changes in people’s attitudes to the community and to their work, 
it is reasonable to assume that human nature will adapt, and adapt with 
enthusiasm, to a social order based on cooperation, elimination of a 
rigid division of labor, and the opportunity for a fuller development of 
the individual. 
~ But involved here is a second assumption concerning the nature of the 
needs of the people—a subject to which Marx and Marxists have paid 
little heed. If the needs of the people are limitless, and especially if they 
generate a passion for consumption such as that which characterizes the 
: advanced capitalist nations of the West, then it would seem that the 
prospects for achieving the higher stage of communism are very poor 
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indeed. The problem is not merely the earth’s limited resources, though 
that alone should provide enough reason for skepticism. Limitless 
expansion in search of an ever higher material standard of living on a 
world scale could only result in the replication of the worst features of 
class society. The drive for an incessant increase in production of an ever 
‘wider assortment of goods would entail, among other things, 
continuation of a rigid division of labor, concentration of manufacturing 
in large enterprises and huge cities. At the same time,’ equality in 
distribution would have to go by the board. In the absence of limits on 
need, there would be no practical way to satisfy every consumer’s desire: 
limited production possibilities would necessarily entail inequality of 
- distribution, along with intensification of conflicts between privileged 
and deprived sectors.” 

What all this adds up to is that a necessary condition for a truly 
communist society is a total departure from the culture of capitalism 
and consumerism. This would mean a wholly new approach to the design 
of cities and villages, transportation, location of industry, technology, 
and much more. Above all, the new culture would have to be:grounded 
in a view of people’s needs and a way of life that would be consistent 
with the maintenance of a cooperative and egalitarian society: 

Although, as noted above, Marxists have neglected the question of 
needs and the requirements of a new culture, it is true that these 
concerns are very much present in a famous utopian novel by a Marxist: 
William Morris’s News from Nowhere (1890). In a sense this book can 
be considered an answer to Edward Bellamy. Morris was disturbed by 
Bellamy’s ideas, as can be seen from a review he wrote of Looking 
Backward: . 


[Bellamy] tells us that every man is free to choose his own 
occupation and that work is no burden to anyone, the impression . 
which he produces is that of a huge: standing army, tightly drilled, 
compelled by some mysterious fate to unceasing anxiety for the 
production of wares to satisfy every caprice, however wasteful and 
absurd, that may cast up among them....1 believe the ideal of the 
future does not point to the lessening of man’s energy by the 
reduction of labor to a minimum, but rather to a reduction of pain 
in labor to a minimum, so small that it will cease to be pain....In 
this part of his scheme, therefore, Mr. Bellamy worries himself 
unnecessarily in seeking (with obvious failure) some incentive to 





* It should be clear that we are here assuming societies with advanced technology and 
modern industry. The issue facing underdeveloped countries, whether or not they have 
gone through a revolution, is the need for a major advancement of their productive 
resources. However, there too, if the strategy of development is heavily influenced by the 
standards of the West and its consumerism, the problems of class differentiation and its 
accompanying evils are bound to persist. 
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labor to replace the fear of starvation, which is at present our only 

'. one, whereas it cannot be too often repeated that the true incentive 
to happy and useful labor must be pleasure in the work itself. (The 
Commonweal [January 22, 1889], as cited in A. L. Morton, The 
English Utopia [London: Lawrence & Wishart, 1952], 155) 


The utopian novel Morris writes a year later is, as might be expected, 
strikingly different from Bellamy’s. He does not provide a complete 
prescription for all aspects of the new society, nor does he pretend that 
his is the only and necessary shape of the future. Rather, it is an 
expression of a personal preference for the kind of world he would like 
to live in. Yet, in contrast to Bellamy, Morris displays a sense of history, 
an understanding that social transformations come about as the result of 
bitter class struggles, and an awareness of potential changes in human 
nature and social relations. What is of special interest in the present 
context is his emphasis on the satisfaction that can be derived from 
work. But this can be realized only in an environment of a simplified way 
of life and a release from the pressures of artificially stimulated wants. 
Big cities disappear in Morris’s new world, to be replaced by villages, 
woodlands, and meadows. Under these simpler conditions, the rigid 
division of labor disappears as people have time and interest to learn 
many skills. Above all, he emphasizes the satisfactions that can be 
derived from manual skills, handicrafts, and the creativity that can 
thereby be achieved. 

What is especially interesting about News from Nowhere is not that 
the author provides us with the answers we need for today’s complex 
world. Since his solutions concern the distant future, they can only be 
utopian in essence. The real solutions will have to be provided by history. 
On the other hand, the issues he introduces about the quality of life, 
work, and culture in a classless society deserve attention. They have the 
merit of suggesting ideas that can influence the way today’s struggles 
for a better life should be conducted. | 


oy 

The subject of imperialism is quintessentially a historical one, and the 
theoretical quest therefore needs to be aimed at differentiating and 
explaining major historical trends...The frequently met attempt to 
construct a theory of imperialism that is essentially isolated from major 
problems of historical differentiations creates false issues for Marxists and 
non-Marxists alike, since it leads to a search for an analytical framework 
that is, in the words of one commentator, “watertight and self-contained.” 
The trouble with “watertight” theories in this area is that they tend to 
become calcified into oversimplified and mechanical stimulus-response 
explanations. 

-~-Harry Magdoff, Imperialism: From the Colonial Age to the Present 
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Two themes have become standard components of the flood of 
economic analyses pouring out these days. One. is that the world’s 
economy has become unprecedentedly interdependent. The other is that 
the international economy is under growing stress. Although there are 
reasonable grounds for both of these statements, it is equally true that 
as usually formulated they obscure more than they reveal. 

First, the concept of interdependence ignores the enormous chasm 
between the metropole and the periphery. The concept of interdependence 
is clearly applicable to the relations among the leading capitalist 
countries, but the ties that bind the Third World to the core nations are 
those of dependence rather than interdependence. The intricate economic 
and political links between the advanced countries of the center and the 
periphery are channels of exploication of the weak by the strong. Under 
today’s conditions they provide the means whereby a not inconsiderable 
share of the burdens of the crisis are shifted to the shoulders of the 
underdeveloped nations. 

As for the second theme, the conventional analysis sees the current 
distress as produced by a sort of virus that has temporarily infected the 
entire economic organism. What this metaphor obscures is that the virus 
in question has attacked an already diseased body and that the ills that 
now beset the capitalist world are deeply rooted in the nature of the 
system. Since what happens in the Third World is so decisively 
influenced by developments in the metropoles, we will begin with a 
review of the background and main features of the current crisis at the 
center, with special attention to the United States. This will be followed 
by an examination of the constraints imposed by these developments on 
the Third World, using problems of Latin America as the focus of 
our analysis. 


The Background to the Present Crisis 


Today’ s economic strains and tensions can best be understood if we 
keep in mind at all times that a tendency to stagnation is inherent in 





This is a reconstruction from notes of a talk given at the Continental Meeting on 
Agrarian Reform and Peasant Movements, December 4, 1981, in Managua, Nicaragua. 
This essay is reprinted from the April 1982 issue of Monthly Review. 
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capitalism. This is of course not to deny that the long-term trend of 
productive forces and employment is one of strong growth. The point is 
that the upward trend emerges from cycles of prosperity and depression 
on the one hand and of alternating longer periods of buoyancy and 
stagnation on the other. These phases are intricately interrelated. 
Depressions result from the contradictions and distortions generated. in 
the period of prosperity, and they generally set the stage for a renewed 
upswing. But the strength of the upswing depends on the presence or 
absence of special stimuli which derive from the historical conjunctions 
in which it occurs. If these stimuli are powerful, they can propel the 
economy to ever higher levels. On the other hand, if they are weak, the 
climb out of depression is slow and faltering. It is then that the normal 
tendency to stagnation takes over. 

Just as the prosperity phase of the typical business cycle contains the 
seeds of the depression that follows, so the longer wave of rapid growth 
prepares the way for a protracted period of slow or no growth. The 
reason is that the special factors that induce the above-average growth 
rate eventually weaken or die out. In the absence of a new set of special 
stimuli, capitalist economies tend to slow down, resulting in persistent 
mass unemployment, reduction in living standards for a large section of 
the population, growing insecurity, and particularly severe difficulties for 
underdeveloped nations. 

The way this sequence unfolds is clearly illustrated by the course of 
events since the end of the Second World War. During the first 20 to 25 
years after the war, economic growth was vigorous and persistent. But 
since then we have had, and are still in the midst of, a stagnating world 
economy. Each of these stages was of course influenced and molded by 
specific historical circumstances, but the underlying pattern is typical. 

In general, long waves of especially rapid and sustained growth are 
initiated by one or a combination of the following factors: (1) The 
adoption and spread of major technological innovation—one that induces 
massive capital investment, new kinds of infrastructure, relocation of 
population, etc. (2) Development of new markets by capitalist penetration 
of the periphery, either as a result of colonial expansion or the acquisition 
of spheres of influence. (3) Expansion of military industries in preparation 
for war. And (4) rebuilding of industries in the aftermath of war. 

To an important extent all of these factors were present at the end of 
the Second World War, along with another major stimulus provided by 
the clear-cut hegemony of the United States over the imperialist world. 
The fact that all of these stimuli came together in:a short period 
provided the momentum for one of the longest booms in the history of 
capitalism. Let us briefly review these developments. 

(A) The war had ruined factories, farms, railroads, power 
installations, and large sections of cities. The reconstruction of war- 
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devastated areas in Western Europe and Japan required a concentrated 
mobilization of material resources, labor, and capita] investment. In the 
United States, the initial postwar stimulus was of another kind. During 
the war automobile manufacture and home construction for civilian use 
were prohibited in order to conserve raw materials and productive 
facilities for armaments needed to conduct a global war. Because of the © 
absence of consumer durable goods and wartime wage/price controls, 
debts were paid off, workers accumulated savings, and capitalists 
stashed away profits in liquid form during this period. The combination 
of deferred demand and the financial wherewithal to satisfy it provided a 
propulsive force for a new wave of prosperity in the United States. 

(B) A new source of growth emerged in Western Europe and Japan 
with the spread of the mass use of private cars, Even in the United 
States, which had built up-a mass-production car industry in the 1920s, 
the spread of the auto also left its mark on the postwar era as a much 
larger percentage of the population became owners. The proliferation of 
autos boosted investment in road-building and greatly stimulated 
demand for housing, business establishments, and other services to 
accommodate a shift in the population to the suburbs. 

(C) Technological innovations generated by war demand provided the 
basis for new industries such as high-speed jet planes, improved means 
of communication, computers, and a wide nee of electronic equipment 
and devices. 

(D) Beginning with the Korean War, the United States committed 
itself to the construction and maintenance of a huge military machine. In 
effect this produced a major new industry—one that provided for mass 
manufacture of military equipment and that was in large measure 
integrated with civilian production. In addition, U.S. procurement during 
the Korean War gave a crucial impulse to the rapid growth of the West 
Gérman and Japanese economies. 

(E) The assumption by the United States of hegemony over the 
capitalist world provided both a degree of stability in the war-torn 
advanced industrial countries and led to the establishment of 
international institutions facilitating and financing economic growth. In 
this connection we should note the following: 

(1) The framework was the straddling of the globe by U.S. military 
bases. This not only helped to maintain “peace and order” and 
cooperative governments in the Third World, but also served to keep the 
leading allies tied to the apron strings of the United States. 
Coincidentally, U.S. dollars spent to maintain armed forces and 
equipment abroad furnished foreign exchange to the host countries with 
which they were able to expand their imports and investments. 

(2) The Marshall Plan and the subsequent flow of economic aid 
` supported the creation of U.S. clients and protectorates and opened up 
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opportunities for U.S. and other multinational firms and banks. 

(3) The General Agreement on Trade and Tariffs (GATT) led to ie 
reduction of trade barriers,. thereby opening doors for an enormous 
expansion of international trade. 

(4) The Bretton Woods agreements, by making the Jolis “as noia as 
gold,” triggered the inundation of international money markets with 
dollars, which in turn furnished the liquidity for the growth of world 
trade. The World Bank and the International Monetary Fund, also created 
by the Bretton Woods agreements, contributed their part by supplyii.g 
funds for the infrastructure needed by foreign investors and by providing 
the means for disciplining Third World countries. 


The Turn from Prosperity 


All. of the above-listed stimulative factors ultimately either came to 
an end or their influence greatly diminished. Just as the conjunction of 
the props led to expansion, so the sequential lessening of their influence 
paved the way for the onset of stagnation. This can be seen as we briefly 
review what happened to each-one of the props. 

(A) The rebuilding of war-devastated countries has long been 
completed. The stimulation provided by the war-created pent-up demand 
in the United States petered out in the early 1950s. 

(B) The rate of growth in the demand for automobiles has decisively 
shrunk. This is a normal development in almost all growth industries. In 
the early stages, the rate of increase in demand is very steep, inducing 
an accelerating growth of productive capacity. But as the potential market 
_is increasingly satisfied, demand narrows down to meet primarily 
replacement needs and population growth. And with this the profit 
potential in expanding capacity evaporates, as do the secondary 
stimulative effects. 

(C) The initial technological innovations have largely been absorbed. 
Although new technology is constantly emerging, thus far it has not been 
the kind that has widespread effect on general economic growth. In fact, 
a good deal of it, as in the case of automation machinery, leads to a 
contraction of employmerit opportunities. 

(D) The arms program remains substantial, and under the Reagan 
administration is destined to become even larger. Yet its impact on 
economic growth is nowhere near that of the earlier build-up. In contrast 
to the earlier rise in military spending (in the 1950s and 1960s), this new 
round of expansion is heavily concentrated on sophisticated technology 
and does not seem to require major investment in new plant and 
equipment. 

(E) The U.S. empire has been shrinking. Three changes have accounted 
for this decline. First, the defeat of the United States in the Vietnarna 
War undermined its leadership role. Second, the emergence of strong 
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powers in Western Europe and Japan cut U.S. industrial and economic 
predominance. Indeed,'the very build-up of industrial capacity throughout 
the capitalist world during the boom years engendered a huge amount of 
excess capacity relative to demand, notably in steel, shipbuilding, autos, 
textiles, and petrochemicals. As a result, the allies the United States 
relies on have become major competitors in a world market that has lost 
its momentum. Third, the fast and loose ballooning of U.S. dollars in 
world markets has changed the privileged position granted to the dollar 
under Bretton Woods from an asset to a liability. Instead of the 
international spread of dollars being an aid to liquidity for world trade, 
it has become a medium for the worldwide generation of inflation and a 
contributor to international financial fragility. Rather than the stable 
exchange base the dollar once provided, it has been subject to recurrent 
speculative shocks since the early 1970s. In fact, the volatility of foreign 
exchange rates since the United States was forced to unilaterally abandon 
Bretton Woods has had a dampening effect on world trade. 


The Spread of Stagnation 


In the absence of strong enough new stimuli, the consequence of the 
petering out of the boom-producing props has been more than a decade 
of stagnation in the core capitalist countries. Thus, if we compare the 
rates of industrial growth in the United States, England, France, 
Germany, Japan, and Italy we find that in each of these countries the 
average annual rate of increase in the 1970s, and thus far in the 1980s, 
has been substantially below that of the 1950s and 1960s. Furthermore, in 
each of these countries we find the following features in the 1970s 
compared with the 1960s: an increase in inflation, an increase in 
unemployment, an increase in unused manufacturing capacity; and a 
relative decrease in investment in plant and machinery. In response to 
these developments, competition among the capitalist powers has been 
heating up, bringing with it a rise in trade and tariff barriers and a 
tendency to strengthen economic spheres of influence.. | 

The question remains: How do these countries manage to hold things 
together and continue even slow growth in the face of stagnation? The 
answer, as far as the United States is concerned, is an explosion of debt. 
Consumer buying is supported by loans to consumers. Business firms 
carry on by borrowing. Banks and other financial institutions have 
themselves become large borrowers in order to supply more loans to 
business firms, consumers, and speculators. And the federal government 
lives on deficits, in good as well as in bad times. All this provides the 
fuel of inflation. In fact, persistent inflation and ever-mounting debt have 
become interdependent supports of the U.S. economy. While the 
ballooning of debt feeds the fires of inflation, the ability of more and 
more borrowers to carry debts, especially in light of unprecedentedly 
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high interest rates, is made possible by continuing inflation. The road on 
‘which such an economy travels is naturally full ‘of pi ‘tfalls. The rapid 
occurrence of U.S! recessions in successive years at the outset of the 
1980s is but one of the danger signals of a potential depression. Actually 
there have already been no fewer than four serious credit crises since 
1964 which have threatened the stability of the U.S. financial system. 

‘During each of these crises order of a sort was restored by the 
government’s lifting restrictions on further debt expansion and feeding 
funds to large banks and business firms. But the cost was high: an 
increasingly fragile financial structure and exceptionally high interest 
rates. The latter are in part a response to the incessant pressure for 
. credit by banks, business firms, consumers, and the government. But 
they are also supported by government and Federal Reserve policies 
which desperately try to steer a tenuous course between deep depression 
and runaway inflation. 

It is important to recognize that there is still moder motive for 
keeping interest rates high, namely, to protect the international value of 
the dollar. Attractive interest rates draw foreign funds to U.S. 
investments and banks, thus creating demand for dollars in international 
exchange markets. But the consequence of this practice has been an 
interest-rate war between the leading capitalist countries, as each one 
_ lifts its rates to prevent a flight of capital to another higher-interest-rate 
country. 


The Impact on the Third World 


Stagnation at the center—the slowing up of world trade, the Siete 
of protectionism, and high interest rates—has heaped new burdens on 
the Third World. The standard explanation for the difficulties in the 
Third World is to put the blame on the jump in oil prices and the 
resulting debt burdens of the underdeveloped oil-importers. There is no 
question that the hike in oil prices aggravated balance-of-payments 
deficits in the periphery. But what is not generally understood is that the 
higher cost of oil merely intensified problems of long standing. Thus, to 
rake; Latin America as a leading example, the external public debt of 
these. Sountries, adjtisted for price increases, grew at an annual rate of 
. 16.4 percent from 1970 to 1979. On the other hand, the annual percentage 
increase. was already 8 percent between 1960 and 1970 long before the 
upward leap in oil prices.” 

What needs to, be understood is that the long-term rise in debt has 
been caused by more.‘basic pressures than oil—pressures that stem from 
the nature of the relationship between the periphery and the core. The 
foundation of this relationship did not change after the drastic rise in oil 





* Inter-American Development Bank, Economic and Social Progress in Latin America, 
1980-81, 95. 
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prices: and has remained the most important cause of the perpetual 
deficits and the deepening debt peonage of the Third World. 

We can see this from an examination of the balance of payments on 
current account for all Latin America and the Caribbean (except Cuba). 
This balance sheet includes all foreign transactions other than movements 
of capital (ie., foreign investment and credit). We will compare the 
behavior of the balance separately for 1968 to 1973 and 1974 to 1979—that 
is, before and after the major change in oil prices. The relevant 
information is summarized in Tables 1 and 2 (see pp. 73, 74). But to 
understand these tables better we will first explain in greater detail the 
first column of Table 1: the combined current account balance for 1968 to 
1973 for all Latin American -and Caribbean countries other than Cuba. 
The numbers in the following presentation; as in the tables, represent 
_ billions of dollars. 


l. The major transactions with the rest of the world take place in the 
area of merchandise trade where we find: 


Income from exports „n.se eet + 95.8 
Outlay for imports ....... a EES = 93.2 
Net balhi ennonn na ici: + 2.6 


Hence, trade in merchandise was positive for all of Eatin America and 
the Caribbean in the six years before the oil rise. 


2.But few Latin American countries own merchant fleets and insurance 
companies. These resources are concentrated in the core countries. 
Therefore a deficit arises in transactions involving freight and insurance 
costs, a deficit that is larger by far than trade surplus. 


Income from abroad to native freight 


carriers and insurance firm ..........cceseceeveneees .. + L7 
Payments to foreign firms for freight 
and TNSULANCE encanat aa arrika - 8.1 

Net balano eea r a A ~ 6.4 


3. The mest important source of deficit, however, is the outflow of 
payments to foreign investors and banks. . 
Income arising from dividends and interest 


generated by investments abroad.............+006 + 2.3 
Payments of dividends and interest to foreign 
investors and banks sionerien iria oe - 21.5 

Nee balance scccccicoxsncentenca seeded doaienehasuatentaroes - 19.2 


4. In addition there are a multitude of transactions which are here 
combined to simplify the presentation of the basic issue. The items 
included in this catchall category are listed i in a footnote to Table 1. The 
balance of the group is as follows: 
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Income from abroad 


for all Other itens cence ecusigetearanenetecesntnns + 27.9 
Outflow of payments for these items ves - 26.0 
Net Balance sicitcatastiacss a PE D E. 


F 


5. Adding up the net balances of the above four categories we get the 
total deficit of $21.1 billion as shown in Table 1. 


What this tabulation denona is the simplest of truths about the 
bondage of Latin America, and other Third World countries as well, to 
foreign capital. The deficits in the pre-oil-hike years were due exclusively 

to the outflow of payments to foreign owners of merchant fleets, 

insurance companies, banks, and business investments in Latin America. 
This has been a characteristic pattern for a very long time and is typical 
in practically every country in the area, though naturally me oe of 
dependence varies from nation to nation. 


Table 1: Latin America and the Caribbean (except Cuba) 
Balance of Payments on Current Account, 1968 to 1973: 
Net Balance on All -> - Oi. Oil 


Countries | Exporters“ Importers 
--ee-e billions of dollars ------ 





Merchandise Trade +26 .:- +19 + 0.7 
Freight & Insurance - 6.4 - 2.9 -3.5 
Dividends & Interest** - 19.2 - 9.5 ~ 9.7 
All other items*** + 1,9 + 3.0 - ll 


Total i ages ng uo A = 13.6 


* The countries combined under “oil exporters” are those that exported oil for 


some or all years after the oil price hike at the end of 1973: Bolivia, Feadan Mexico, 
Peru, Trinidad and Tobago, and Venezuela. ; 

** This category is called “investment income” in the official balance-of-payments 
accounts. It includes interest on loans, securities, and deposits; and aipidends on shares 
and profits of enterprise. 

*** “ATT other items” includes: payments for transportation other than freight; travel 
expenses; expenditures by diplomats and military personnel; professional and technical 
services; motion picture rentals, authors’ royalties, etc.; remittances of migrants to their 
families; contributions for missionary, charitable, and similar purposes; and économic aid 
and grants by governments. 


- Source for Tables I and 2: Calculated ftom balance of payments data as. follows. Data 
from 1973 to 1977 came from Inter-American Development Bank, Economic and Social 
Progress in Latin America, 1980-81 Report. The data for other years are calculated from 
tables based on computer tapes of the IMF Balance of Payments Accounts supplied by 
the Inter-American Development Bank. i 
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Now let us turn to the oil-cost issue. For the sake of comparison we 
separate the oil-exporting and oil-importing countries-in the two tables. 
Before 1974 the differences between the two groups of countries were not 
significant, as can be seen by inspecting Table 1. The positive balance of 
merchandise trade was smaller for the oil importers than for the oil- 
exporters. But in both categories the deficits were accounted for in 
comparable degree to tribute paid to foreign capital. 

After 1974, on the other hand, a striking change does occur. As can 
be seen from Table 2, instead of a small surplus in merchandise trade 
the oil importers now have a whopping deficit. But this alone would not 
have put them in the fix they are now in were it not for the deficits on 
account of freight, insurance, dividends, and interest. Payments to 
foreign capital accounts for over 70 percent of the total deficit in the 
current account balance of payments. True, service on the debt 
undertaken to pay for oil imports helps to swell the outflow of dividends 
and interest from $9.7 billion in the six years prior to 1974 to $31.5 
billion in the following six years. But significantly enough a substantial 
increase in the payments to foreign capital occurred in the oil-exporting 
countries as well. 


Table 2: Latin America and the Caribbean (except Cuba) 
Balance of Payments on Current Account, 1974 to 1979 


Net Balance on ” All Oil Oil 
a Countries Exporters* _—sImporters 

| eters billions of dollars ------ 
Merchandise Trade - ll.4 + 18 TRE 
Freight & Insurance - 15.8. - 9.4 - 6.4 
Dividends & Interest** - 51.4 ~ 19.9 - 37.5 
All other items*** , 228 05 `° #28 
Total - 80.9 ~ 27.0 . ~ 53.9 


Notes and source are the same as for Table 1. 


It should be noted that not all the oil producers exported oil in each 
of the years from 1974 to 1979. For example, Mexico first began to export 
oil in 1975 and Peru in 1978. The significance of this classification is that 
these countries were not affected by the cost of importing oil during 
most of the period. A number of them did of course benefit substantially 
by exporting oil. At the same time, their spending on imports climbed 
also. Nevertheless, on balance they had about the same surplus in 
merchandise trade before and after 1974. But note well: their payments to 
foreign capital more than doubled between the two periods—from $12.4 
to $29.3 billion—and that is what caused the total deficit to go up from 
$7.5 to $27 billion. 
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We can therefore properly conclude that.oil is not the culprit. It is 
but another weight added to an overwhelmingly larger and older set of 
burdens, made much worse by the onset of stagnation in the core 
countries. The slowing up of the economies at the center of the 
imperialist system means a weakening of markets for, and in many cases 
prices of, Latin America’s traditional raw material and food exports. The 
growth of protectionism further limits opportunities for those countries 
that are trying to get out of their dilemma by shifting to exports of 
manufactures. On the other hand, the spigot through which flows.the 
payment of interest and dividends stays wide open. Indeed, it becomes 
significantly larger if only because of the rising interest rates, another 
by-product of stagnation. * 

What does all this add up to? As long as the countries of Latin 
America and the rest-of the Third World remain enmeshed in a system 
of imperialist relations that generates such huge payments of tribute to 
foreign capital, the chains that bind the periphery to the core can only 
get stronger and heavier. For within this framework the only way they 
can cope with persistent deficits in their balance of payments is to 
attract still more foreign capital and more loans to finance the deficits. 
But then the future outflow of dividends and interest, and hence the 
imbalance in the total balance of payments on current account, can only 
get bigger in an ever-expanding upward spiral. : 

President Reagan of course sees nothing wrong with such a 
“solution.” He actively advocates the expansion of foreign investment as 
the way out for the Third World. Some critics have attacked his program 
_ because it is not directed at alleviating the poverty and misery of the 
masses in those countries. It would obviously be too. much to expect 
Reagan and his advisers to understand or care about the real problems 
of the Third World. But it is hardly surprising that the man who aspires 
to be the leader of the imperialist world should promote the program 
that serves the interests of the capitalists in the metropoles. 





* In 1970 interest payments on the foreign debt of Latin American countries accounted 
for approximately 32 percent of service payments on the external ‘public debt. In 1980 it 
reached almost 49 percent. . ' 
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Even when Harry Magdoff was writing articles less often in his final 
years, he continued to compose letters that displayed: his keen interest 
in world developments, the evolution of his thinking, and his deep 
personal commitments. Reprinted here are four letters he wrote in the 
opening years of the new millennium. The first was written while he still 
lived in New York. The last three were written in Vermont where Harry 
had moved in Juné 2002 to live with his son Fred and his daughter-in- 
law Amy Demarest. The fragilities of old age had largely confined him by 
` then to home. But his thinking still knew no bounds.—The Editors of 
MR ee 
E 

In July 2001 Harry’s MR coeditor, John Bellamy Foster, was working 
on the introduction to his Ecology Against Capitalism (2002). The draft 
introduction to the book began with a treatment of capitalist investment 
and its relation to the environment. In considering the argument, Harry 
thought that emphasis should be placed on the extreme short-term time 
horizon that governed investment under capitalism—as a way of 
underscoring the system’s inability to address issues of long-term 
sustainability. Some of his points in the letter below were incorporated 
into the final version of the introduction, first published in MR in 
October 2001. ` 

A 


To John Bellamy Foster in Eugene, Oregon ` 


July 25, 2001 

John, : F 7 

When I was in Egypt [in 1976], David Rockefeller arrived at the Cairo 
airport with much hoopla. The newspaper pictures showed him greeted 
like a head of state, while the news items reported that he came from 
his meeting in Paris because his friend Sadat asked him to come. 
Coincident with Rockefeller’s visit, I was invited to meet with the heads 
of Egypt’s planning committee. They reported with shock that Rockefeller 
told Sadat he would only invest in Egypt if he had assurance that he 
would recover his capital in three years. It came as no surprise to me, 
given the ways of capital, and the state of Egypt’s economy. It was the 
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way a responsible banker would operate. (At the same session, the 
planners told me that negotiations were going on for a loan by the IMF. 
When I told them to expect that the IMF would demand the removal of 
the ‘subsidy on bread, they said it would be impossible because there 
would be bread riots. When I returned home the newspapers soon 
reported bread riots in Cairo.) | 

Even in more prosperous and “reliable” countries, capitalists figure on 
getting their investment back within a calculable period and profits 
forever after. (There are well-established formulas for making the 
calculation, notably in resource development. Ph.D.s are at work in oil 
companies, for example, plodding with such calculations.) A longer-term 
perspective by investors is at times evident in the development of mines, 
oil wells, and other natural resources. In these areas the motives may be 
tō have a sure supply of materials for the manufacture of a final product 
or'where the rate of return is expected to be unusually high. But even in 
these: cases the time perspective may stretch to 10 or 15 years—a far cry 
from the 50 to 100 year perspective needed to protect the biosphere. For 
the latter, account has to be taken of water resources and its 
distribution, clean water, rationing and conservation of nonrenewable 
resources, location of projects that take into account effects on 
population and ‘the environment. The latter cannot be factored in to the 
needs of non-philanthropic capital which needs to recoup its investment 
in the foreseeable future plus a flow of profits to warrant the risk and to 
do better.than other investment opportunities. | l Si 

On the. whole, big capital has to think about the stock market. The 
market is a source of capital for expansion and a facilitator of mergers 
and acquisitions. The income of the top executives is tied to the 
market—as a profit-making source using options to buy stocks at a fixed 
price; as a measure of huge annual bonuses. The long-run point of view 
is of little use in the fluctuating stock markets. The perspective in stock 
market “valuation” is the rate of profit gains or losses in recent years or 
prospects of next year’s profits. Even the flood of-money going into the 
“new economy” with future prospects in mind, despite company lasses, ` 
has already had its comeuppance. Speculative investment via market or 
venture capital may have some patience for a year or so, but patience 
evaporates very quickly if the companies invested in keep on having 
losses. Corporations not only invest their own surplus funds and rely on 
the market; they borrow via long-term bonds. For.this, they have to, 
make enough money to pay interest and to set aside’a sinking fund for 
future repayment of the bonds. Needless to say, other than limitation of 
emissions, cleaning up polluted waters, and such, the real protection of 
the environment requires a view of the needs for generations to come. A- 
good déal of global environmental long-term policy has to do with the 
third world—exactly the place where, except for extraction of natural 
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resources, capital has the most restricted turnaround limits. The short- — 
term outlook is not a question of a “good” capitalist here or there giving 
up profits for the sake of society, but the way the system works. 

John, I don’t know whether this is of any help to you. There is 
nothing here new to you. But perhaps it may help in selecting a sentence 
here or there. Let me know if you would like me to add things. 

Love, . 

Harry 

A 

In spring 2003, just days before the U.S. invasion of Iraq, Harry wrote 
this letter commenting on István Mészáros’s new preface to Socialism or 
Barbarism (Monthly Review Press, 2000), which was to appear in some 
of the non-English language editions of his book. Since the new preface 
was received too late to be’ included in the Monthly Review Press’s 
edition of the book it was published separately as “Militarism and the 
Coming Wars” in the June 2003 issue of MR. 

A 


To István Mészáros in Rochester, England 


March 18, 2003 
- „Dear István, a 

It isn’t easy to write when the eyes are on the keyboard while the 
ears are pinned to the radio to learn whether the hounds of war have 
already been let loose. Your citing Rosa Luxemburg in your new preface 
brought to mind these words from the same chapter: 


Indeed, for Marx the urge of capitalism to expand suddenly forms 
a vital element, the most outstanding feature of modern 
development; indeed, expansion has accompanied the whole history 
of capitalism and in its present, final, imperialist phase, it has 
adopted such an unbridled character that it puts the whole 
civilization of mankind in question. Indeed this untamable drive of 
capital to expand has gradually constructed a world market, 

_.connected the modern world economy and so laid the historical | 
basis for socialism. 


Examining the course of socialism will take us off the current topic. I 


would however, like to bring up a hypothesis, which I think may be 


worth looking into. You state in your excellent preface that “in accord 
with the objective requirements of imperialism—world domination by the 
worlds most powerful state...ruthless authoritarian ‘globalization’ 
(dressed up as ‘free exchange’ in a U.S.-ruled global market) is 
ultimately unwinnable....” 1 think this is so on economic as well as 
military and political grounds. Globalization needs an authoritarian 
leader to keep the ship afloat, while on the other hand, a boss can’t 
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prevent the inevitable strife among the powers. In other words, disorder 
and imbalance is inherent, with or without a- boss. Left-wing 
theoreticians have stirred the pot and come up with a range of 
explanations of this contradiction. First came the revelation that the 
nation-state had become impotent. Given that perspective, others insisted 
that an international capitalist class ruled the global economy. Now, a 
new proposition: the absolute rule of the United States now and forever! 
A couple of comrades, together with various specialists, whom I generally 
respect, are currently hard at work to show how the United States at the 
top of the heap has the strength and the wit to avoid or resolve major 
economic crises. 

A heavy backlog weighs down my desk, so I need to try to be brief, 
not sò easy for me. I think modern globalization has roots in 
decolonization. The latter, however, did not diminish the powers’ need 
to exploit colonies for the sake not only of markets and investment, but 
also to strengthen their own financial structure (e.g., when Britain owned 
India, Britain had a troublesome deficit in its balance of payments, which 
was settled with the large supply of silver in India). Decolonization 
spurred international organizations to control and influence the liberated 
colonies and semi-colonies. Hope for even more control of the 
underdeveloped countries remains alive. (An ex-NATO general, Wesley 
Clark recently stated: “We’re at a turning point in American history here. 
We are about to embark on an operation that’s going to put us in a 
colonial position in the Middle East following Britain, following the 
Ottomans.”) Underlying the. major problems of world capitalism has 
been the persistent stagnation trend, even in the face of the new 
electronic technology. With this stagnation came a shift in the money 
markets of the core countries: a growth and increasing dependence on 
finance and speculation. What happened in the international financial 
markets, notably since the ’70s is a good example of the transformation 
of quantity to quality. And the money markets became a key arena where 
the struggle for power is dominant. The latter shows up clearly at 
international economic and money conferences. . 

Two important sources of current and future crises (ones which I 
think have bearing on your thesis). (A) Money and trade imbalances 
between capitalist nations—money shown dramatically in the continuous 
and expanding deficit in the U.S. current account balance of payments 
since 1992. What’s at stake here is the leading position of the strong 
U.S. dollar, which faces loss of status, if not collapse, if the flow of 
capital shifts from inflow to outflow. The war in Iraq won’t be a remedy 
for the weakness of the U.S. economy and its dollar—thoughts that may 
have influenced in one way or another France and Germany’s staunchness 
at the Security Council. (B) The incrédible growth of derivatives in money 
markets is a source of increasing instability in the world economy. These 
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highly speculative devices, interrelated in the major financial markets are 
a time bomb for the international financial system. Total derivative 
contracts amounted to $70 trillion in 1998. The growth continued even in 
the recession. In 2000 it reached $99 trillion and in 2002 approximately 
$125 trillion. As I see it, the causes of the war are not only oil, Bush’s 
madness, Tony’s toadiness, the U.S. fundamentalist Christian right, the 
Jewish neo-conservatives. 

Nothing will be gained by my trying to explain or excuse the delay in 
writing to you. The workload persists, energy is declining (notably 
sight), and who knows?—I may just be a procrastinator pure and simple. 
I have been trying to abdicate from the position Paul and I had, with an 
eye on more democratic, collective procedures. This is not only a political 
position. It is also practical—e recognition that age has its limitations, 
let alone limit. | | | 

I was excited reading your preface to the second Turkish edition. It is 
truly important and stimulating. I immediately sent copies to the circle 
of editors and advisers. There was no disagreement, just an awful 
slowness of the process. The long and short of it: we would like to 
publish it in a near issue of MR. May we please have your permission? 

I am comfortably situated in Vermont. Son Fred and daughter-in-law 
Amy are wonderful caretakers. 

With Love to Donatella and You, 

Harry 

EA 

Harry was passionately devoted in his last years to Venezuela’s 

Bolivarian revolution for which he had great hopes. He corresponded 
regularly with his long-time friend and MR author Michael Lebowitz, 
‘who was living in Venezuela in active support of the revolution. These 
letters were also part of a continuing exchange related to Lebowitz’s 
writing of his book, Build it Now): Socialism for the Twenty-First 
Century (Monthly Review Press, 2006). In this letter Magdoff opens with 
a reference to a January 2005 letter by Lebowitz addressed to Brazil’s 
Landless Rural Workers’ Movement-MST—to be found at 
www.socialistproject.ca/relay/. 
EA 


To Michael Lebowitz in Caracas, Venezuela 


February 2, 2005 

Dear Mike, 

I don’t recall sending you congratulations on being chosen for the 
Deutscher Prize. Let me emphasize: Congratulations!!! Well deserved. 

Thanks for sending me a copy of your letter to the MST. As you know 
we are in the same camp with respect to the issues you raise. Many 
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lefties make a big deal about emphasis on growth. They worry about it 
for good as well as bad reasons. The questions should not be on growth 
rates as such. The essential questions should be: what kind of growth, 
for what purpose. You illustrate the’ useful (indeed necessary) speed in 
the USSR in the prospect of a great war to snuff the Bolsheviks. The 
destruction of the USSR was built into the Versailles Treaty. As Veblen 
said, if that was not a secret clause, it was the very parchment on which 
the treaty was written. As I see it, the heart of the problems of the 
USSR was the way it was done and the social relations that developed 
in the process. The economy was ‘operated as a war economy; under 
conditions that led to a bureaucratic elite that reproduced itself, a 
stratified society, and a privilegentsia. (In 1930 an elementary school was 
established in the Kremlin. Any guesses for whom?) To continue, the 
USSR retained some of the features of an empire. Tsarist Russia 
expanded throughout the nineteenth century, and was a typical empire. 
The Bolsheviks at first did a great deal in improving the material and 
cultural conditions in the subsidiary republics. At the same time, big 
differences remained. There were large differences between the GNP/capita 
of Russia and its periphery. = ow 
- You may be interested in Lenin’s concern with consciousness. An 
example from his “Last Testament”: | 


There is no doubt that that measure should have been delayed 
somewhat until we could say that we vouched for our apparatus as 
our own. But now, we must, in all conscience, admit the contrary; 
the apparatus we call ours is, in fact, still quite alien to us; it is a 
bourgeois and tsarist hotch-potch and there has been no possibility 
of getting rid of it in the course of the past five years without the 
help of other countries and because we have been “busy” most of 
the time with military engagements and the fight against famine. 


It is quite natural that in such circumstances the “freedom to 
secede from the union” by which we justify ourselves will be a 
mere scrap of paper, unable to defend the non-Russians from the 
onslaught of that really Russian man, the Great-Russian chauvinist, 
in substance a rascal and a tyrant, such as the typical Russian 
bureaucrat is. There is no doubt that the infinitesimal percentage 
of Soviet and sovietized workers will drown in that tide’ of 
chauvinistic Great-Russian riffraff like a fly in milk. 


The growth for the sake of growth continued after the Second World 
War. Stalin then wrote a little book on economic issues. Mao wrote 
some notes on reading it. Mao’s first sentence stated that Stalin talked 
about things, not people. My hypothesis on the Soviet madness for 
growth rates after the warhas to do with the hot shots who ran the 
stratified nature of the economy. The privileged top dogs were interested 
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in transferring their power and privileges to their children. For that they 
needed property ownership. 

Oy Mike, Pm getting tired and still have to get at the scheduled 
tasks for the day. Zei gezunt and keep the red flag flying. | 

Love, 

Harry 

A 

At the end of July 2005 Lebowitz sent Harry part of a talk that he 
had delivered to the National Conference of Revolutionary Students for 
the Construction of Socialism of the 2lst Century in Merida, Venezuela 
on July 24, 2005. A few days later Harry sent the following reply on 
some of his vwn thoughts and experiences with regard ta socialis 
planning. E 

A 


To Michael Lebowitz in Caracas, Venezuela 


August 4, 2005 

Dear Mike, l 

I like the excerpt from your presentation on. twenty-first-century 
socialism very much indeed; read it more than once, and forwarded to 
my list. Liking includes special interest in your ideas. It would be great 
if we could discuss it in person. This time some words on the paragraph 
on technology. 

I take it for granted that you are referring to technology as a symbol 
of the excesses on industrialization, not technology itself which is 
needed to sustain and improve the soil, grow greater crops; medical 
advances...which reminds me of an article in Nature on Cuban science. 

As for industrialization itself, there is an overwhelming part of the 
globe where industrialization is of major importance—to meet basic 
needs of the people, protect the environment, and make armaments to be 
able to face invasion of imperialist powers. 

The Soviet program cannot be dismissed out of hand. It is significant 
in so far as it demonstrated to underdeveloped countries that it is 
possible [for a nation in such circumstances] to pull itself up by its 
bootstraps, and later—the ability to defeat the Nazis. Nevertheless, the 
design and implementation of the Soviet model (created by the winners 
who in due time overrode—eventually killed—the opposition in the 
Politburo) was part and parcel of entrenching a bureaucratic elite and led 
to a development that favored the top dogs and the urban centers in the 
core republics of the empire (great Russian chauvinism). The conquering 
ideology insisted that the bigger the factory or enterprise the better, and 
that heavy industry had to predominate at the expense of light industry 
and the basic needs of the people. , 
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When I worked at the War Production Board I met with members of 
the Russian purchasing mission and was astonished, among other things, 
by their worship of the big and the focus on-catching up and overtaking 
the United States. An example of the arbitrary yearning for bigness: One 
of the corporate executives I worked with, told me about his experience 
in Moscow to draw up a contract for his company to build a ball 
bearings plant. As they were drawing up the contract after long 
negotiations dealing with the meshing of technica] and financial matters, 
Molotov walked in. When informed of the nature of the contract, his 
central question was about the effective ratio of performance to nominal 
capacity. When told 80 percent, he ordered “Enlarge the size 20 percent.” 
My “pal” laughed as he told the story, “that was great, not sensible but 
so much more for us.” 

The conventional wisdom in top levels of the USSR and post-reform 
China was infested with the belief that monster factories were the key to 
U.S. greatness. Interestingly, a proper statistical comparison showed that 
the United States had a larger percentage of small to big firms than did 
the USSR. The Russians and the post-reform Chinese weren’t aware that 
the data in the U.S. census they took as an ideal were for corporations 
as a whole, whereas the monster corporations had factories of various 
sizes, often quite small. The giants also encouraged independent small 
enterprises nearby to supply them with important services. 

The current reformers in China also have ‘a craze about bigness. I got’ 
a big whiff of it in 1983 when I lectured to the Academy of Social 
Science (or some name like that). They treated me like a buddy and sent 
me the first number of their journal in English. Lo and behold, the lead 
article was about bigger was better, criticizing smallness programs before 
the reforms, especially the small cement plants spread about the country. 
About the same time I happened to meet the president of the American 
Manufacturing Association and CEO of a factory making machinery for 
chemical plants. I told him about the Chinese program of creating small 
cement plants and sought his opinion. “That is exactly what they should 
be doing” he said. , 

I wrote a long letter to my Chinese friends. I disputed every point in 
the article. Came a letter from them that they wanted to publish mv 
response. Would it be ok if they included the references to the 
individual? I replied, no problem. 

Clearly, I am an ignoramus about Venezuela. Nevertheless, I have a 
general view. Worship of bigness and heavy over light industry is bad. 
At the same time. One should not dismiss big factories out of hand, nor 
the crucial importance of heavy industry. There can be need for them. 
Fhe balance depends on various factors: location of resources, balance of 
various machines which calls for bigness, the large needs for equipment 
needed by very many collectives, the strategy of the overall plan, etc. 
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Let me end this megillah to express the deep, deep. pleasure at the 
way things go in Venezuela, the energetic tackling the evils of capitalism. 
If I were ten or twenty years younger Pd fly to Caracas, and ask for an 
assignment, including polishing Chavez’s shoes. 

Finally, if available Pd like to see the whole talk you gave to the. 
students. : 
Abrazos, 


Harry 





(continued from inside back cover) 


awarded contracts and signaled its readiness to start full operation from 2008. 

The growing resistance did not go unchallenged. Nasreen Huq was an 
official of the British Government supported agency “Action Aid in 
Bangladesh.” As reported in The Observer of 3 September, 2006, “Huq is 
known to have raised concerns about Asia Energy’s plans when she met 
company representatives last February. According to several people close to 
her, the UK Department for International Development was becoming 
increasingly concerned by her opposition to the scheme. She talked to her 
sister Shireen, deputy programme director at the Danish aid agency Danida, 
who said that Nasreen told her that David Wood, the department’s chief in 
Dhaka, asked her to drop her campaign against the mine.” On 24 April Nasreen 
was killed, rammed against a wall by her own driver. The driver has been | 
arrested and a murder investigation formally begun. 

A wave of protests at Phulbari against the Asia Energy PLC project 
culminated in the demonstrations of the last week of August, organized under 
the banner of the National Committee to Protect Oil, Gas, Natural Resources 
and Ports, a platform of different rights groups and leftist parties. After the 
murders. of August 26th, the ensuing indefinite hartal spread far beyond 
Phulbari itself. On August 3ist the Government yielded to the general strike 
and promised that no open-pit mining would take place at Phulbari. As the 
speakers at the celebration meeting said, “the victory is the result of the united 
strength of the people. Thousands of people of Phulbari, including women and 
Adivasis, fought together to win this victory.” 

Much as JP Morgan Cazenove planned to strip off the fertile soil to uncover 
the coal, the people of Phulbari have stripped off the cover of “FDI 
development” to expose the murderous reality underneath. And yet more 
important they have shown how, under present international conditions of 
growing opposition worldwide to capitalist globalisation, successful mass 
resistance is possible. The lesson needs to be learned in the rest of Bangladesh, 
and beyond. 
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Robert W. McChesney 

I began reading Harry Magdoff in the early ’70s when still a teenager. 
Although his best known work understandably concerns the political 
economy of imperialism, and it ages very well, I found his economic 
analysis of the financial sector to be original, pacesetting, and convincing. 
In some ways Harry was like the jazz genius who bv being self-educated 
avoided the patterns that formal training creates and was able to see and 
understand the economy in a fresh manner. Even well into his eighties, 
Harry was able to generate statistical analysis from government databases 
that were extraordinary. 

For some reason I had the impression that Harry was some sort of 
austere, angry radical intellectual figure with whom it would be difficult 
to get along with. Perhaps it was the one time I saw him lecture in the 
1970s when he spoke with such authority. Or maybe it was when I spoke 
with his wife, Beadie, on the phone in the 1980s, and she chastised me 
for letting my subscription to Monthly Review lapse. When John Bellamy 
Foster asked me to join him and Harry as co-editor of Monthly Review 
in 2000, I anticipated dealing with Harry was going to be something of a 
pain. 

Never, ever, has an impression ‘of a person been more incorrect. 
Instantly I found Harry Magdoff to be one af the most gentle, 
unassuming, unpretentious and kind men with whom I have ever worked. 
Getting to know him, to converse with him, to learn from him—and he 
ranks in the first tier of intellectual figures in our times—has been one 
of the highlights of my life. I think it is fair to say that all who have. 
shared time with Harry Magdoff feel the same way. He not only fought 
for a just and humane world, but he embodied his politics in the manner 
he conducted his life. He is greatly loved. He will be missed. 


Samir and Isabelle Amin, Senegal | 

The death of Harry is for me personally a terrible event. Harry was, 
along with Sweezy, my oldest dear friend in the United States. I learned 
a lot and very early—since the early 1950s—from my reading of him and, 
soon after, my meeting with him. I loved the man, not only for his 
intellectual quality, immense courage in the heart of the beast, but also 
for his unlimited generosity. I always remember the long discussions 
with him and the late BD. My wife Isabelle, who participated in all these 
meetings, loved both of them. 
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Nicholas Baran | 
My father, Paul A. Baran, and Harry were great friends, and Harry, 


along with Paul Sweezy, were my “uncles” as I grew up, particularly after 
my father died in 1964, when I was twelve-years old. Harry was the 
trustee of the modest estate left to me by my father, and he carefully 
dispersed it (as well as valuable advice) to cover my education over the 
years. l 
When I visited Harry in later years, he often reminisced about - 
evenings on West 84th Street with Paul Baran and a bottle of cognac that. 
went into the morning hours, discussing the events of the day, as well 
as politics and philosophy. . ee. 
Harry’ was an expansive and generous person, who always gave me a 
heartfelt hug and a broad smile when we would see each other. My © 
fondest memory of him was when he was visiting in California, and saw 
my boy-girl twins for the first time (they were about four-years-old), and 
sat down with them and told them. the old Jewish joke of The Two- 
Possibilities (there are many versions; see the Internet). He was a. 
wonderful man; one of the most genuine, kindhearted people I have ever 
known (as was his wife Beadie). I was privileged to know him and to 
love him, and I will always miss him. | : 


Gladys & Percy Brazil 

How do we remember Harry...let us count the ways. | 

American Imperialism—Starting with Native Americans, then slavery, 
to dollar imperialf$m, then military imperialism. a 

Government Planning—Magna cum laude. 

World War II—Ball Bearing Wizard. 

Bach—Devotee. : 

Computer—Only got three e-mails from Harry today. 

Mentor—Especially to the young. | 

Schmaltz herring—maven, feinschmecker. - 

Mensch—(das Beste is gut genug). 


Ellen Brun & Jacques Hersh, Denmark : 
. -We were saddened by the news of Harry Magdoff’s passing away. On 
the other hand we are also aware that Harry has had a fulfilled life 
which not so many of us other mortals can achieve. Besides having had a 
loving family around and being a devoted family man, Harry was an old- 
time progressive individual whose struggle against capitalism has been 
an encouragement and stimulus for new generations of like-minded 
individuals. Harry could combine his historical knowledge and experience 
in maintaining a level-headed, down-to-earth appreciation of the great 
revolutionary experiences of the past century without deviating from the 
optimism deriving from an anticapitalist engagement. Although a very 
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warm individual, Harry’s anticapitalism was not emotional but based on 
a clear and distinct understanding of the System’s ponteadictions and the 
need for an alternative. 

We had subscribed to Monthly Review since the early 1960s, but we 
‘first came into contact with both Harry and Paul in the late 1960s.when 
the two were on a tour of lectures in Scandinavia. We met them in 
Copenhagen, where they filled the auditorium with young people. This 
was at the height of the Vietnam War. Their analysis of the role of U.S. 
capitalism made a great impact on most of us. The following day, they 
were going to give a:lecture at the Swedish University in Lund. We 
traveled by boat and train, determined to get as much input as possible. 
The weather was so stormy the boat back to Copenhagen was cancelled. 

The only way back was to take a taxi-plane: Paul and Harry had to catch 
a plane. to New York in the late afternoon. Without discussion they 
bought tickets back to Copenhagen for the four of us: 

Such generosity was typical of them. The sense of being part of the 
same family was accentuated upon-coming to New York.and visiting the- 
Magdoff home. The hospitality and warmth generated by Beadie and 
Harry remains to this day ingrained in our memories. l 

It has been a privilege to have had a personal relationship | to the “old 
guard” at Monthly Review, a relationship based not on political affinity 
alone but also on human relations. Both Paul and Harry and the people 
around them are to be commended for having realized the importance of 
Monthly Review and prepared ` ‘the transition by nurturing a new 
generation of progressives. -We feel. certain that the original idea and 
mission of MR will live on as a beacon for socialist fcrces in the world. 

As for you, Fred and family, you have every’reason to be proud to 
have had such quality people as pane Please ae our r deepest -felt 
condolences. : 


Paul Burkett i 

He was the first Marxist I ever saw in person. It was at a a talk’ he 
gave on imperialism at Western Michigan University around 1975, when I 
was at Kalamazoo College. He was just so impressive: historically 
informed, ‘principled, passionate, and very clear‘in what he wanted. to 
say. I think it was the late great Louis Junker who told us about Harry’s 
talk and invited us to come. by. (Junker,’a radical Veblenite, was viewed 
as a complete pariah by his colleagues at WMU, which may help explain: 
his premature death. But that is atiother story.) I never talked personally 
with Harry very much, but whenever I did he se¢med ‘just ‘like such a 
congenial fellow. Wise in‘ his modesty and complete lack of self- 
centeredness. My- heart goes out to the family at: what must be a very 
difficule passage for you to deal with. | 8 . 
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Nirmal Kumar Chandra, India 

It’s hard to accept that Harry is no more. I knew he was suffering, 
but hoped that he’d somehow carry on, some more time for the benefit 
of you, your wife, and innumerable friends across the world. 

The last time I saw Harry, Beadie was at her last stage, and he made 
it a point to take me to her room. I have rarely met a person who was 
so full of warmth and compassion for all, with at the same time a razor- 
sharp mind critical of all received ideas. 

Almost thirty years ago, at the prompting of Larry Lifschultz, I first 
met Harry at the MR office. I was promptly invited to a lunch and then 
taken back to the office for a long discussion in the presence of Paul and 
others in the usual weekly session. 

Some fifteen years later, Samir Amin organized a seminar in -Dakar 
where I met Beadie for the first time. Instantaneously, she took center 
stage as the mother figure, while Harry quietly withdrew into the 
background—all the while chuckling in delight. We all had a memorable 
week or so. We took a photograph, at Beadie’s insistence, of several 
participants, and I have cherished it. : | 

You must be aware that both Paul and Harry have been iconic figures 
for many of us in India. Personally, whenever I wrote something, I always 
asked myself: Would they approve? If not, can I refute them convincingly? 

It was in this spirit that I sent to them several of my pieces over the 
years. It was always Harry who responded. I’m not complaining against 
Paul. At Paul’s birthday dinner party in 1998, almost thirty-three years 
after our previous meeting, I was seated close to him, and he was 
extremely generous. . 


Hakan Tanittiran-Cigdem Cidamli, 

coeditor, Turkish Monthly Review 

We learned of Harry’s death with great regret. We are very sorry and 
we know that his death will cause a deep sorrow among the Turkish 
anti-imperialist left. It is an honor for us to reproduce his works in the 
Turkish language and to join together the progressive heritage of Turkish 
Marxist tradition with the one of MR in this part of the world. 

We send you our feelings of solidarity and friendship and our deep 
regret at losing one of the great Marxists of our times. © 


Brett Clark : 

I feel quite fortunate that I was able to correspond via e-mail and MR 
teleconferences with Harry the past few years. He was like a torch, 
lighting the depth of the struggles ahead and warming my heart with his 
kindness. His letters were filled with encouragement, pushing me to 
develop my analysis further and to continue my studies of political 
economy. Harry and I exchanged stories of our enthusiasm for reading 
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Marx and how this affected our own development. Often Harry would 
tell me stories of how much he enjoyed reading Marx, while sitting in 
the large reading rooms of the New York public library. I also found 
comfort in Harry’s humanity. His-commitment to family and life, in 
general, was always evident. He would encourage me to take time for a 
“social life, sport, and more.” While writing from the country home in’ 
Vermont, Harry spoke of how comfortable and beautiful the house was 
that he was sharing with his family and how important it was for him to 
be able to work with Fred on the socialism article for MR’s summer 
2005 issue. And with this, he noted that there is so much more to say - 
about socialism, so his work continues.’ 


Rajani X. Desai for the 

Research Unit for Political Economy, India | 

It is impossible to overstate the importance of what Harry Magdoff 
showed, namely, tha: not only did imperialism still exist, but that 
“imperialism is the way of life of capitalism.” To this work, and to his 
decades-long collaboration with Paul Sweezy in explaining the nature of 
monopoly capitalism, he brought a broad historical grasp and an 
extraordinary sense of the concrete. Yet he never cluttered the page with 
academic displays; for his work was not addressed to academic ends. 
Rather, his work led to the conclusion of the necessity of revolution. 
His life-work, shared with Sweezy, may be described as his identification 
with, his owning of, the revolutionary struggles of people everywhere and 
their experiences of state power. His work, along with Sweezy’s, will 
endure as a vital part of the anti-imperialist struggle. 


John DeWind 

What a great man he was, with his sharp intellect, curiosity, devotion 
to his cause, but also with his humor and deep interest in people as 
individuals. I felt he was a true humanitarian, not just interested in . 
theory and trends in the social sciences but what these meant in the 
actual lives of people. In the surprising twists and turns. of the history of 
socialism, I thought he always came out well because the main point was 
that people should understand their conditions, alter those conditions 
when needed and live better as a result. He kept that vision in his mind 
and was an exemplar of it, in his person he showed what a good life 
was. He loved his family, his friends, his colleagues. He was curious 
about numerous other people, and everything in the world; in fact, he 
got deep pleasure from life itself. I think that is what I will take from 
him more than anything else—that he was someone who tied the life of 
the mind to a genuine concern for people, about whom he was always 
intent and whom he accepted as he met them. | 
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Xulin Dong, China 

Although he is no longer with us, as surely as the struggle continues, 
Harry’s life and work will certainly continue to inspire and guide us and . 
the younger generations, in our fight against imperialism and quest for 
socialism. Harry, along with Paul, will always be remembered by leftists 
the world over for his enduring contribution to contemporary Marxism 
_and the long years of leadership he, along with Paul, provided to the 
invaluable socialist journal MR. Moreover, Harry, together with Paul, will 
in particular, be remembered for upholding the right of the oppressed 
masses in third world countries, such as China and Nepal, to rebel 
against capitalism and imperialism and wage a revolution ‘in the name of 
socialism, however “imperfect” their socialist revolution might appear to 
be. 


Robert Engler | 

Among Harry Magdoff’s many fine qualities were his warmth, 
especially with the young, and his toughness of mind when dealing with 
the economic data he viewed as critical for understanding major issues. 
Many examples of his sweetness and generosity come to mind. He once 
told me about an unsolicited and very incomplete manuscript which he 
received at Monthly Review from an eager activist. Instead of a chilling 
rejection slip, he wrote a careful analysis of what he liked about the 
article and where he thought it was vulnerable, pointing out possible 
directions for clarity and development. It took a good part of the 
morning, but that was Harry. Always responsive to young teachers who 
wanted to learn more about the economic forces shaping this society, he 
frequently led informal seminars. | 

Harry was respected and loved by many. A scholar, a teacher, an 
editor, a friend, he is sorely missed. 


William Fletcher Jr. 

Rather than speaking of the loss that accompanies the death of 
someone with such a brilliant mind as Harry Magdoff, let us rejoice at 
the contributions that he made in his long life. Magdoff, along with his 
comrade and editorial partner Paul Sweezy, advanced both a principled 
and defiant defense of the Marxist method, as well as an emphatic 
internationalism. Through the pages of Monthly Review, Magdoff 
reasserted the theoretical and practical need for a Marxist approach in 
order to better understand world events generally, and economic 
problems in particular. He additionally insisted on linking the struggles 
of the oppressed here in the United States with those workers and 
oppressed people engaged in other fronts in the global struggle for 
socialism and emancipation. Magdoff would not ‘allow the readers of his 
works to fall prey to national narrowness, instead. affirming that the 
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material conditions for the unity of workers and oppressed people are 
greater now than at any other period in the history of capitalism. In light 
of this, an internationalist practice becomes as essential as an 
internationalist perspective. We owe Harry much, and we shall miss him 
greatly. 


Martha Gimenez 

I am heartbroken. It is such an incredible loss to the left for, as it 
was with Paul, he was a teacher for generations of activists and scholars. 
And he was so kind toward me, on a personal level, that I feel I have 
lost a friend. 


Sam Gindin 

Leo Panitch and I had been writing something on U.S. multinationals 
and both reminded ourselves of the need to go back and read Harry on 
this. This was in fact what I did over the “holidays” and being reminded 
of Harry’s insights made me look forward even more to seeing him 
again. There is something heartening about noting a life richly lived and 
uniquely influential during and beyond its own mortality...and yet that 
can’t of course be separated from the sadness. 


Joan Greenbaum 

Harry was a mentor to me, and as you know a mensch to everyone. I 
can fondly (and sometimes less so) remember lots of times when he 
talked to me about my children, my life, and my work—always with 
gentle hints, ideas, suggestions. Of course we all remember Harry for his 
political views and his incredible ability to ask questions. A last of a 
generation, and a deep, deep loss. 


Joseph Halevi 

I am most saddened by the passing away of Harry. Over the last thiry 
years I have developed a very close and warm relationship with. him. He 
has been both culturally and morally a guide and beacon in finding my 
way in life. 


John Mage 

My relationship with Harry Magdoff grew slowly. Starting with the 
occasional legal task for the Monthly Review Foundation in the 1970s 
and 1980s, it grew so steadily that our friendship was never deeper than 
in the last years of Harry’s life. From the early 1990s, Harry was deeply 
concerned. about the direction of Monthly Review, and we discovered in 
practice a profound agreement as to what we wished to see happen. In 
his last years, Harry repeatedly expressed to me his pleasure in the way 
the Monthly Review project had rediscovered its path and assurance. 
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When the global counter-revolutionary reaction of the last thirty years 
distressed and disturbed my understanding like a willow in the wind, 
Harry created around himself a welcome space of calm and practical 
wisdom. Harry was so firmly rooted in the bases’ of history and social 
science that he was as a magnificent oak, one that kept growing up to 
the very moment of death. Farewell, Comrade Harry. 


Charlotte Pomerantz Marzani 

Like so many others, I admired Harry for his rock-hard intellect as 
well as his ineffable sweetness and magnanimity. Throughout our long 
friendship, whenever he greeted a friend or loved one, he would hold out 
his arms with a soft chuckle of delight. And this image from Milton 
came unbidden: | 

The Great Spirit, with mighty wings outspread, 

Dovelike sat brooding o’er the vast, abyss... 

Through his writing, teaching, struggles, he made of this vast abyss a 
place of enlightenment and promise. 


Morteza Mohit 

I met Harry in 1965 when he was teaching vol. 2 of Capital at The 
New School in New York. At that time I was doing my pathology. 
residency at Columbia Presbyterian Hospital. 

As an Iranian student who witnessed the overthrow of the popular- 
democratic government of Dr. Mossadegh by a ClA-engineered coup 
d’etat and saw the hopes of a whole generation dashed because of this 
crime, I was naturally more interested in political economy than 
pathology. What the U.S. government was doing in Vietnam undoubtedly 
intensified my interest in “the roots of US foreign policy.” I had already 
attended Paul Sweezy’s lectures at the Marxist School (Brecht Forum). 
Through those meetings I found Harry and his classes on Marx’s Capital. 
Obviously I could not understand any of those complicated formulas 
Harry was writing on the blackboard. Nonetheless, those classes were a 
turning point in my political life. Harry asked me where I was from. 
When I told him from Iran he said, “You should read Political Economy 
of Growth.” Then he immediately added, “You can start from chapter 
five.” Those last five chapters of Paul Baran’s book had a lasting effect on 
me. 

Later Harry invited me to his apartment in upper Manhattan. That’s 
where I met Beadie. This place was more like a library. Shelf after shelf 
of books. Books all over the place. Pll never forget the warmth and 
friendship I felt being with this wonderful couple. Beadie with her witty 
jokes and Harry with his intense curiosity about the situation in Iran and 
his heated political discussion. When I came back to New York in the 
early ‘90s I had already fought against the Shah’s regime, spent five years 
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as a political prisoner, participated in the 1979 Iranian revolution, and 
started to fight against Khomeini’s regime and then—like many more 
thousands—had to escape through the mountains to save my life. _ 

I was received with the same warmth and friendship as before at 
Monthly Review. Participating in Wednesday lunch meetings—having Paul 
and Harry at one end of the big'table and Annette on the other, with 
guest friends from all over the world—were some of the most inspiring 
moments in my political life. 

Harry was a great teacher and a wonderful friend. 


Alan Nasser 

With Paul and Harry gone, this is a substantial reduction of the net 
stock of value in the universe. These are losses for which there is no. 
replacement. None. 


Eric Ness, Rødt, Norway | 
We are sorry Harry Magdoff is no longer with us. He was a source 
and inspiration for the communists in a small country like Norway. 


Immanuel Ness 

Having known Harry for about twenty-five years, I too am saddened. I 
first met Harry in the early 1980s as a college student here in New York 
City. I remember going to the forums Harry and Paul held and learning 
from all his work. Harry was always interested in the work of young 
people and people of color. When I went to graduate school at Columbia 
University, Harry was the first to encourage so many of my peers from 
Africa and Asia to continue to conduct their research on struggles of 
workers and peasants in the Global South. He is alone responsible for 
fostering the development of so many scholars from the Global South. 

I continued to maintain contact with Harry through the years and was 
always stimulated by our conversations at one or another dinner party. In 
Monthly Review magazine, I always found the Notes from the Editors to 
provide a clear and lucid analysis of the moment. I remember too 
Beatrice, who was always so friendly to me at the offices, which I visited 
frequently. She too encouraged many of‘us to go on in our studies. One 
day sometime in the summer of 1986, when I asked a question about 
dialectical materialism, I remember Beadie insisting that I go to the back 
office to have Harry explain a difficult question. Harry was a great 
- scholar of imperialism, capitalism, and always hopeful for a better future. 
He certainly has paved a road to a more equitable and just society. I will 
also miss Harry as a person of scholarship, integrity, honor, and humor. 


Bertell Ollman l | 
A choice morsel has been cut out of my heart, out of my life, and out 
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of my world, but not out of my memory, or out of my emotions, or out 
of my identity as a socialist and a mensch which includes the input of . 
all the great minds and souls that have helped me become what I am (at — 
least try to be). No one stood higher in this regard than Harry. I loved 
the big fella. I always will. I salute him (non-military style—he wouldn’t. 
have liked that). And I thank him for his time on earth and all he gave 
to the rest of us and the many, many more still to come. His bright 
light was never meant for reading, or just for reading, but for setting fire 
to the breeches of those who are blocking humanity’s march into 
socialism. Like Marx, Harry was first and foremost a revolutionary. His 
lifé, his work, his encompassing wisdom and extraordinary warmth, his 
death is— and coming from him could only be—a cosmic “nudge” to get 
on with it already, to do a little more, a little better, a little faster. And 
I will. 


Leo Panitch 

Perhaps by coincidence, perhaps not, in the week before Harry Magdoff 
died, I read the biography of Harry Dexter White by Bruce Craig that 
was published last year by University of Kansas Press. I don’t know if 
Harry ever saw it, but he was interviewed for it and is quoted on page ` 
147 as saying “if Harry Dexter White was as Soviet Spy...he wasn’t a very 
good one [as through the creation of the Bretton Woods institutions} he 
certainly proved himself a friend of imperialism.” On the other hand, 
there is the epigram at the very beginning of the book from I. F. Stone: 
“I would not demean the memory of Harry Dexter White by saying he 
was not a Communist. If he was one, Com-munists have reason to be 
proud.” | | = 

It is not a great book, and our Harry figures hardly at all in the story 
it tells, but reading it of course made me think a lot about what Harry 
and Beadie went through in the postwar years, and about what a great 
accomplishment it was that Harry went on to make such a massive 
contribution to the American and international left over the subsequent 
half century. What immense spiritual strength and intellectual clarity 
Harry demonstrated in the process. , : 

I have also been re-reading—and re-admiring—Harry on imperialism 
in recent weeks as part of the work Sam Gindin and I are doing on our 
own book on the subject. This too has made me think about how much I 
learned from him and still am learning. I met Harry for the first time in 
1977 at aconference at the University of Toronto on “The American 
Empire and Dependent States” that we both spoke at. My talk was on 
“Imperialism, Dependency and the Canadian State,” and I will never 
forget how elated I felt when Harry complimented me on the substance 
of my talk. That he added at the same time that I should try to speak 
less academically and more accessibly did not detract from this. On the 
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contrary, it only reinforced my sense that. he ‘really did feel I had 
something’ to say. I was only ave at the time and this meant a 
great Geal to nie. 

It also meant a great deal ` to’ me, when I amd coming to ‘New York ` 

more frequently as coeditor with Ralph Miliband of the Socialist Register 
from 1985 on, that Harry and Beadie made me part of their marvellous 
international socialist community, and soon embraced me as a'chaver and 
‘a friend. Our similar political and intellectual commitments and 
perspectives contributed to this, of course, but so did our love of 
Yiddish, our taste in Jewish food, and the mutual stories we shared 
about that facet of our lives. Beadie’s family and my father’s both came 
from Nova Uschitsa. A clear picture comes to mind of the three of us in 
the apartment on West 84th Street looking over a picture-postcard of 
Nova Uschitsa that Beadie had pulled from a drawer, and of Harry 
admonishing her for- being so New York-centric as she expressed her 
refusal to believe that any of her Jandsleit could possibly have farkriched, 
as she so inimitably’ put it, to Winnipeg rather than the Lower East 
Side. 
-I loved’ Harry Magdoff. He was truly a good man, something that~can 
unfortunately not be said of all of the great socialist intellectuals’ ‘among 
which Harry deserves to be counted: I am very saddened by'his death 
but I am consoled by knowing that my memories of him will always 
bring me warmth and that I will continue to learn from hiin. 


Comrade Parvati, Nepal 
Our heartfelt condolences on Harry Magdoff’s peaceful i I hope 
the new team will be able to carry on the spirit of Monthly Review. ~~ 


Robert Pollin | i 
Harry was a committed, liin socialist, who ‘stuck to his guns 
despite having’ paid a heavy personal price for doing so. Harry was also 
one of the best economists of his time—and I don’t mean to include 
only socialist economists in the comparison ‘group, but the whole’ gamut 
running from left to right—despite his having had no graduate training - 
or the ‘advantages’ of an academic job. Harry: was also extremely warm 
and friendly. When I spent time in his Upper West Side apartment in 
the late 1970s and early 1980s, his mother-in-law, in her nineties, was 
living there also. Harry and Beadie always ‘made an effort to keep the 
older woman in the mix of things, right along with all the lefties and 
intellectual heavies that regularly came through. In the 1980s, Harry . 
regularly taught “radical economics for kids” at the summer conferences 
of the Union for Radical Political Economics. No grown-ups other than 
Harry were allowed to attend these sessions. Who ever heard of groups 
of nine-to-fourteen-year-olds coming to, and actually enjoying such a 
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class, especially when they could have been out swimming or playing 
basketball? Somehow Harry managed to pull it off. And that was Harry: a 
powerful and committed socialist intellectual who could convey his 
thoughts, passions, and generous spirit equally to ninety-year-olds and 
. ten-year-olds. 


Paddy Quick 

Harry was a long-time member and supporter of URPE. He attended 
and spoke at numerous URPE events, including its summer conferences. 
One summer, during the 1980s, he led a workshop for children only, 
which introduced them to the basics of radical political economics. 
Through his written work, his talks, and his personal interactions he 
inspired generations of radical political economists, in the United States 
and throughout the world. That world is a better place because of him, 
and our grief at his passing is combined with a determination to 
continue to work for the goals we shared with him. 

Lukin Robirson 

What a loss! But what a wonderful life! 

Harry had friends around the world, and he was known to and 
admired by more who did not have the good fortune of knowing him 
personally. When the cause of socialism moved forward, he was in the 
forefront When it faltered and was compelled to retreat, he was 
undaunted. Instead, together with Paul, he sought to understand and 
explain what was happening. The success of their effort is measured by 
the sustained quality and influence of MR and by the many gatherings, at 
home and abroad, in which they were invited to take part. Harry’s work 
on imperialism is invaluable and will endure. 

Harry was a large man, large physically as in his enjoyment of life, 
large in fun and laughter as in discussion and debate. He was above all 
large in warmth and comradeship, which he shared so generously with 
so many. He was a very dear friend. 


Annette Rubinstein 

To my grandmother, Harry would have been one of the thirty-six 
good men for whose sake God spares this sinful world. 

To Karl Marx, he might have been living proof there could be a new 
man fit to live in the new communist world. 

To me and so many others, old and young, he was the one who 
cared. Yes, he was brilliant, dedicated, courageous, but above all he was 
the one who cared. As Gorki exclaimed at Tolstoi’s death, “While that 
man lived, I wasn’t an orphan.” 
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Albert Ruben | . 
Harry and Judy loved each other with a mei férvor. He used to say 
‘the hugs she greeted him with when he arrived ‘at the office set him: up 
for the whole day. So when, shortly before she died, Judy wrote a note 
to the staff to say she was beginning a medical treatment, would be late 
getting to work for the next six weeks, and hoped everyone would 
understand if she withdrew for a time, Harry was upset. I know he was 
because he responded to her letter with one of his own in the form of a 
‘poem. The first line is, “Judy, doan talk. ” The last stanza. goes like 
this: 

Judy—you sleep good 

You rest 

-You read good book’ 

You héar good music - 

You play good music 

You be good girl 

Cause you husband luv you, oh my! 

Your children luv you, my oh my 

Your grandchildren luv you, my oh my oh my 

Soon Judy talk and ëverybody say hurrah 

A peek, ‘perhaps, at Harry’s ele eard: his mind was extraordinary, 
but so was his heart. - 


_ Julie Ruben 

The thing about T was iar he listened to kids. He ally liked 
kids, and I had the good fortune to be an unofficial student of his. I had 
known Harry since childhood, but our real relationship began in my early 
teens, when he would tacitly encourage me to play hooky from high 
school and meet him for lunch’ at Monthly Review. He showed such 
interést in my budding activism and opinions, and somehow his many 
questions ‘made a-confusing world ‘clearer for me. I played hooky more 
and more. Over the years we continued to lunch—sometimes with ` 
Beadie—in New York or San Francisco or Paris, and Harry continued his 
gentle yet insistent questioning: What was I up to? How did I see 
things? ‘What did I think? His encouragement to observe, describe, and 
find truths in my own experiences helped me to construct an analytical 
framework. In later years I would join the MR lunches when. I visited 
New York, where Harry would ask me to share accounts of my political 
work and travels, just as he did with visiting scholars. 
$ To know Harry was to be made wiser, to love him, to -be made 

etter. ; : 


Bernie Sanders 
Harry Magdoff was a model for us all of the committed intellectual, 
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one who read and valued books but who understood that the test of all 
knowledge is the real world and not just in a library. His dedication to 
working men and women, and to those, who are oppressed, was . 
unending. He spent his life fighting for others, using.economic analysis 
to reveal the truths that. the. mass media would prefer that we didn’t 
see, and reminding us that we can, and must, make a better world. We 
will miss him: not just his clear thinking and his political commitment, 
but his warmth and his sense of humor. The struggle for justice and real 
‘freedom has lost a valued friend. | 


Jeanne Singer „gi l 

People say “You can choose your friends but you cannot choose your 
family”; BD used to say that Daniel and. I were part of their family, and 
we truly felt like it. We met Harry at the same time as we met Paul in 
1970, .but it was really in July 1973, when we spent our holidays in New 
York, that we had a long evening with Harry. His spirits were low since 
BD was away to look after their grandson. It was the period when the 
government was promoting “law and order,” and I asked our friends if 
“it could Happen again.” Harry answered with an emphatic no. We 
started to talk about his time during the McCarthy period. It was 
fascinating and sad to somebody who lived in France during that 
dreadful period. Harry told us of all their difficulties and the problem of 
getting money, especially for Michael’s care. 

Every time we went to ‘New York, especially for the Socialist Scholars 
Conference, BD organized one of her famous dinner parties where we met 
several: people who afterwards became our friends, At the beginning of 
the eighties and every year almost until the end of the century, we would 
spend a week or more on the French canals and in Brittany with BD and 
Harry, and also Bill and Joan DeWind., We had a lovely time, starting 
with drinks at five o’clock. We would, talk about politics. Often the 
discussion was interrupted by a kind of competition between Harry and 
Bill about who could tell the best jokes. Sometimes Harry explained to 
me some economical and statistical issues such as those concerning the 
evaluation of productivity or the derivatives. He did it with a clarity that 
even a lot of economics professors could not match. 

The last time—I didn’t know it was going to be the last time—I saw 
Harry was just before Christmas in Burlington. We talked about his 
desire to write an arcicle with Fred about the debt, and his mind was as 
vivid as usual. I made plans to come back in the spring. When I called 
on the first of January and Fred told me about Harry’s death, I was 
shocked. I shall always remember him as a very thoughtful and kind 
man, and as Shelley said “He lives, he wakes, ’tis Death is dead not he” 

I was, and I am, very sad. 
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Martha Sweezy, Lybess Sweezy, Sam Sweezy, ‘Ken Miller, Rob 
Postel, and all of our children © | 

Harry was Paul’s beloved partner at ‘Monthly Review for over. thirty 
years, his comrade. and friend for closer to fifty years.: When: they did 
not meet at Monthly Review in’ the. city, Paul looked ‘forward to a daily 
phone'call with:Harry. Every manuscript or letter in Paul’s-office had a. 
note attached from Harry or ‘was initialed by him. Harry and’ Paul 
educated each other; they observed and explored the world, building 
their thinking together: they often traveled: together; they- shared friends 
and knew all about each other’s children and grandchildren. Paul’s last 
phone call, made when he was very ill, was to Harry.. They chatted 
briefly and then Paul, who rarely spoke of feelings, said, “I love you 
Harry.” We, Paul’s children, sons-in-law and’ grandchildren, experienced. 
Harry’s generosity as a teacher. We felt his interest in our: lives, his 
pleasure at our accomplishments, and his concern for our happiness. We 
hold the good fortune of having had Harry in our lives, and, jor sO may 
good years, in Paul’s life. ie 


Robert Weil, - °° 00 | G i 

“I only had a chance to know’ him: in his iiei years, na through his 
‘le at MR. It was therefore in reading his obituaries that I learned of 
the great breadth and depth of his long and extremely varied. career, all 
of it devoted, in one way or-another, to the same causes. For me, this 
only adds to my sense that, while. we mourn his loss, we can and-must 
also celebrate his life, and the profound contribution’ that he made to so 
many of us through his work. I was in ‘the middle of reading the latest 
releases of his writings, not only the recent MR piece he wrote with 
Fred, but Imperialism Without Colonies as well, when news of his death 
came. His is a lasting contribution to the struggle of people everywhere. 
for a new life, and the socialist world to: ‘which he devoted his o own. 
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Fidel Castro’s illness in August has nurtured the hopes of Miami- 
based Cuban émigrés and the U.S. ruling class that a “transition in 
Cuba” will soon be possible. It is often implied that this is a question of 
a transition to “democracy” and “free elections.” However, what is 
actually being planned in Washington, as part of a decades-long strategy, 
is an immediate transition back to capitalism in. Cuba—at whatever the 
cost to the Cuban people. 

As Paul Baran said’on KPFA radio in Berkeley, California on April 21, 
1961, only days after the U.S.-backed Bay of Pigs invasion of Cuba: 
“What our government is setting out to defend [through its interventions 
in Cuba and the rest of Latin America], cost what it may, is not the 
process of free elections, not democratic freedom, not civil liberties of 
any kind. What ‘our government is setting out to defend is private 
property in the means of production. What our government is setting 
out to defend in this hemisphere, under the name of the inter-American 
system, is the American empire exploited by American corporations. If 
we want historical evidence for this proposition, such evidence is amply 
available... (The Longer View [Monthly Review Press, 1969], 421). 

Today evidence of such avaricious goals on the part of those threatening 
Cuba from the United States is just as “amply available.” Washington’s 
concrete plans for a transition in Cuba are explicitly documented in the 
reports (2004, 2006) of its Commission for Assistance to a Free Cuba, 
http://www.state.gov/p/wha/rt/cuba/, which detail policies for the 
privatization of the Cuban economy and the dismantling of decades of 
revolutionary gains in such areas as agrarian reform, urban reform, health, 
and education. 

On August 27, 2006, USA Today ran a story entitled “Cuba’s Economic 
Fate Up in Air,” reciting a list of possible future loot for economic 
interests in the United States. Cuba, it said: “has potential crude oil 
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reserves of up to 9 billion barrels and vasi natural gas reserves, reports 
the U.S. Geological Survey.” Likewise USA Today’s readers were told 
that Cuba was of immense interest to U.S. agribusiness. Additionally, 
Cuba could once again be a “hot tourist” resort. The article closed by 
suggesting that in envisioning a transition it would be well to remember 
that Cubans may want the creature comforts of capitalism more than 
“wholehearted democracy like the U.S.” In other words, ‘this dreamed of 
“transition” could involve expanding Guantanamo to cover. the whole 
island. 

The Miami Herald ran. a story a few days earlier (on August 20, 2006) 
on the former Cuban ruling class’s attempts to reclaim their lost 
properties, highlighting the hopes of one family to regain a mansion that 
has now been turned into the National Center for Sex Education. 
President Bush, the article notes, has declared that once a transition 
occurs in Cuba “then Cuban Americans .can...redress the issues of 
property confiscation.” , l 

Author Alice Walker—1983 Pulitzer Prize winner—summed up in an 
August 28, 2006, interview for Prensa Latina how we feel about the 
reports of some Miami “Cuban Americans” celebrating the news of 
Castro’s illness, and the U.S. media drooling about a future “transition” 
to capitalism in Cuba. Ms. Walker said that she stands with her friends 
in Cuba and “with people everywhere—in our billions—who understand 
perfectly well that it ismt democracy the U.S. wishes to impose but 
. domination and destruction of what many of us believe is a crucial 
example of a different way to exist, with dignity, in the world.” (For an 
earlier article addressing Cuba by Alice Walker see “The Story of Why I 
Am — Or, a Woman Connects Oppressions,” Monthly Review, June 
1994. : 
‘On August 18, 2006, John Negroponte, U.S. director of national 
intelligence, announced that a veteran CIA operative, J. Patrick Maher, 
was to be appointed as acting mission manager for a new special CIA 
mission with the task of overseeing intelligence activities in Cuba and 
Venezuela—reporting directly to President Bush. The only other countries 
with such specific, high-profile CIA missions directed against them are 
Iran and North Korea. There is no doubt that this is part of a new 
Washington campaign to-'destabilize Cuba and Venezuela—not stopping 
short of plans for direct intervention. The primary goal here, it is worth. 
reiterating, is to take back for capitalism what it has lost. Washington’s 
latest attempts to undermine the Cuban and Venezuelan revolutions must 
therefore be taken seriously and actively resisted by all those opposed to 
imperialism and forced privatization throughout the world. 

Correction: In this space in September we suggested that those 
wishing to integrate’ MR’s contributions to the critique of capitalism and 
imperialism into their college-level courses might want to .contact Alan 
Nasser, who has been very successful at building the magazine into his 
ciasses at The Evergreen State College in Olympia, Washington. 
Regrettably, we misstated his e-mail address, which frustrated some 
attempts to contact him. It should have read: alannasser@harbornet.com. 7 


~” 
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August the Government of Bangladesh and protesters reached a 
“Memorandum of Understanding” ending the open-pit mining scheme. The 
cancellation of the project.led to joyous celebrations, but given the force of 
imperialist globalisation at work it shall require an ongoing mobilization 
to preserve the victory. | 

Coal was first discovered at Phulbari during surveying and drilling 
between 1994 -1997 by the Australian mining company BHP, which entered 
into provisional licensing and investment agreements with the Government 
of Bangladesh. The present energy adviser to the government of Bangladesh 
has said that the people who were involved in signing the agreement 
“should be tried.” <http://www.countercurrents.org/bangla-anu220906.htm> 
The agreements were assigned to the newly created Asia Energy PLC in 
1998. Since 1998 the price of coal has more than tripled. 

Asia Energy PLC was staffed at the top with executives from Australian 
mining giant Rio Tinto. Barclay’s Global Mining and Metals provided the 
Chairman of the Board (and Barclays Capital took 2.1 million share 
options). Asia Energy PLC’s chief brokers are JP Morgan Cazenove, leading 
a pack of investors that includes Fidelity Trust, UBS AG, Cambrian Mining, 
RAB Capital, Goldman Sachs and Credit Suisse. . i 

Some 48 million shares were floated in 2004, rocketing up to a price of 
900 pence a share by March 2005, for a total market capitalisation of over 
$800 million, six months before the Department of Environment of the 
Government of Bangladesh granted Environmental Clearance for mining on 
li September 2005. Asia Energy envisions a $l.lbn (£578m) investment, and 
was negotiating for backing from the Asian Development Bank and the US 
Ex-Im Bank. Asia Energy estimates that Phulbari reserve has 572 million 
tonnes of high quality coal located at varying depths between 140 metres 
and 300 metres. The company targets annual production of 15 million 
tonnes of coal for.30 years, 12 millions to be exported. Mining is-to be by 
the relatively inexpensive open-pit process, ripping off the covering 
hundreds of metres of soil and rock and extracting the coal. Bangladesh 
` would receive, once sales were under way, a six percent royalty. 


Far from the feverish speculation in the shares of Asia Energy on the 


London exchange the real costs of the proposed project began to be 
recognized in the Phulbari region. The company itself acknowledged that 
no less than 40,000 people would be involuntarily “resettled” and 10,000 
hectares, primarily of fertile agricultural land, would be required for the 
mine and associated infrastructure. Other estimates, based on the census 
records of local government units, suggest over one lakh would be evicted. 
The issue is further complicated by the fact that many of those who will 
be displaced - the exact figure is disputed - are members of the Santal 
indigenous tribal people. Like most tribal groups in South Asia, they do not 
have any land deeds or other documents proving ownership of their land, 
but their families have lived on it for centuries. Many of the Santals fear 
they will miss out on being rehoused because they do not have the 
paperwork. In addition the area whose water table would be affected by 
the open-pit mining operation extends to over 600 sq km. The area is very 
fertile, yielding three crops a year, and intensely populated. Protests began, 
and no further approvals were given. Nonetheless, Asia Energy PLC 
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The November 8, 2006 agreement hetween the seven parties alliance 
(“SPA”) and the Communist Party of Nepal (Maoist) (“CPN (M)”) brings 
peace, confirms the subjection of king and army to the joint command of 
the SPA and CPN(M), and is a resounding victory for the people of Nepal. 

Important provisions of the November 8 agreement include: 

. Constituent assembly elections to be held by mid-June of 2007. 
Members shall be chosen as follows: 205 in first-past-the-post 
constituency elections; 204 elected by proportional representation; 
and, 16 citizens whose lives have earned them national dignity are to 
be appointed by the new government that will include the CPN (M). 
It is for the parties to see that their candidates proportionally include.” - 
women, regions, and the marginalized and discriminated against 
peoples; 

2.An interim. single national government to administer the country until 
the elections, a government that will include the CPN(M), in place of 

` (continued on inside back cover) 
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The Explosion of Debt and Speculation 
FRED MAGDOFF 


Stagnation and Finance 


In a series of articles in Monthly Review and in Monthly Review Press 
books during the 1970s and 1980s, Harry Magdoff and Paul Sweezy 
proposed that the general economic tendency of mature capitalism is 
toward stagnation.* A shortage of profitable investment opportunities is 
the primary cause of this tendency. Less investment in the productive 
economy (the “real economy”) means lower future growth. Marx wrote 
about the possibility of this very phenomenon: 


If this new accumulation meets with difficulties in its employment, 
through a lack of spheres of investment, i.e. due to a surplus in 
the branches of production and an oversupply of loan capital, this 
plethora of loanable money capital merely shows the limitations of 
capitalist production...an obstacle is indeed immanent in its laws 
of expansion, i.e., in the limits in which capital can realize itself 
as capital. (Karl Marx, Capital, vol. 3, [International Publishers], 
507) 


Stagnation, of course, does not mean that there is no growth 
whatsoever. Rather, the economy functions well below its potential— 
with appreciable unused productive capacity and significant 
unemployment and underemployment. Over the last thirty years an 
average of 81 percent of industrial capacity was used, and during the last 
five years the average was only 77 percent. There is normally significant 





* The Dynamics of U.S. Capitalism (1972), The End of Prosperity (1977), The Deepening 
Crisis of U.S. Capitalism (1981), Stagnation and the Financial Explosion (1987), and The 
Irreversible Crisis (1988). 

Fred Magdoff is professor of plant and soil science at the University of Vermont 
in Burlington and a director of the Monthly Review Foundation. He is coauthor with 
Harry Magdoff of “Approaching Socialism,” in the July-August 2005 issue of Monthly 
Review, and co-editor with John Bellamy Foster and Frederick Buttel of Hungry for 
Profit: The AgribusinessThreat to Food, Farmers and the Environment (Monthly 
Review Press, 2000). 
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unused production capacity even in the recovery phase of the business 
cycle. During the largely boom years of the 1960s the manufacturing 
sector was producing at close to 85 percent of capacity; even in the best 
year, 1966 (during the Vietnam War), manufacturing production only 
reached 91 percent of capacity. 

With regard to labor utilization, the official rate of unemployment in 
July 2006 stood at a relatively low 4.8 percent. However, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics’ “alternate measure of labor utilization”—which includes, 
in addition to the “officially” unemployed, an assessment of those who 
have given up looking for work, plus those working part time but 
desiring: full-time employment—shows that some 8 percent of the 
potential labor force is underemployed or unemployed. Even this seems 
to be an understatement given the decrease of labor force participation 
under the stagnant financially-led economy. Despite the category of 
“marginally attached workers” in the alternate unemployment measure, 
existing methodologies do not fully capture the portion of those who 
have ostensibly dropped out of the workforce but who are actually 
desirous of jobs. In the present period such deep, chronic discouragement 
forcing potential workers out of the labor pool seems to be continuing 
despite the business cycle upturn. Labor participation rates have thus 
declined since 2000—a phenomenon that is almost unprecedented for the 
post-Second World War period and has given rise to much controversy.* 

Indeed, the average gain in actual employment since the end of the 
last recession has been extremely sluggish. As economics writer Floyd 
Norris pointed out, “At this point after the previous nine recessions, 
there were an average of 11.9 percent more jobs in the economy than 
there had been at the end of the recession. But so far [August 
2006]...there are just 3.5 percent more jobs than at the end of the last 
recession” (New York Times, September 2, 2006). Thus, three years into a 
recovery from a relatively mild recession we still have significant 
indicators of stagnation. 

Capitalist economies are based on the profit motive and accumulation 
of capital without end. Hence problems arise whenever they do not 
expand at reasonably high growth rates. Those problems range from high 
unemployment/underemployment to frequent recessions to stock market 
crashes to inflation to deflation. A number of mechanisms, which are 
briefly assessed below, have served either to counterbalance or represent 


* See Stephanie Aaronson, et. al., “The Recent Decline in Labor Force Participation and 
its Implications for Potential Labor Supply” (preliminary draft), Division of Research and 
Statistics, Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, March 2006 (available at 
http://www.brookings.edu). For a discussion of the wider issue of unemployment, 
underemployment, and the reserve army of labor see Fred Magdoff & Harry Magdoff, 
“Disposable Workers: Today’s Reserve Army of Labor,” Monthly Review 55, no. U (April 
2004): 18-35; and The Editors, “What Recovery,” Monthly Review 54, no. 11 (April 2003): 
I-13. 
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attempts to overcome mature capitalism’s tendency toward stagnation. 
However, as Magdoff and Sweezy pointed out: “The tendency to 
stagnation is inherent in the system, deeply rooted and in continuous 
operation. The counter-tendencies, on the other hand, are varied, 
intermittent, and (most important), self-limiting” (Stagnation and the 
Financial Explosion, Monthly Review Press, 1987, 24). 


- 


Imperialism, Globalization, and Stagnation 


As industries mature and their products saturate markets at home 
corporations seeking profitable outlets for their commodities and their 
capital increasingly attempt to export products and invest abroad. This 
together with other important objectives—such as controlling sources of 
raw materials needed for production and taking advantage of low wages 
and lax environmental and labor safety standards—augments the 
imperialist drive that is an essential characteristic of capitalism. 
Neoliberal globalization is the most recent manifestation of imperialism: 
capital (large corporations, both financial and non-financial) using 
governments, and especially the leadership of the U.S. government, to 
make it easier to exploit the world’s resources and people. The ideal 
situation for capitalists is to be able to invest and sell where and when 
they want, to move money and products in and out of countries and to 
repatriate profits at will. 

This imperial thrust growing out of the natural workings of a 
capitalist economy provides profitable outlets that might not be available 
in the home country as well as enhanced profitability at home, through 
control of markets for raw materials needed by industries. To give some 
idea of the importance of profits from investments abroad in the total 
U.S. economy, these represented about 6 percenit of total business profits 
in the 1960s, ll percent in the 1970s, 15 to 16 percent in the 1980s and 
90s, anc. have averaged 18 percent for the five-year period 2000-04 
(calculated from 2006 Economic Report of the President, table B-91). 

It is true that investment in the periphery has created new outlets for 
investment-seeking capital. However, for a variety of reasons, such as the 
worldwide competition for markets, global stagnation (evident in the 
growth of worldwide excess capacity), and the soaring surplus obtained 
from exploitation of third world markets, which adds to the capital 
looking for outlets, such external expansion has not seriously alleviated 
the tendency toward an overaccumulation of capital on either a U.S. or 
world scale. 


Key Inventions and Technologies as Economic Stimuli 


Key inventions and technologies have at times significantly stimulated 
the economy, sometimes for decades. For example, the invention of the 
automobile in the early twentieth century led eventually to huge 
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developments that transformed the U.S. economy, even aside from the 
mass ownership of automobiles: the building of an extensive system of 
roads, bridges, and tunnels; the need for a network of gas stations, 
restaurants, automotive parts and repair shops; the efficient and 
inexpensive movement of goods from any location to any other location. 
Another of the profound effects of the widespread personal use of the 
automobile was the increase in suburbanization of housing. On the 
negative side, the automobile virtually eliminated much urban and 
interurban public surface transportation, created a vast new source of 
pollution (and carbon dioxide), and by the second half of the twentieth 
century compelled U.S. foreign policy to ensure that oil and gas 
continued to flow to power such developments. 

Thus, the technology of the automobile stimulated the economy for 
decades of the twentieth century in numerous ways. The new information 
technologies (computers, software, the Internet), while certainly changing 
the way individuals and companies work, do not appear to be providing 
a similar epoch-making, long-term economic stimulus, although the 
“silicon revolution” has had important economic consequences. 


Growth of Government Spending as a Counter to Stagnation 


Government spending on physical and human infrastructure, as Keynes 
pointed out can also fuel the economy: the interstate highway system, for 
instance, bolstered the economy directly by creating jobs and indirectly 
by making production and sales more efficient. However, spending on 
the military has a special stimulating effect. As Harry Magdoff put it, 


A sustainable expanding market economy needs active investment 
as well as plenty of consumer demand. Now the beauty part of 
militarism for the vested interests is that it stimulates and 
supports investment in capital goods as well as research and 
development of products to create new industries. Military orders 
made significant and sometimes decisive difference in the 
shipbuilding, machine tools and other machinery industries, 
communication equipment, and much more....The explosion of war 
material orders gave aid and‘comfort to the investment goods 
industries. (As late’ as 1985, the military bought 66 percent of 
aircraft manufactures, 93 percent of shipbuilding, and 50 percent of 
communication equipment.) Spending for the Korean War was a 
major lever in the rise of Germany and Japan from the rubble. 
Further boosts to their economies came from U.S. spending abroad 
for the Vietnamese War. (“A Letter to a Contributor: The Same 
Old State,” Monthly Review, January, 1998) 
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The rise of the silicon-based industries and the Internet are two 
relatively recent examples of how military projects “create new 
industries.” Additionally, actual warfare such as the U.S. wars against 
Iraq and Afghanistan (and the supplying of Israel to carry out its most 
recent war in Lebanon) stimulates the economy by requiring the 
replacement of equipment that wears out rapidly under battle conditions 
as well as the spent missiles, bullets, bombs, etc. 

To get an idea of how important military expenditures are to the 
United States economy, let’s look at how they stack up against 
expenditures for investment purposes. The category gross private 
investment includes all investment in business structures (factories, 
stores, power stations, etc.), business equipment, and software, and 
home/apartment construction. This investment creates both current and 
future growth in the economy as structures and machinery can be used 
for many years. Also stimulating the economy: people purchasing or 
renting new residences frequently purchase new appliances and furniture. 

During five years just prior to the wars in Afghanistan and Iraq 
(through 2000), military expenditures relative to investment were at their 
lowest point in the last quarter century, but were still equal to 
approximately one-quarter of gross private investment and one-third of 
business investment (calculated from National Income and Product 
Accounts, table 1.1.5). During the last five years, with the wars in full 
force, there was a significant growth in the military expenditures. The 
housing boom during the same period meant that official military 
expenditures for 2001-05 averaged 28 percent of gross private 
investment—not that different from the previous period. However, when 
residential construction is omitted, official military expenditures during 
the last five years were equivalent to 42 percent of gross non-residential 
private investment.* 

The rate of annual increases in consumer expenditures fall somewhat 
with recessions and rise as the economy recovers—but still increases 
‘from year to year. However, the swings in private investment are what 
drive the business cycle—periods of relatively high growth alternating 
with periods of very slow or negative growth. In the absence of the 
enormous military budget, a huge increase in private investment would 
be needed to keep the economy from falling into a deep recession. Even 
with the recent sharp increases in the military spending and the growth 
of private housing construction, the lack of rapid growth in business 
investment has led to a sluggish economy. 





* The data on military expenditures is from official figures, and thus excludes much of 
what should be included in military spending, e.g., homeland security, much of NASA, 
parts of the State Department budget, veterans’ benefits, etc. For a classic treatment of 
this problem see James Cypher, “The Basic Economics of ‘Rearming America,” Monthly 
Review 33, no. 6 (November 1981): U~27. l 
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The Role of Debt in Stimulating Economic Growth 


The creation of debt in both government and private sectors also 
boosts the economy. Deficit spending by the government is one of the 
Keynesian answers to recessions, putting new dollars into circulation to 
create “demand.” (Experience from the United States during the Great 
Depression as well as the recent example of Japan indicates that 
Keynesian debt spending does not in itself solve problems of severe 
economic downturns. It was not Keynesianism but the Second World 
War that catapulted the U.S. economy out of the Great Depression.) 
Likewise, when a bank lends money to a company to expand its 

operations or to an individual to purchase a home or a car, there is more 
activity in the economy than would otherwise occur. Jae 

However, there are differences between consumer and corporate 
borrowing. ‘When people borrow to purchase consumer goods, the 
purchase itself provides an immediate stimulus. Those who made and 
transported and sold the goods get money that they can use in furn, and 
usually do so immediately. There may even be a small ripple effect in the 
economy. However, when corporations borrow to build more physical 
plant, purchase durable machinery, or start a business in the services, the 
effect of the spending of borrowed money continues for years as economic 
activity is expanded and jobs are created. 

Marx expressed the accumulation of capital through investment as 
M-C-M'. M(oney) capital is used to purchase raw materials, machines, 
and labor to produce C(ommodities), which are then sold, with the 
capitalist receiving back M'—the original money plus An, the surplus 
value produced by labor. In the financial circuit of capital, in contrast, 
money makes more money directly, represented by Marx as M-M'. 
Although in some respects a simplification, at one time it was fairly 
reasonable to think of banks as primarily loaning funds that had been 
deposited by the public. They collected interest and principal from those 
who had take on debt and paid a share to depositors. However, today’s 
banks have themselves become massive borrowers. Financial institutions 
of all types now accumulate huge quantities of debt as they attempt to 
make money with borrowed money. This debt. undertaken by financial 
institutions for the purpose of speculation has little to no stimulatory 
effect on production. Relatively few people are employed in the process 
of speculation (say, per billion dollars borrowed and speculated with) 
compared to other more productive uses for that capital. Profits resulting 
from these debt-financed transactions rarely are turned into investment 
in factories or service sector firms that create jobs. Rather such 
speculative profits are normally used to generate even more profits 
through various other speculation schemes, or for high living by the rich. 
As a result, stagnation in employment in recent years has gone hand in 
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hand with a new opulence among the main beneficiaries of the financial 
expansion. i 


The Debt Explosion 


The rapid expansion of debt in the U.S. economy—much greater than 
the expansion of economic activity (as measured by increased Gross 
Domestic Product, or GDP)—was dramatically described by Magdoff and 
Sweezy in their introduction to Stagnation and the Financial Explosion. 
However, it turns out that what they observed in the early to mid-1980s 
was only an early portent of what was to be an unprecedented upsurge of 
debt in the economy (see chart 1).* The divergence between the growth 


Chart 1. GDP and total debt 
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Sources: Calculated from tables L.l and L.2 from the Flow of Funds Accounts of the 
United States (Federal Reserve) and table B-78 from the 2006 Economic Report of the 
President. 


* When the amount of government debt is used, as in total U.S. debt, this includes 
debt held by federal agencies, such as the Social Security Administration. The amount of 
this debt is currently $3 trillion—representing close to 42 percent of the total federal 
debt. Although technically it is a debt owed by the government to itself, in reality it is a 
debt to particular people--for example, those that will be retired on Social Security 
when there is less Social Security tax coming in than needed to pay retirees. 
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in outstanding debt in the economy and the underlying economic growth 
is truly astounding. In the 1970s outstanding debt was about one and a 
half times the size of the country’s annual economic activity (GDP). By 
1985, about the time that they were increasingly focused on the subject, 
it was twice as large as the GDP. By 2005 total U.S. debt was almost 
three and a half times the nation’s GDP (see chart 2), and not far from 
the $44 trillion GDP for the entire world. 


Chart 2. Total debt in the U.S. as a percent of the Boae 
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Sources: See chart 1. 


Total debt in the United States is composed of debt owed by 
households, government (local, state, and federal), non-financial 
businesses, and financial institutions. While there has been near 
continucus growth in debt since the late 1970s, there were bursts of 
debt growth relative to GDP—in the period 1981-88 (when Magdoff and 
Sweezy published many articles on the subject), and then again in 
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1997-2005. In the 1980s, the sectors, with the greatest increases in debt 
relative to GDP were financial institutions, whose debt grew from 22 to 
42 percent of the GDP in 1981-88, and government debt, which grew 
from 44 to 69 percent of the GDP in the same period. During the second 
debt burst, 1997-2005, financial business debt grew even more as a 
percentage of the GDP, exploding from 66 percent to over 100 percent of 
the GDP. During this second period household debt also shot up, from 
67 to 92 percent of the GDP, in large measure because of home 
refinancing during the housing boom, and increased credit card debt. 

The debt of non-financial companies is continuing to grow rapidly. 
According to the Wall Street Journal, “Corporations aré borrowing money 
at the fastest clip in several years amid a wave of leveraged buy-outs and 
acquisitions, rising capital expenditures and pressure from shareholders 
for larger dividends and share buybacks....Nonfinancial companies saw 
their debt rise 6.3% in the 12 months that ended in the first quarter to 
$5.5 trillion. That is the fastest yearly growth for debt in five years. In 
2005, debt increased at an average 12-month pace of 5.1%, while in 2004 
debt growth was 2.7%...” (August 17, 2006). 

However, it is not just non-financial corporations among today’s 
corporations that have experienced this financial explosion. They have 
been outdone in recent years by their financial counterparts. Not only has 
the debt exploded in absolute numbers, and grown just as dramatically 
relative to growth in the nation’s economy, its composition has changed 
considerably. The financial sector’s debt, which accounted for about 10 
percent of total U.S. debt in the early 1970s, has soared and is now 
close to a third of the total (chart 3). The debt share of nonfinancial 
businesses and government decreased quite dramatically over the same 
period, while consumer debt remained at about the same proportion of 
total debt as it was in the economic crisis period of the mid-1970s. 

As the overall debt grows larger and larger it appears to be having 
less of a stimulating effect on the economy. There are few places where 
_ Magdoff’s and Sweezy’s thesis—that there is an implacable drive toward 
stagnation in mature capitalist economies—is clearer than in the 
following statistics. Although there is no exact relationship between 
debt creation and economic growth, in the 1970s the increase in the GDP 
was about sixty cents for every dollar of increased debt. By the early 
2000s this had decreased to close to twenty cents of GDP growth for 
every dollar of new debt. 

Debt, as we have seen, can be used for all sorts of things—some 
stimulate the economy greatly and have a long lasting effect (investment 
in new businesses or expanding old businesses), some have a moderate 
and relatively short-term effect on the economy (households taking equity 
out of their homes or running up credit card debt to purchase consumer 
items), and some which have little to essentially no effect on the 
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Chart 3. Composition of U.S. debt in 1975 and 2005 
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economy (financial speculation). The change in the composition of the 
debt, with financial debt now larger than any other single component 
and growing faster than all the rest (a shift from M-C-M' to M-M)’), 
may explain much of the decreased stimulation of the economy by debt 
expansion. Clearly, though, the tendency toward stagnation—and 
capital’s need to look for “investments” in speculative .rather than 
productive activities because of that stagnation—marks the current era. 
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It seems evident that there are both short-term and long-term limits 

to the rising debt/GDP ratio. Not only are periodic “credit crunches” of 
the kind that have shaken the financial system from time to time in 
recent decades inevitable, but also a major financial meltdown of a kind 
that the system can much less easily absorb is increasingly probable over 
the long run, as the financial explosion continues. As former Federal 
‘Reserve chairman Alan Greenspan told Congress in June 2005: “I think 
weve learned very early on in economic history that debt in modest 
quantities does enhance the rate of growth of an economy and does 
create Higher standards of living, but in excess, creates very serious 
problems.” The chief economist MBG Information Services, Charles W. 
McMillion, was more straightforward—“The economy’s increasing 
reliance on unprecedented levels of debt is clearly unsustainable and 
extremely troubling....The only serious questions are when and how will 
current imbalances be addressed and what will be the consequences” 
(Washington Post, January 23, 2006). i : 

There is, of course, no way to predict the level at which too much 
debt might cause a deep and prolonged crisis. Stock market bubbles ` 
burst in 1987 and 2000 without slowing down this process of debt 
explosion, except temporarily. How long this can continue without a 
much bigger, longer lasting calamity that will reach to the core of the 
system is anyone’s guess—but to assume that it will continue forever is 
certainly wishful thinking to an extreme. The large and steadily 
increasing consumer’ debt relative to income is already creating 
difficulties for those who must pay back their debts while sustaining 
their living expenses. (See John Bellamy Foster, “The Household Debt 
Bubble,” Monthly Review, May 2006, and “Homeowners Start to Feel the 
Pain of Rising Rates,” Wall Street Journal, August 10, 2006.) Last year - 
U.S. households spent a record 13.75 percent of their after-tax, or 
disposable, income on servicing their debts. With little to no income 
growth among wage earners, the past year (July 2005-June 2006) has 
seen people spending $1.1 trillion more than they earned (Bureau of 
Economic Analysis release 0634, August 1, 2006). This negative personal 
savings rate is unprecedented in the years since the Great Depression. 
U.S. household debt hit a record $11.4 trillion in last year’s third 
quarter, which ended September 30, 2005, after shooting up at the.fastest 
rate since 1985, according to Federal Reserve data. Total household debt 
ana at $11.8 trillion at the end of March 2006 (Federal Reserve Flow of 

Funds). 

This acceleration of household debt has been aided in large part by 
the Federal Reserve in response to the stock market implosion in 2000. 
When the Fed reduced interest rates to historically low levels to keep 
the economy from falling into a deep recession, households increased 
borrowing on homes, cars, and credit cards. Household mortgage debt 
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increased 75 percent from 2000 to 2005 as home owners refinanced and 
obtained larger mortgages—pulling money out of their homes to use for 
various purposes—and as new people participated in the housing boom 
homes sold at increasingly inflated prices to those with low credit 
ratings. This had the effect of shifting the stock price bubble to a bubble 
of home prices. This stimulated the economy, with investment in private 
housing increasing to 36 percent of total private investment in 2005—a 
level not seen since 1958 during the great suburban housing boom 
resulting from the second wave of automobilization. 

Americans have been purchasing new homes and going into more debt 
by obtaining new mortgages on existing homes in which they take on a 
larger mortgage based on the appreciated value of their houses. In 
addition, new types of mortgages have been developed for those who 
cannot really afford to. purchase housing (“sub-prime” mortgages, at 
higher rates. of interest, but with “come-ons” to make them look 
affordable). These include mortgages in which very low interest rates are 
charged for a few years before the rates become adjustable and/or those 
in which 100 percent'of the house value are financed. If interest rates 
increase substantially—a real possibility—the cost of past borrowing will 
bring -major pain to many households, with increased mortgage 
foreclosures and bankruptcies and rising late fees and rate hikes on 
credit card: debt. We are already witnessing the beginning of this 
phenomenon as those relying on adjustable rate mortgages and people 
who borrowed 100 percent of the value of their homes are now facing the 
twin problem of higher mortgage payments at the same time that homes 
values in some locales are declining (Wall Street Journal, “Homeowners 
Start to Feel The Pain of Rising Rates,” August 10, 2006). Foreclosures 
have increased dramatically in 2006—even among those with good credit 
ratings. Nonetheless, there’s lots of money being made with these types 
of mortgages by the mortgage brokers, the banks that originally loan the . 
money, the loan distributors, and the hedge funds and institutional 
investors that purchase these loans packaged with higher quality ones. 
As Business Week put it: “In this game almost every player wins— 
except for the cash-strapped homeowner” (“Nightmare Mortgages,” 
September ll, 2006). | 

There is not enough space here to go into all of the implications of 
the enormous federal debt in the United States, which have been widely 
reported. In the last years of the Clinton administration the convergence 
of fiscal restraint and a speculative bubble mainly in information 
technology stocks led to federal budget surpluses. Since President Bush 
took office, annual federal deficits—and the federal debt—have grown 
massively. This government borrowing, in large measure to “pay” for tax 
cuts to the wealthy (redistributing income upward) and costly wars in 
Afghanistan and Iraq, is one leg of the so-called twin deficit. The other 
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leg is the current accounts deficit. 
Since 1980 there has been an almost continuous negative balance of 
“trade between the United States and other countries. For the past two 
years the U.S. current account deficit has been about $700 billion, 
approximately 6 percent of the GDP. This means that approximately $2 
billion per day must come into the United States to purchase U.S. 
government bonds or other assets such as stocks and real estate in order 
to offset the net money the U.S. population and U.S. companies send 
abroad for manufactured products, services, and investment. There is 
serious fear among financial experts that foreign central banks and 
wealthy individuals might direct their investments to other countries 
and currencies. In a recent report, the International Monetary Fund 
reiterated their concern about the U.S. current account imbalance: “The 
risk of a disorderly dollar adjustment could well increase without 
policies being put into place to foster the needed adjustments in saving 
and investment imbalances...” (Wall Street Journal, September 13, 2006). 
To give an idea of what could be in store, a seemingly innocuous 
comment by the central bank of South Korea in February 2005-—that it 
was planning on diversifying its foreign currency holdings away from 
dollar-based assets—sent the dollar into a temporary decline. As a New 
York Times editorial described it: “...the sell-off of dollars did not 
precipitate a meltdown. But it sure gave a taste of one. The dollar 
suffered its worst single-day decline in two months against the yen and 
the euro. Stock markets in New York, London, Paris, and Frankfurt 
dropped, and gold and oil prices, which tend to go up when the dollar 
goes down, spiked” (November 18, 2005). With South Korea holding only 
$69 billion in U.S. Treasuries at the time, imagine what might happen if 
central banks in China or Japan, holding about a trillion dollars of 
Treasuries, decided to shift away from the dollar! (Perhaps the only 
thing holding them back is that they have such huge amounts invested in 
dollars that their U.S.based “savings” would be caught in any meltdown 
that might occur.) 


The Giant Casino 


Along with the explosion of debt has come the exceptional growth of 
finance and financial speculation in ‘the U.S. economy—stimulated 
significantly by increasingly higher levels of debt. As we will see below, 
debt helps to fuel financial speculation and at the same time financial 
speculation leads to more debt! . l 

With profits from new investments more difficult to make in the 
“real” economy (where something is actually made or a service delivered) 
of mature capitalist production, another of capitals responses to 
Stagnation has been the expansion of the financial system, along with 
many new gimmicks designed to appropriate surplus value from the rest 
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of the economy. 

Because they didn’t know how else to invest the funds, in mid-2006 
U.S. corporations held the equivalent of 20 percent of their stock market 
value as cash and Treasuries. Moreover, surplus capital is not just an 
issue in the United States. Even with supposed investment opportunities 
in growing economies like China and India, a Wall Street Journal article 
described a huge quantity of “money sloshing around the world”—as a 
result of effectively interest-free money available in Japan and the United 
States, low interest rates in Europe, and massive amounts of 
“netrodollars” generated by high oil prices (March 7, 2006). This is a 
situation, as we know from the passage cited earlier, that Marx 
anticipated. The financial sector now has the onus of providing new and 
expanded outlets for the massive hoard of capital. 

Mainstream economists generally ignored stagnation and failed 
therefore to recognize the structural roots of the financial explosion or 
its dangers. In sharp contrast, Magdoff and Sweezy identified early on 
the critical importance of the growing role of the financial sector in the 
stagnating late twentieth-century economy. As they explained, with the 
development of giant corporations toward the end of the nineteenth 
century “the composition of the capitalist economy underwent a 
qualitative transformation. The issuance of many types and quantities of 
corporate securities brought in its train the development of organized 
stock and bond markets, brokerage houses, new forms of banking, and a 
community of what Veblen called captains of finance who soon rose to 
the top of the capitalist hierarchy of wealth and power” (Monthly Review, 
May 1983). They went on to describe the incredible pace of development 
in the financial sector through the twentieth century up until the period 
of the 1980s, when they were writing, calling this growth a “financial 
explosion.” The last twenty years have only confirmed this assessment. 


From M-C-M’ to M—M’ > 

Finance (banks, investment firms, insurance companies, and real estate 
consortia) develops an ever-growing number of new ways to try to make 
money with money—M-M’ in Marx’s formulation. Thus, finance is not 
only the “glue” that connects the various parts of the capitalist system 
and the “oil” that lubricates its workings, finance has become a dominant 
activity in mature capitalist economies. 

As discussed above, close to a third of all debt in the United States 
is owed by financial institutions—the largest debt sector. Of course, the 
point of finance taking on all that debt is to try to make money-—and so 
it has. While in the 1960s financial profits accounted for about 15 percent 
of all domestic profits in the United States, it now accounts for close to 
40 percent of all profits (see chart 4). At the same time, manufacturing, 
which once accounted for 50 percent of domestic profits now accounts 
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Mor less than 15 percent of profits. Surprisingly, this shift was, if anything, 
«even more dramatic after the 2000 stock market meltdown. (It is 
important to keep in mind that while manufacturing sector employment 
has decreased and manufacturing has become less important in producing 
profits than the service and financial sectors, increases in productivity 
have. allowed the actual output of manufactured goods in the United 
States to continue to increase!) 

The importance of finance even to non-financial corporations can be 
seen by examining the bottom line of many major manufacturers and 
retailers. As explained in Business Week, “At Deere & Co., the farm- 
equipment company, finance produces nearly one-fourth of earnings. 
Retailer Target Corp. (TGT) usually gets about 15% of its earnings from 


Chart 4. Five-year running average of manufacturing and financial sectors 
as percent of domestic profits 
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its credit cards. And while General Motors Corporation (GM) is having 
trouble selling cars, its ditech.com mortgage business is going great 
guns. GM’s financing operations earned $2.9 billion last year, while GM 
lost: money on cars” (March 28, 2005). Even the giant retailer of consumer 
goods Wal-Mart has gotten into the act and has begun offering a variety 
of financial services such as bill payment, check cashing, money orders, 
and wiring money to other countries. 

Financial companies have developed ways to divert much of their 
loan-provision risk. They now “package” a group of loans together and 
sell them to hedge funds and other institutional investors. They earn 
fees for arranging the transactions and, though they collect less in 
interest payments, their risk is close to zero. How important is this new 
strategy? “Financial companies now get about 42% of their revenues from 
fees and only 58% from interest, compared with 20% and 80%, 
respectively, in 1980...” (Business Week, March 28, 2005). No longer 
responsible for defaults, banks are pushing more loans, and therefore 
debt. Banks used to be very conservative when lending money because 
they wanted to insure repayment. However, the situation has changed to 
allow more questionable loans: 


“Banks used to want to see you be more conservative,” says Daniel 
O’Connell, chief executive of Vestar Capital Partners, a major 
private-equity firm. “Now they encourage us” to borrow more. The 
banks are more aggressive because they rarely keep the loans they 
make. Instead, they sell them to others, who then repackage, or 
securitize, the loans and sell them to investors in exotic-sounding 
vehicles, such as CLOs, or collateralized-loan obligations. Every 
week brings announcements of billions of dollars in new CLOs, 
created by traditional money-management and hedge funds, which 
then sell them to other investors. In many cases, they may keep 
some slices of these complicated securities. (Wall Street Journal, 
March 3, 2006) 


The Magnitude of Speculation 


The magnitude of speculation in all manner of financial “instruments” 
such as stocks, futures, derivatives, and currency is truly astonishing. 
Magdoff and Sweezy were clearly astounded by this tendency when they 
first sounded the alarm. Today financial analysts frequently pretend that 
finance can levitate forever at higher and higher levels independently of 
the underlying productive economy. Stock markets and currency trading 
(betting that one nation’s currency will change relative to another) have 
become little more than. giant casinos where the number and values of 
transactions have increased far out of proportion to the underlying 
economy. For example, in 1975, 19 million stock shares traded daily on 
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the New York Stock Exchange. By 1985 the volume-had reached 109 
million and by 2006, 1,600 million shares with a value of over $60 billion 
(http://www.nyse.com). Even larger is the daily trading on the world 
currency markets, which has gone from $18 billion a day in 1977, to the 
current average of $1.8 trillion a day! That means that every twenty-four 
days the dollar volume of currency trading equals the entire world’s 
annual GDP! Currency speculation is especially attractive—you can trade 
twenty-four hours a day and it’s easy to get in and out quickly. However, 
“foreign-exchange veterans warn that the risks are huge. Traders can 
leverage their positions to place bets valued at as much as 200 times the 
money they put up. If a bet goes wrong, they can lose by a corresponding 
amount” (Wall Street Journal, July 26, 2005). Although almost all 
currency trading is in major currencies such as the dollar, the yen; the 
euro, and the pound sterling, one relatively recent gambit involved 
borrowing Japanese yen, because the government had been trying to 
stimulate its economy by having effectively zero interest rates. These 
funds were then moved to countries with relatively high interest rates 
like Australia, New Zealand, Turkey, and Iceland. So much money moved 
into Iceland to take advantage of the 11.5 percent interest rate on the 
krona, that when it began to be withdrawn after Japan indicated it was 
going to raise interest rates, the krona and the Icelandic stock market 
fell dramatically. ' 

There are all sorts of ways to play the market game. For example, one 
can bet on the price of a particular stock going down (short selling) by 
selling borrowed stock and agreeing to repurchase the stock and return 
it to its owner at a particular time in the future. One can buy the right 
to purchase a stock in the future at a particular price (a call option), or 
sell a stock in the future (a put option) at a particular price. 

Then there are futures—one can bet on the future value or index of 
almost anything. There has long been a futures market for agricultural 
commodities such as grains, milk, butter, coffee, sugar, orange juice, 
cattle, pork bellies, as well as fuels, and metals. It makes a lot of sense 
in the productive economy for a company to stabilize or lock-in the costs 
of an important ingredient of their product, such as wheat for a baker. 
However, on a world basis, of the approximately ten billion contracts 
(futures, options on futures, and options on securities) traded in 2005, 
less than 8 percent were on agricultural commodities, metals, and energy. 
Nowadays about 92 percent of bets on futures are placed in the financial 
sector: the prices of different currencies, municipal and treasury bonds, 
stocks, interest rates, and various financial or stock indices (such as the 
Japanese NIKKEI 225, the U.S. Standard & Poors 500, and Dow Jones 
Industrial Average, etc.) 

One of the more bizarre futures markets was created in 2003 by the 
U.S. Government’s Department of Defense along with a private company— 
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betting on the likelihood of assassinations and terrorist attacks. As then 
Senate Minority Leader Tom Daschle, D-South Dakota, said on the Senate. 
floor: “I couldn’t believe that we would actually commit $8 million to 
create a Web site that would encourage -investors to bet on futures 
involving terrorist attacks and public assassinations...I can’t believe that 
anybody would seriously propose: that we trade, in death...How long 
would it be before you saw traders investing in a way that would bring 
about the desired result?” The uproar resulted in the canceling of the 
govertiment’s participation in the program. 

Derivatives and hedge funds have also played a critical role in the 
explosion of financial speculation. 

The daily turnover of foreign exchange and interest rate’ derivate 
contracts (including traditional instruments such as outright forwards 
and foreign exchange swaps) between April 2001 and April 2004 increased 
by an estimated 74 percent, to $2.4 trillion. The notional amounts of 
over-the-counter derivatives (the sum of the nominal absolute value of all 
deals concluded and still open) at the end of June 2006 was $283 
trillion—more than six times all the goods and services produced in the 
world during a year’s time. To give some idea of the continuing pace of 
derivative activity, during the first half of 2006 “the global market in 
credit derivatives grew 52 percent, to $26 trillion” (New York Times, 
September 22, 2006). This market has grown at a pace of over 100 
percent a year during the last four years. 

U.S.-based hedge funds, currently with assets of approximately $1.2 
trillion, quickly move large amounts of capital into and out of 
investments—it’s estimated that they do about half of the daily trading 
of stocks in the United States. And while they claim high returns, there 
are many dangers lurking behind the big chances these funds are taking. 
For example, the hedge fund Amaranth Advisors lost $6 billion, more 
than half of its assets under management, during one week in September. 
They lost so much money so rapidly by placing large bets on the price of 
natural gas, which is a lot more volatile than the price of oil. They bet 
that the price difference between gas for delivery in March 2007 and gas 
for delivery a month later (April 2007) would continue to widen. Instead, 
as gas prices generally decreased in September, the spread narrowed 
significantly. Clearly, this type of speculation creates potential instability 
in the financial system. As an article in the New York Times put it: 
“Enormous losses at one of the nation’s largest hedge funds resurrected 
worries yesterday that major bets by these secretive, unregulated 
investment partnerships could create widespread financial eiray sone 
(September 19, 2006).. 


Mergers and Acquisitions (M&A) 
We are in the midst of a frenzy of acquisitions of companies by other 
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companies and buyouts in which private investment firms acquire 
corporations. Most of these involve a significant amount of leverage 
(borrowing), thus adding to the overall debt in the system. An article on 
Forbes.com last year explained, “The feverish pace of activity [of 
leveraged buyouts] is a tribute to the reality that investors are scrounging 
for any sort of deal that will get them a better return on their money 
than long-term Treasuries can give them” (November 18, 2005). This year 
we are on a pace to exceed the $3 trillion total value of mergers and 
acquisitions at the height of the last frenzy in 2000 (Wall Street Journal, 
June 27, 2006). The activity has been especially large for a number of 
reasons, primary among which is the amount of capital sloshing around 
in the system. As the Wall Street Journal put it: “The piles of cash and 
stockpile of repurchased shares at...companies have hit record levels and 
continue to grow along with corporate earnings, creating challenges for 
the executives who must decide how to allocate all that capital” (July 21, 
2006). 
_ Buyouts of corporations by private investment groups supposedly add 
value as the new managers improve a troubled company and then sell 
new stock to public investors. However, in the current environment it is 
not uncommon for private capital to, in the words of a Business Week 
headline, “Buy it, Strip it, Then Flip it” (August 7, 2006). Income can be 
generated very quickly in these deals. For example, the private investment 
firms that purchased Burger King Corporation in 2002 actually used their 
own money for only one-third of the $1.4 billion purchase price. Where 
did the rest of the money come from? It came as debt taken on by the 
Burger King Corporation. This extra debt allowed Burger King to pay the 
new owners $448 million in “dividend and fees” including $55 million in 
interest on their loan, which the company repaid early with new 
borrowings” (Wall Street Journal, July 25, 2006). So the private equity 
firms essentially got their money back in the process of acquiring a 76 
percent stake in Burger King, now estimated to be worth $1.8 billion— 
more than three times their initial investment! Purchasers of the 
company’s stock, meanwhile, are buying a large debt load that had not 
been there previously. i 
In a more recent deal, the for-profit hospital chain HCA is being 
purchased by “three private-equity firms—Bain, Kohlberg Kravis and 
Merrill Lynch’s buyout unit—and the Frist family [that together] are 
investing only $5.5 billion in cash. The rest of the $31.6 billion price tag 
is being financed by debt, which the firms. will hope to'pay down, like a 
mortgage payment, using HCA’s income” (New York Times, July 25, 
2006}. (One of the central members of that Frist family is the majority 
leader of the U.S. Senate and a widely reported possible candidate for 
president in 2008.) 
According to Standard & Poor’s, over the last three years, “companies 
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have borrowed $69 billion primarily to pay dividends to private-equity 
owners....[hat compares with $10 billion in the previous six years” (Wall 
Street Journal, July 25, 2006). And buyouts through July of 2006 were 
close to $200 billion, about double the amount for the full year of 2004. 
In essence, capital is using the vast surplus at its disposal not to invest 
in new productive capacity, but in corporate buyouts aimed at increasing 
their financial claims to wealth. 

These leveraged buyouts are creating more debt at the same time they 
create huge profits for speculators. Whether. the companies they 
purchased through leverage buyouts are made more profitable before 
being sold back to the public through the issuance of new stock is 
debatable. What is not debatable is that the taken-private companies are 
laden with debt. 

According to the Wall Street Journal (May 15, 2005), 


twenty percent [of corporations selling stock through IPOs—initial 
public offerings] carried net tangible book-value deficits even after 
raising money through their IPOs, meaning that, if those companies 
were liquidated the day they came public, stockholders would 
receive nothing. The majority of debt-heavy companies went public 
as a result of the private-equity investment process. Private-equity 
firms, such as Apollo Management LP and Cypress Group, are 
behind 40% of the IPOs...this year. They often, purchase companies 
by investing some cash and leveraging the rest of the asking price, 
with the debt landing on the balance sheets of their new 
acquisitions. 


Financial Capital’s New Bottom Line 


Currency and futures speculation, trading in complex derivatives, the 
emergence and growth of hedge funds, and the ‘stunning increase in debt 
are all responses to the same. phenomenon. As the economy of production 
of goods and services stagnates, failing to generate the rate of return 
from M-C-M' that capital desires, a new type of “investment”. has 
emerged. It seeks to leverage debt and embrace bubble-like expansions 
aimed at high, speculative profits through financial instruments. The 
depth of stagnation, and its tenacious hold on the mature capitalist 
economy, is amply testified to by the flight of investment into what we 
have called “the giant casino.” The reduction of real wages (adjusted for 
inflation) and the redistribution of wealth upward (through reduced taxes 
and reductions in social services)—the results of class war waged 
unilaterally from above—have not been enough to guarantee an ever- 
increasing spiral of return on capital invested in the productive economy. 
Thus, continual recourse to new forms of gambling, not production of 
goods or services, is what capital is generating in the pursuit of profit. - 
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The huge expansion of debt and speculation provide ways to extract 
more surplus from the general population and are, thus, part of capital’s 
exploitation of workers and the lower middle class. A number of 
capital’s techniques have been discussed above: (a) extending more and 
more loans to the general public and corporations; (b) lending to low- 
income people under very unfavorable and hard to understand terms; 
(c) adding debt to corporations through leveraged buyouts (making the 
companies more financially fragile and demanding cutbacks in jobs, 
wages, and benefits to compensate); (d) unbalancing trade with the rest 
of the world, requiring enormous sums of money to be invested in the 
U.S. from abroad, and (e) placing huge bets on almost anything 
imaginable. A lot of people are making money off of these activities— 
except for ‘those at the bottom who are left to foot the bill when 
problems arise. An idea of how much the general public has to pay for 
the financial shenanigans that capital plays—as the cost of failure is 
passed down from capital to the public—is indicated by the U.S. 
government bailout of the savings and loan industry in the 1990s which 
cost somewhere around $175 billion, adding to current and future 
personal tax obligations! 

There is growing concern about the potential consequences of the 
growth in debt and speculation and changes in the financial system (for _ 
example, see “The Dark Side of Debt,” The Economist, September 23, 
2006). The president of the New York Federal Reserve Bank, Timothy 
Geithner, feels that the changes in the financial system since 1998 (and 
the selling of debt obligations to numerous buyers) have lessened the 
chances that relatively small shocks will upset the entire system. Yet, 
“the same factors,” he wrote, “that may have reduced the probability of 
future systemic events...may amplify the damage caused by and 
complicate the management of very severe financial shocks. The changes 
that have reduced the vulnerability of the system to smaller shocks may 
have increased the severity of the large ones” (September 15, 2006, 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York). l 

Numerous sources of fragility are introduced into the U.S. economy 
by the various techniques capital uses to try to overcome the obstacles 
to profitable opportunities caused by stagnation. These have created 
trends that cannot continue without generating bigger contradictions in 
the future: the huge annual imbalances of trade between the United 
States and the rest of the world; ever expanding debt in all sectors of 
the economy relative to the underlying economy, the shift of the financial 
sector into ever larger-scale speculation. There are limits (though not 
easily discerned) to the size of the financial superstructure relative to the 
productive base. Although devised as ad hoc ways to cope with 
stagnation, such speculative “solutions” cannot continue to expand the 
system, balloon-like forever. The only questions are how will it all end 
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and where will capital turn when these mechanisms have run their course? 
One possibility is a severe and: long lasting recession with generalized 
deflation. Another is that the government continues successfully to. 
intervene to bail out the financial system. when it gets into trouble such 
as with the banking system failures in the 1980s and the near collapse of 
Long Term Capital Management in the late 1990s. However,. with the 
magnitude of the intertwined debt and speculation so enormous, it is 
‘clear that these types of interventions can bail out the system at most 
only temporarily, while extending the overall crisis and the long-term 
threat to the economy. 


R % t EE - ; 
-What growth the economy has experienced in recent years, apart from 
that attributable to an unprecedented peacetime military build-up, has ` 
_ been almost entirely due to the financial explosion. We can now see why, 
though everyone deplores the increasingly outrageous excesses of the- 
financial explosion and is aware of its inherent dangers, nothing is being 
done—or, even ‘seriously proposed—to bring it under control. Quite the 
“contrary: every time a ‘catastrophe threatens, the authorities spring into 
„action to put out the fire—and in the process spread more inflammable 
material around for the next flare-up to feed on. The reason is simply 
‘that if the explosion were brought under control, even assuming it could 
_be done without triggering a chain reaction of bankruptcies, the overall 
-..economy would be sent into a tailspin. The metaphor of the man with a 
tiger by the tail fits the case to a tee. l 


—Harry Magdoff and Paul M. Sweezy, "The Financial Panlo j 
Monthly- Review, December 1985 
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“The law is a mask that the state puts on when it wants to commit 
some indecency upon the oppressed.” I put these.words into the mouth 
of'a character in my play “Haymarket: Whose Name the Few Still Say 
with Tears.” Jean-Claude Paye has once again done us a service by 
showing how those words can come truc. In theory, the bourgeois 
democratic state, as defined in the American constitution, was to operate 
under two basic principles. The first of these was separation of powers. 
Legislative and executive action would be held to a standard of legality 
by the action of unelected and therefore presumably independent judges. 
The second principle, elaborated more fully in the Bill of Rights, is that 
certain invasions of individual personal liberty are forbidden, and that - 
the judges will provide a remedy against those who commit such 
invasions. | 

In the system that calls itself criminal justice, these principles are to 
apply by a rigorous insistence that guilt is personal and cannot be 
derived from mere association, and that, procedurally evidence will be 
collected only by lawful means, under judicial supervision, and that the 
accused will have'a fair chance to confront the case against her in court. 

It has been obvious for some time that these principles are in- 
jeopardy. In the July-August 2001 issue of Monthly Review I wrote an 
essay, “Lawyers, Judges and the Law’s Fake Bargains,” as part of a 
special issue devoted to prisons. I noted: 


Assume that Canada and the Western’ European countries a 
_ about the right number-of people in jail. Assume that the social 
problem ‘of crime is not terribly different in those countries than 
in the United States. Understand that our incarceration rate is five 
to. seven times that of those other countries. If these assumptions, 
and this understanding, are even nearly valid, 80 percent of the 
people in American jails should not be there. 


The -heavy toll of jailed people reflects the extent to which the 
criminal process is used as a mechanism of social control, directed 
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mainly at the poor and at people of color. That is what I term the 
substantive aspect of the issue, which could also be called over- 
criminalization. Minor social deviance makes you subject to 
criminal punishment, and for terms that dwarf those imposed in 
other countries. 


In the criminal process I described, the actors were at least required 
to pretend that the forms of justice were observed. Jean-Claude Paye 
helps us to see that in the wake of September 1, 2001, the bourgeois 
state feels comfortable in abandoning the pretense and casting aside the 
forms. One hallmark of this new way of working is, as Paye notes, that 
“(t]he criminalization of terrorist organizations and the criminalization of 
participation in or support for such organizations create offenses of 
collective responsibility.” This process, which does bear some similarity 
to the attacks on Communist Party membership in the 1950s and 1960s, 
began some time ago. In 1994, during and with the support of the 
Clinton administration, Congress passed the Anti-Terrorism and Effective 
Death Penalty Act. 

Under the act, many groups seeking to overthrow repressive regimes 
have been classified as “foreign terrorist organizations,” or FTOs. The 
classification can be based on classified evidence. If the organization 
objects, it has no right to see the classified evidence on which the 
designation was based. A reviewing court will not even see all of the 
evidence. Judicial review is thus a farce. 

However, if someone sends money to such an organization, even with 
the intention of supporting its lawful activities, this is a criminal act. 
The government takes the position that in the criminal prosecution, the 
defendant cannot challenge the designation or even see the evidence on 
. which it is based, and cannot defend herself by invoking the well- 
established rule that one can lawfully associate with an organization that 
is engaged in unlawful activity provided one has the intent of furthering 
only its lawful aims. Moreover, many of these organizations are engaged 
in legitimate civil conflicts in their home countries, and the FTO 
procedure amounts to intervention in such conflicts that is forbidden by 
international law. In a recent case involving an Iranian organization, the 
Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit upheld the government’s position. 
Judge Alex Kozinski, one of the most conservative federal judges, 
dissented in an eloquent attack on the government’s theory as violating 
due process and freedom of speech and association. 

In sum, the Patriot Act and its kindred laws revive the old criminal 
syndicalism, restraint of trade, and conspiracy laws that have been used 
against every progressive and liberationist movement in the United States 
including labor unions, socialist parties, and civil rights organizations. 
The United States Supreme Court, in a series of cases beginning in the 
1950s, had declared those laws unconstitutional one by one. Along the 
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way, the Court reaffirmed the right of associational freedom. During the 
Vietnam War, when the government went after Dr. Spock, Rev. Coffin, 
and others for conspiracy to obstruct the draft, a court of appeals upheld 
the Supreme Court’s mandate and reversed their convictions. Now the 
government has deliberately and expressly challenged what some had 
hoped was settled law. 

By destroying the legal distinction between protected association and 
criminality, the new legal order also breaks down barriers that protect 
persona] privacy. And when I—or Paye—speak of personal privacy, we are 
not talking about some bourgeois notion of atomistic individuals with 
freedom of action within a defined sphere. The English law that led to 
prohibitions on unlawful search and seizure came into being to protect 
organized political activity and the writing, publishing, speaking, and 
acting that went along with it. The Patriot Act authorizes wholesale 
invasion of communications that are involved with political action. 

By expanding the scope of the substantive criminal law, the 
government expands the allegedly permissible scope of searches to 
uncover evidence of the crimes that they have now created. It is 
important to grasp this point. For example, if the legislature makes it a 
crime to dance in public, then the police acquire the power to seize 
dancers, search the homes of possible dancers, and confiscate dancing 
paraphernalia. When formerly protected forms of political activity and 
association are criminalized, the power of search and seize to capture 
people suspected of these new “crimes” and to rummage through their 
possessions and papers is correspondingly increased. 

But for those in charge, it is not enough to expand criminal liability 
and take advantage of what Congress has authorized. Since 1978, there 
has been a Foreign Intelligence Surveillance Court to issue wiretap 
warrants for so-called foreign intelligence investigations, even when the 
investigation will predictably net U.S. persons. This secret court has 
never rejected an application for a wiretap warrant, and even judicial 
review of its actions when there is a criminal prosecution is sharply 
limited. It is, in truth, a form called “judicial review of searches” that is 
most usually without practical effect in protecting privacy. 

The Bush administration has declared that even this chimerical form 
of review is too much, and therefore has induced telephone and Internet 
providers to open their files and turn over the communications records 
of millions of people. There are court challenges to this arrogation of 
power, and some timid legislators have raised questions about it. The 
administration is so arrogant that its response has been to threaten 
prosecution of newspapers that print the truth about its activities, and 
to refuse to disclose details even to the Congress. 

Nobody who reads constitutional history can plausibly argue that the 
U.S. state was constructed on neutral principles. Even if you were not a 
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slave, a Native American, a woman, or a poor person—all of whom were 
expressly excluded in one way or another from full participation—the 
intent to create a system that would defend private ownership of means 
of production is clear. However, the rights proclaimed by that 
Constitution and by many other documents dating to the same era were 
expressly designed to preserve attributes of neutrality. Respect for these 
rights was thought to be a condition of regarding the exercise of state 
power as legitimate. Therefore, Paye’s central insight ought to concern 
us greatly. The present U.S. government is willing to say that the forms 
do not matter. It is not alone in this endeavor, having been joined by the 
Blair government in breaking down the barriers to arbitrary power. As | 
write these words, a London taxi driver was acquitted by a jury of 
aiding terrorism by videotaping tourist sites while saying rude things 
about Tony Blair. The official British response was to say that tougher 
legislation was being sought so that this sort of triumph of innocence 
would not happen again. While these horrors are going on, the Bush 
administration is busy declaring it and all its agents immune from any 
civil or criminal responsibility for torture, war crimes, genocide, and 
crimes against humanity. The administration does this by refusing assent 
to an international criminal court, denying the applicability of criminal 
laws prohibiting such conduct, blocking judicial review of wrongdoing, 
and hiding illegality behind the wall of secrecy. ‘ee 

A new statute passed in September 2006 expressly denies habeas 
corpus to detainees and strips them of well-recognized protections under 
the laws of war in the event that they are tried before military 
commissions. Constitutional challenges to these provisions have begun. 

When Paye uses the term “permanent,” he means to raise the issue 
whether this train of events is merely a shift in the political winds or a 
powerful storm that will likely blow away all the fragile structures that 
protect human rights in the context of bourgeois state power. The danger 
signs are many. Paye has discussed some of them in this and an earlier 
essay. The July-August 2001 issue of MR contains valuable information. 
The “immigration debate” is taking place in overtly racist terms and 
with a deepening cycle of violence, exploitation, and repression against 
immigrant workers. The struggle within the domestic and transnational 
forums ostensibly devoted to protection of human rights must continue. 
After all, those whose rights are invaded, and who are hauled before 
criminal courts, courts martial, and makeshift military tribunals, need 
their defense. The importance of defense is underscored by the 
government’s recent attacks on courageous lawyers. Those held without 
any prospect of trial must have their.cases brought to public attention. 
The struggle beyond the walls of courtrooms has, however, become more 
important than ever. 
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The function of criminal law has been altered within the context of 
the anti-terrorist struggle. Normally, criminal law treats prosecuted 
persons as individuals. The criminalization of terrorist organizations and 
the criminalization of participation in or support for such organizations 
create offenses of collective responsibility. The object is to attack actual 
or potential organizations. It is no longer just the act of committing a 
crime or even the intention of doing so that is prosecuted. Merely 
belonging to a group that is considered terrorist by the government is 
sufficient for punishment. 

Criminal law acquires a constitutive role. It reorganizes the relation 
between society and state. This change is effected first in the name of a 
state of emergency, of the obligatory. war against terrorism. The 
September 11 attacks and the Patriot Act, which was originally. proposed 
just several days after these events, legitimize a change in the law that 
precedes these attacks. This “war” is of indefinite duration. The 
exceptional procedures passed in the context of the emergency become 
permanent and the measures taken against particular groups in the 
population tend to be expanded to cover everyone. If these measures are 
incorporated into the law, citizens must be prepared to give up chey 
individual and collective freedoms on a long-term basis. 


A New Legal Order 


The Patriot Act represents the perfect example of this process of 
incorporating the exception into the law, into the legal order. It is not 
the only American law that mounts a frontal attack on the rule of law, 
but in this case the administration openly claims responsibility for its 
action. First of all, this law has an ideological function. It legitimizes a 
change in the political system, granting to the executive power the 
prerogatives of the judiciary. 

To achieve this objective, the Patriot Act undertakes a twofold erasure 
of the boundaries between police functions and intelligence work by 
means of measures that authorize surveillance of the population. On the 
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one hand, it incorporates into criminal investigations criteria that 
authorize surveillance and the seizure of information that were originally 
established for counter-espionage activities by the Foreign Intelligence 
Surveillance Act (FISA) of 1978. The latter gave exceptional prerogatives 
to administrative authorities by removing any true judicial control over 
their actions, other than preliminary authorization by exceptional, 
frequently secret, courts, without any further monitoring. On the other 
hand, it allows intelligence services to use particular measures previously 
reserved for criminal investigations, such as the use of the so-called 
Magic Lantern device. The use of these particularly intrusive techniques 
used to be counterbalanced by assorted guarantees of judicial control 
and the protection of the rights of the defense. 

Finally, evidence obtained by investigations carried out under a FISA 
warrant, easy to obtain and governed by reduced standards for protecting 
freedoms, can be handed over to criminal courts, which are normally 
guided.by a much higher level of protection for privacy. The Patriot Act 
also creates permanent authorizations for widespread exchange of 
information between intelligence agencies and police forces by allowing 
them to overstep administrative barriers established to prevent such 
exchanges. Article 905 requires the attorney general to provide to the 
director of National Intelligence “foreign intelligence” information 
obtained by criminal investigations. Article 504 authorizes the transfer of 
FISA intelligence to federal law enforcement agents.’ The Department of 
Justice has admitted to having sent around 4500 FISA files to the 
criminal division. The number of proceedings undertaken is unknown.” 


The Patriot Act Reauthorization 


The renewal of the Patriot Act makes it possible to incorporate 
measures into the law on a long-term basis that, since their initial 
adoption in 2001, had been justified by an emergency situation. The 
exceptional measures taken by the U.S. government after the September 
ll attacks are based on a congressional authorization stipulating “[t]hat 
the President is authorized to use all necessary and appropriate force 
against those nations, organizations, ar persons he determines planned, 
authorized, committed or aided the terrorist attacks that occurred on 
September 11, 2001, or harbored such organizations or persons, in order 
to prevent any future acts of international terrorism against the United 
States by such nations, organizations or persons.” 

The Patriot Act authorizes the imprisonment, for an indefinite period 
of time, of foreigners suspected of terrorism, without trial or indictment. 
At the same time it establishes widespread surveillance of the whole 
population. Some of these surveillance measures are permanent, while 
others were adopted for a period of four years. The latter, contained in 
sixteen articles, expired at the end of 2005.4 The extension of these 
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measures was debated and voted on by Congress. : 

While the Patriot Act was approved very rapidly, this was not the 
case for its renewal. President Bush could not sign the. Patriot Act 
Improvement and Reauthorization Act until March 9, 2006.5 The Senate © 
was the focal point of organized resistance. While the extremely long 
process made possible, for the first time, a congressional debate on the 
content and issues at stake in the law, the government's bill ended up 
being adopted. The administration succeeded in avoiding the 
introduction of any restrictive judicial controls over permanent measures. 
It also succeeded in getting fourteen temporary measures, adopted in 
2001 as emergency procedures, made permanent. 

The opponents of the Patriot Act wanted to use the renewal process 
to introduce control measures that guarantee individual liberties. The 
administration wanted to increase the prerogatives of the FBI. It did not 
succeed in that objective. However, it did succeed in its essential 
objective. The few changes made by the Senate are far from re- 
establishing the balance in favor of judicial authority and the measures 
most threatening to individual and collective liberties, such as “sneak 
and peek” and “National Security Letters,” were extended, without any 
controls over their area of application. 

Article 213, which permanently authorizes very intrusive investigative 
techniques called “sneak:and peek,” was extended. The FBI is permitted: 
to enter a home or an office in the absence of the occupant. During this 
secret investigation, FBI agents are authorized to take photos, examine 
computer hard drives, and install the Magic Lantern on them. Once 
installed, this system records all computer activity, not just that 
transmitted over the Internet. 

Article 505-is another permanent procedure that was extended. This 
clause expands the possibilities for the FBI and other administrative 
agencies to obtain a National Security Letter. The letter is a type of 
administrative subpoena granting access to personal medical and financial 
data, as well as data from travel agencies, casinos, automobile rental 
agencies, and library records. The FBI is able to obtain such authorization 
outside the context of any counter-espionage investigation. The 
applicability of this procedure is thus greatly expanded for any supposed 
criminal activity. During the congressional debates, it became known that 
the administration has used 30, 000 National Security Letters per year 
since the September 11 attacks. By imposing silence on those presented 
with such letters and by making it difficult for the subject of such a 
letter to seek legal counsel, these administrative subpoenas effectively 
prevent individuals from exercising their rights of defense. 


Subordination of Judicial Authority to the Police 
All of the measures contained in the first version of the Patriot Act 
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end up strengthening the power of the police to the detriment of citizens 
and judicial authority. Article 220, already permanent in the first version, 
authorizes an ordinary local court to issue a search warrant for the 
collection of electronic evidence. This warrant is valid at the federal 
level, anywhere on U.S. territory. This article considerably strengthens 
the prerogatives of the police in relation to judicial authority. It allows 
police officers to obtain a warrant from a judge who has nothing to do 
with the case in progress. For example, it is possible to undertake a 
search in New Jersey with a warrant obtained in Florida. In fact, the 
police are allowed to choose the judge and thus obtain a warrant that 
corresponds to their expectations. This measure actually makes it 
impossible for judicial authorities to have any control over police work. 
The balance of power between the judiciary and the police has been 
permanently shifted to the benefit of the latter. 

While, on the whole, the attempt of the administration to increase 
the prerogatives of the FBI through the Patriot Act reauthorization failed, 
it did succeed in imposing, amidst an almost general indifference, the 
establishment of a new police force whose function is openly to attack 
civil liberties, such as the rights of assembly or demonstration. A 
measure contained in Section 605 of the Patriot Act Reauthorization 
creates a new federal police, the United States Secret Service Uniformed 
Division, which has the power to “make arrests without warrant for any 
offense against the United States committed in their presence or for any 
felony cognizable under the laws of the United States if they have 
reasonable grounds to believe that the person to be arrested has 

committed or is committing such felony.”” 

~ _ This new police force reports directly to the Secretary of Homeland 
Security. It has multiple jurisdictions, including “a special event of 
national significance.” These terms are not defined. Such an event does 
not necessarily include the presence of a “protected person,” such as the 
President or Vice-President. It is thus the administrative authorities, 
more precisely the police, which designate an event as having a “national 
significance.” Thus it is possible for the police to carry out arrests at its 
pleasure. 

The terms used, such as “offense against the United States” or 
“reasonable grounds to believe,” are particularly vague. Their meaning 
depends quite closely on the interpretation that is made by the police 
themselves.® The arbitrary actions of administrative officials are justified 
by the meaning that they themselves give to the events that lead to their 
intervention. 


‘From State of Emergency to Permanent State of Exception 


The important thing to note about the Patriot Act Reauthorization is 
‘that it changes most of the temporary measures of the law, initially 
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enacted for a period of four years, into permanent ones. These 
surveillance measures thus become the basis of a new political order. We 
move from a state of emergency into a permanent state of exception. 

Article 212, which became permanent, authorizes telephone companies 
and Internet access providers to disclose to the government the content 
and record of communications if these companies reasonably believe that 
they present an immediate danger of death or constitute a threat of 
serious physical injury. There is no a posteriori judicial monitoring, such 
as a court review, of the results of a company’s forwarding such 
information. The person concerned is not notified that the information 
has been disclosed to the government. 

Article 214, which also became permanent, allows the FBI to obtain, 
within the context of FISA, electronic and telephone connection data, 
both incoming and outgoing. Capturing this data does not require a 
legal warrant. Prior to the Patriot Act, the government had to prove that 
the person under surveillance was an agent of a foreign power. Now, the 
govérnment simply has to indicate that the captured information _ is 
“related” to an investigation concerning terrorism. The vague character of 
this qualification makes it possible to justify any kind of search. This 
article makes it easy for the FBI to obtain telephone and Internet data 
under FISA “for any investigation to gather foreign intelligence 
information”? without showing that the surveillance is being carried out , 
against a foreign agent or a person involved in international terrorism. 
Eliminating the reference to a foreign power modifies the very nature of 
the procedure, allowing it to be applied to U.S. citizens. 

Article 218, which is also now permanent, authorizes secret searches 
of a residence or office, without notification, if there is “reasonable 
presumption” to believe that the residence or office contains information 
relative to the activity of an agent of a foreign power. The existence of 
any proof or indication of a crime is not required. Agents obtain a 
warrant from a secret court, established by the FISA. Prior to the Patriot 
Act, federal agents had to certify that the primary objective of the search 
concerned obtaining intelligence in connection with the suspect foreigner. 
Article 218 lowers this standard in a significant way, since now the 
agents no longer have to state that the seizure of information in 
connection with the suspect foreigner is a “significant objective” of the 
search.!° Hence this law permits secret searches of anyone’s home, 
foreigner or U.S. citizen, on the mere suspicion that this individual is 
more or less linked to terrorism. 

Article 216 became permanent, which allows a federal judge or a judge 
from another jurisdiction to issue a warrant to record incoming and 
outgoing data from an electronic connection without having to specify 
the IP number concerned. The warrant can be issued anywhere on U.S. 
territory. 
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Article 216 also modifies the criteria for accessing the numbers of 
incoming and outgoing telephone calls. The agent simply has to certify 
that the sought after information is “pertinent for the investigation of a 
crime in execution.” The level of proof required is less stringent than 
that contained in probable cause, in which “a crime was committed or is 
on the point of being committed.” 

Article 216 does not permit the capture of the content of intercepted 
messages. While the content of telephone messages is separate from 
incoming and outgoing connection data, this is not the case for electronic 
messages. This information is communicated by “packets.” It is the FBI, 
or another administrative agency undertaking the interception, which, in ` 
principle, is responsible for separating the communication data from the 
content. In other words, the agents are expected to read the former and 
ignore the latter. This is a veritable blank check given to federal agents. 
In order to obtain authorization, the agent simply has to certify that the 
sought after information is “pertinent for the investigation of a crime in 
execution.” The judge must issue the authorization at the moment the 
agent’s certification is received, even if he or she is not in agreement 
with the procedure involved. 


State of Exception or Dictatorship? 


The lack of boundaries between criminal inquiries and counter- 
espionage investigations contributes significantly to the subordination of 
judicial authority to executive power, particularly to the police. It clearly 
reveals the concentration of all the prerogatives. of power into the hands 
of the administration. The president demanded full powers, within the 
context of a state of war, after September ll. However, contrary to the 
initial version passed by the House in June 2005, the legal form 
ultimately adopted in the Patriot Act Reauthorization remains one of a 
state of exception rather than dictatorship. The resistance of the Senate 
made it possible to maintain and introduce several possibilities for 
judicial control and recourse, without actually weakening the prerogatives 
of the FBI and the government. Moreover, the two most controversial 
measures were extended for another four-year period although a vate of 
the House in June 2005 had favored a ten-year extension. 

Article 215 has been extended until 2010. It allows the FBI, by means 
of a secret authorization from a court, to have access to medical data, 
bank accounts, library circulation data, or “any tangible thing” without 
the investigators having to demonstrate that the inquiry bears on facts in 


-- ‘connection with terrorism or a foreign power. No one is allowed to 


reveal that such information has been disclosed. Article 215 stipulates 
that “no one should reveal to another person that the FBI sought to 
‘obtain or has obtained ‘tangible things’ under this section.” The new 
version of the article makes it possible to challenge this stipulation after 
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a waiting period of one year. Thus a formal process for contesting such a 
“gag order” is provided for anyone subject to it. Such an individual has 
the right to submit a request to a FISA judge” to modify or annul the 
non-disclosure requirement.’? However, the government has the right to 
override such a challenge for reasons of national security. Thus the new 
law makes it almost impossible in practice to modify these “gag orders.” 

The Department of Justice has always stated that Article 215 of the 
Patriot Act has never been used to obtain library records. However, since 
2001, federal: agents or local police have. visited libraries to obtain such 
records, 178 of them obtained by FBI agents. The real number of these 
requests can only: be much higher, since the Patriot Act makes illegal any 
disclosure on the part of the institutions concerned. | 

Article 206 has also, been extended for four years. It authorizes the 
use of “nomad” connections. FBI agents do not need to identify the 
suspect in order to obtain the authorization to install their 
communications surveillance devices. An “undercover” connection is 
installed on all the telephones in the neighborhood of the targeted 
individual or on the telephones of his or her relatives. It is not necessary 
to demonstrate that the individual under surveillance. even uses these 
telephones. That explains why such a measure is called;a “John Doe” 
connection. Since the person in question does not have to be named 
‘before being subjected to surveillance, the government can legally 
monitor the telephone of any individual, without having to show that 
that individual is connected, in some manner or another, with a foreign 
power, terrorism, or any criminal activity. 

Prior to the Patriot Act, “nomad” connections were used solely in 
criminal investigations, including terrorism cases, but were not allowed 
in intelligence investigations. A criminal inquiry includes a series of 
measures to safeguard the protection of privacy. Such a connection must 
‘specify the identity of the person under surveillance or the telephone 
proposed for surveillance. To move from one device to another, the 
government must make sure that the object of the surveillance identified 
by the warrant currently uses that device. With the Patriot Act, “nomad” 
connections are authorized for intelligence gathering as investigations 
under FISA without including these protection measures. 

The reauthorization of Section 102 of the Patriot Act extended Section 
6001 of the Intelligence Reform and Terrorism Prevention Act of 2004 for 
four years.” This authorizes surveillance of isolated persons suspected of 
being terrorists. These individuals are called “lone wolves.” They are 
part of international terrorism but act alone. This article redefines the 
concept of “agent of a foreign power” by including persons engaged in 
“international terrorism” or in “preparing for terrorist actions.” Thus to 
be considered an agent of a foreign power, it is no longer necessary to 
be in contact with such a power. This measure, applies to individuals 
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who are not U.S. citizens. 

While the Patriot Act Reauthorbation retains the legal form of a 
state of exception, it is important to remember that when the first 
version of the act was passed by a large majority of the House in June 
2005, there was little awareness of the legal prerogatives granted in a 
semipermanent manner to the administration. The possibility, at the level 
of the written law, to set up a dictatorship or, in other words, a 
` permanent and general state of exception, remains a constant objective of 
the administration. As the process leading to the reauthorization of the 
Patriot Act demonstrates, temporary measures are, from the beginning; 
expected to become permanent. The proposed Patriot Act II explicitly 
reveals that exceptional measures applicable to specific categories of the 
population, such as foreigners, are designed to be ounces to everyone, 
including citizens. 
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No Corporation Lett Behind 
How a Century of Illegitimate Testing Has Been Used 
to Justify Internal Colonialism 


MARGOT PEPPER 


“I feel like a bad person.” l 
“I feel like a snail without a shell whose heart has: besii TNN on.” 


These feelings were jotted down in Spanish by my second graders 
during the four weeks of standardized tests required by the No Child 
Left Behind Act (NCLB). The educational policy was instituted on the 
heels of the September 11 attacks by President George Bush, backed by 
both Democrats and Republicans. My students are required to take tests 
in Standard English, though half have yet to make the transition from 
Spanish to a second language in:my immersion classroom. 

One afternoon, while an instructional assistant was administering 
make-up tests, my students persuaded me to help them use their poetic 
musings on testing to write a class poem. They know that because of my 
training with California Poets in the Schools, my former students’ poems 
have appeared in textbooks, television, and newspapers as far away as 
Canada. They believe that if only adults knew the tests were harming 
them, they’d stop requiring it of them. 

At lunch time I translated their poem for a colleague, Cassandra. To 
my. surprise, she began to cry. “I didn’t know anyone else felt like I did,” 
the teacher’s aide said, explaining that she had missed the essay section 
of a new test for instructional assistants and was worried that she 
would be fired after ten years of service if she didn’t pass the second 
time around. She had recently landed a second job at Federal Express 
just in case. The test had forced many of her overqualified Latina and 
African-American colleagues out of the profession, even though public 
school districts are sorely in need of teaching professionals who mirror 
the cultures of their student populations. 


Born in Mexico City, Margot Pepper is a bilingual educator, journalist, and author 
whose work has been published internationally by the Utne Reader, the San Francisco 
Bay Guardian, City Lights, Hampton Brown, and others. Her memoir, Through the 
Wall (Freedom Voices, aon) was a finalist nomination for the 2006 American Book 
Award. - 
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The test Cassandra must take is also part of the NCLB mandate. The 
backbone of the program, allegedly designed to hold schools accountable 
for academic failure, is standardized state testing for students and 
educators. Little known by the taxpayers footing the bill is the fact that 
for over a century, such norm-referenced test results have been 
misinterpreted in the United States to support a myriad of immoral 
campaigns from slavery to the abolition of Head Start. Some scholars 
have identified this historic pattern as a product of internal colonialism 
to amass capital at the expense of an expendable minority. Like the 
inappropriate use of the Intelligence Quotient or IQ tests, NCLB 
standardized tests are being used to lend legitimacy to policies which 
lead to cheap labor and large profits in the private sector. 

Tests like those associated with NCLB have been discredited in the 
past for their socioeconomic and linguistic biases. Five years after the 
institution of NCLB, there is statistical evidence that NCLB and its 
programs are actually damaging students and contributing to maintaining 
an uneducated labor force. The development of this cheap, unorganized 
labor for the service industry suggests NCLB’s failure may be deliberate. 
We will see further evidence of this below, particularly when we examine 
e record profits and its cozy relationship with the Bush 
amily. 

For over a century, such norm-referenced test results have been 
misinterpreted in the United States to support a myriad of immoral 
campaigns. In the three decades prior to the Civil War, a precursor to 
the IQ test was used to justify slavery by claiming that the slaves were 
of inferior genetic stock. Since that time, one of the most misleading 
tests still employed is the IQ test, first invented in 1904 by Alfred Binet, 
a professor of psychology at the Sorbonne. In 1910, Henry Goddard, 
translated the Binet test into English and put it to use assessing the 
intelligence of immigrants on Ellis Island in 1917. The study conciuded 
that 83 percent of Jews, 79 percent of Italians, and 87 percent of Russians 
were “feebleminded” adults with a mental age of under five years. 
Goddard’s test was used to help stem the immigration tide, adding fuel 
to the eugenics mavement’s efforts in suppressing immigrants. 

Then, in the late 1960s, IQ tests were used as a retrograde argument 
against such measures as forced integration of schools, the passage of 
the Civil Rights Law of 1964, the Voting Rights Act of 1965, affirmative 
action, and forced busing. In 1969, University of California Professor 
Arthur Jensen claimed to have determined that African-American children 
had average. IQs that were significantly lower than those of Euro 
American or white children, and that it was therefore wasteful to spend 
educational dollars on them. Jensen’s so-called findings about African- 
American inferiority were used as an argument to dismantle the 
government’s compensatory education programs such as Head Start. 
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These campaigns were often employed effectively to disenfranchise large 
numbers of African Americans and immigrants from the political system 
by denying them access to government services, equal educational 
opportunities, even voting, perpetuating their unfavorable class status. 

Ronald Bailey, a former fellow at the W. E. B. Du Bois Institute for 
African and African American Research, and Chicano Scholar Guillermo 
Flores have identified these deliberate historic campaigns to exclude 
people of color from the political process as a product of “internal 
colonialism.” “Internal colonialism,” they write, “is nothing more than 
the domestic face of world imperialism which saw the U.S. and:other 
capitalist countries dominate the world in fulfilling the imperative of 
capital accumulation through appropriation of the world’s human. and 
natural resources. The use of racial minorities brought surpluses to white 
society that contributed to the growth of monopoly capitalism.” In other 
words, cheap labor and raw materials led to huge profits for U.S. 
monopolistic firms, which today have become _ supra-national 
corporations.” | . 

Now, just like the inappropriate use of IQ tests, the standardized 
tests that are part of the NCLB campaign are being used to lend 
legitimacy to policies that lead to a cheap, uneducated labor pool and 
increased profits in the private sector. The effect of NCLB has been to. 
dismantle public education by funneling public tax dollars directly to 
corporations through penalties, private tutoring companies, and vouchers. 
Once more, the populations paying for this policy are students of color 
and the poor, since according to Ben Clarke in CorpWatch, the poorest 
schools with limited resources comprised primarily of such students 
perform the worst on the tests. The schools are then reconstituted by 
the school district, outsourced to private companies like Edison, or a 
portion of their federal funding is diverted to “parental choice” tutoring 
programs. Public school money was thus diverted to the company 
Educate, which runs the Sylvan Learning Centers, whose revenues, Clarke 
states, “have grown from $180 to $250 million in the past three years 
[2001-04] and whose profits shot up 250% last year.”? 

And since the introduction of NCLB, sales of printed materials related 
to standardized tests nearly tripled to $592 million, draining money 
from the public schools since Bush provided no extra funding for the 
increase in expenditures. 

This drive to privatize the public schools—led by conservative 
foundations such as the Heritage Foundation, the Hudson Institute, and 
the Olin Foundation—includes a history of union busting to lower wages 
and decrease accountability, reported Henry A. Giroux. According to 
Giroux, privatization advocates are unwilling to acknowledge that school 
failure is a product of “the political, economic, and social dynamics of 
poverty, joblessness, sexism, race and class discrimination, unequal ° 
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funding, or a diminished tax base. Rather, the failure of poor minority- 
group students, is often attributed to a genetically encoded lack of 
intelligence... There is a shameful element of racism and a retrograde 
Social Darwinism that permeates this discussion.”* 

Children in private schools are spared this discussion; private schools 
are excluded from state assessments and the penalties, since in general 
they do not receive federal funding. Only those who can afford the high 
cost of private schools attend and the schools are primarily comprised of 
whites. This means the wealthiest, whitest sector of the population is 
spared NCLB’s damaging policies. 

“Education today, like health care 30 years ago, is a vast, highly 
localized industry ripe for change,” says Mary Tanner, Managing Director 
of Lehman Brothers. “The emergence of HMOs and hospital management 
companies created enormous opportunities for investors. We believe the 
same pattern will occur in education.” 

Giroux describes the public schools as “a local industry that over 
time will become a global business. As a for-profit venture, public 
education represents a market worth, over $600 billion dollars.” 

“Bush’s proposal for national standardized testing is helping to pave 
the way for these EMO’s” says Linda Lutton. “While the aptly named 
Educational Management Organizations or EMOs are being promoted as 
the new answer to impoverished school districts and dilapidated 
classrooms, the real emphasis is on investment returns rather than 
student welfare and educational development,” Lutton states.® 

The EMO model has already dismantled the New Orleans public 
school district. Reporter Amy Goodman documents, “Immediately after 
Hurricane Katrina hit, the Louisiana state legislature voted to take over 
most of the city’s public schools and effectively fire the 7,500 teachers 
and employees who work in them. Control of many schools is being 
given to private charter organizations,” which are earmarked to receive 
$24 million dollars in federal aid—aid which is apparently not available 
for New Orleans public schools.’ African-American students comprise 95 
percent of the New Orleans school district. 

Now that five years have passed since NCLB was instituted, studies 
are showing that EMOs have been less successful than their public school 
counterparts. After conducting their own study, the Austin Independent 
School District came to the “firm conclusion that Edison Schools Inc. 
has a poor track record of improving academic performance, particularly 
for students of need.” The district cited “poor achievement at the Edison 
schools relative to the rest of the district and comparison schools.”® 

Other studies about NCLB support Lutton’s statement that student 
welfare is being sacrificed for profit. Before examining those results, 
however, it is useful to review the track record of norm-referenced tests 
in general. Many cognitive scientists have reiterated the fact that the 
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only thing measured by intelligence and standardized tests is how well a 
subject performs on that specific test at that specific point in time. 
Other opponents have -proven economic, cultural, and linguistic biases 
inherent in such tests... | | 

It has always disturbed me that in my classroom, gifted, impoverished 
Latino students have performed poorly on the state tests, while failing 
Euro-American middle-class students have passed with flying colors. An 
influential study by Elizabeth Peal and Wallace Lambert in 1962 found 
that the higher the economic status of the subjects, the higher the scores 
were likely to be.? Similarly, higher achievement scores on the NCLB 
tests have been predicted according to zip codes, used by economists to 
sort by economic status. Randy L. Hoover and Kathy L. Shook note that 
a study of 593 Ohio School Districts show the districts high stakes 
tests “to correlate with Social. Economic Status to such a high degree as 
to virtually mask any and all actual academic achievement claimed.to be 
measured. by these tests.” They observe that the students in the study 
‘were “visible victims of sorting by socio-economic status...by high stakes 
tests that fail to meet recognized, scientific standards of test validity.”’° 

One factor that violates scientific standards in administering the test 
is the variable of English. As early as 1927, Margaret Mead found higher 
IQ scores both as a function of the amount of English spoken at home 
and as a function of the length of residence in the United States. This 
language handicap invalidated the Stanford-Binet test whose results were 
supposed to be independent of external factors. 

The Standard English test materials associated with NCLB put > 
immigrants and African Americans at a disadvantage, since the majority 
of African Americans in the public schools don’t speak Standard English 
at home. Most speak Ebonics, a dialect the Oakland District recognized 
is as much in need of federal Title VII bilingual funding as Spanish. 
Cassandra notes that the instructional assistants who are having the 
most difficulty with their tests are her Latina and African-American 
colleagues for the same reasons. Contrary to the proponents of “English 
as an official language,” linguists from Ferdinand de Saussure to Roger 
Brown have argued that no language is superior to any other but is 
rather “an arbitrary system of symbols.’”™ | 

Jack D. Forbes, of the University of California, Davis, pointed out 
that, “To give English-speaking children a head start by empowering 
their linguistic capital is to grant them group preference,” adding that it 
is illegal." Title VI of the Civil Rights Act prohibits discrimination in 
federally funded programs, including the public schools. 

Given these glaring problems with high stakes tests, it is not 
surprising that a June 2006 study by the Civil Rights Project at Harvard 
University details the failure of NCLB to meet its educational objectives. 
The study found that the successes reported by NCLB proponents 
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“simply do not show up on an independent national test, the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), known as the ‘nation’s 
report card.” Further, “substantial disparities in educational 
opportunities among racial and socioeconomic groups within states have 
not been adequately addressed.” The study predicted that according to 
NCLB guidelines by 2014 “less than 25 percent of Poor and Black 
students will achieve proficiency in reading, and less than 50 percent 
will achieve NAEP proficiency in math.”8 

A comparison of public high-school graduation rates over the course 
of the implementation of NCLB seems to confirm that the policy is 
actually damaging African-American and Latino students. The public 
high- school graduation rate for African Americans and Latinos 
nationwide has sunk from 56 percent and 54 percent respectively in 
1998—before NCLB policies took their toll—to about 50 percent in 2005, 
according to a March 2005 report by Civil Rights Project at Harvard 
University. The authors, Dan Losen and Johanna Wald, point out that 
“because of misleading and inaccurate reporting of dropout and 
graduation rates, the public remains unaware of this educational: and 
civil rights crisis.” 

And in California, looking at the inverse—or dropout rates—according 
to statistics provided by the California Department .of Education and 
published by Ed-Data, in the 1999-2000 school year, before‘ NCLB policies 
took effect, the range of high-school dropout rates for the twenty worst- 
faring districts in California spread from 5.9 percent to 10.4 percent. 
After five years of NCLB policies, the range spread from 6.5 percent to 18 
percent with predominantly African American and Latino districts faring 
the worst. The four-year dropout rate for the entire state of California 
during those five years crept up from 11.1 percent to 12.7 percent. with 
dropout rates for African Americans increasing nearly 4 percentage points 
from 18.1 percent to 21.8 percent. Latino dropout rates also increased 
from 15.3 percent to 16.6 percent during that same period. 

Another abysmal NCLB failure is McGraw-Hill’s Open Court, a 
phonics program which, according to presenters in its-initial year, was 
specifically designed for learning disabled children. NCLB policy requires 
any district wishing to qualify for government funding to implement 
“scientifically based” reading instruction.. Only “approved” reading 
curricula will be funded by the government. McGraw-Hill’s Open Court - 
has a majority of these contracts. A large number of urban districts 
throughout the nation, largely comprised of poor students of color, have 
made the program mandatory and employ “Open Court police” to make 
sure educators are not resisting its implementation, according to Clarke. 
Their policing is understandable, since no properly trained educator 
would consent to implementing a program which harms his or her 
students, According to a study by Margaret Moustafa and Robert E. 
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Land at California State University in Los Angeles, “schools using Open 
Court are significantly more likely to be in the bottom quartile of the 
SAT 9 assessment than comparable schools using non-scripted 
programs.” The study concludes that “Open Court limits what children 
are able to achieve in reading” relative to other programs.» 

Elizabeth Jaeger lost her job at an elementary school in Oakland, 
California for speaking out against Open Court’s shortcomings. In an 
. article for Rethinking Schools (Spring 2006), Jaeger observed, “Advocate 
for your students and you will be silenced.” She added that more poor 
children and children of color are being left behind than ever before. 

Open Court has become mandatory in Oakland, where African 
Americans comprise a majority of the student population. The fact that 
an educationally bankrupt curriculum for learning disabled students is 
mandatory in so many urban areas devoid of a majority white middle- 
class student base, such as Oakland School District, echoes Jensen’s 
discriminatory ideas. Some critics believe the failure of these programs 
is deliberate in order to produce a pool of cheap, uneducated labor. 

Giroux pointed out that while an increasing number of students of 
color may not graduate under NCLB, their failing public schools are 
more than willing to provide them with “the appropriate attitudes for 
future work in low-skilled, low-paying jobs.” Business Week reported 
that thanks to partnerships with businesses such as McDonald’s in: 
under-funded schools, students “learned how to design a McDonald’s 
restaurant, how a McDonald’s works, and how to apply and interview for 
a job at McDonald’s” (Pat Wechsler, June 1997). 

Could it be that as in the past, the conclusions of a norm-referenced 
test are being used to justify internal colonialism? Endorsers of NCLB 
have argued that finding malevolent motives for a policy allegedly 
designed to hold schools, teachers, and students accountable is 
conspiratorial. And in fact, the majority of high stakes testing supporters 
may indeed have altruistic motives and actions. Unfortunately these 
findings are no more conspiratorial than is the historical structure of 
colonialism or the desire for profit, as exemplified by educational 
corporations like McGraw-Hill. 

According to Clarke, testing has played a crucial role in amassing 
McGraw-Hill’s $1.4 billion education-related income: “McGraw-Hill 
lobbyists used the statewide results on their own California Achievement 
tests to convince the state legislature that California schools needed the 
McGraw-Hill Open Court and Reading Mastery program to improve 
students’ reading performance.” 

Yet given reports of its failure four years ago, why is Open Court the 
program of choice for schools afraid of NCLB penalties? Stephen Metcalf 
elucidated one possibility in the Nation (January 28, 2002). The article 
states that the McGraw-Hill and Bush family connections go back three 
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generations, “beginning when President Bush’s grandfather Prescott and 
the McGraws were among the founding bluebloods of the original Jupiter 
‘Island [Florida] money circle in the 1930s.” 

Neil Bush, George W.’s brother, also used his ‘political influence to 
solicit contributions for his educational software company, Ignite. “In 
February 2004, the Houston school board unanimously agreed to accept 
$115,000 in charitable donations from businesses and individuals who 
insisted the money be spent on Ignite. The deal raised conflict of interest 
concerns,” reported Cynthia Leonor Garza in the Houston Chronicle 
(March 23, 2006). More recently she added, former first lady Barbara 
Bush donated an undisclosed amount of money to the Bush-Clinton 
Katrina Fund with specio instructions, that the money be spent on 
Ignite. 

Perhaps a more apt name for Bush’s NCLB is No Corporation Left 
Behind, particularly if that corporation has strong ties to the Bush family. 

In spite of the corruption and profiteering by the current administra 
tion, the failure of NCLB and standardized state assessments should not 
be an excuse to abolish all assessments. The Berkeley School District has 
been extremely effective in employing its own teachers to author reading, 
writing, and math assessments that are challenging and culturally 
appropriate. The mandatory quarterly assessments measure my students’ 
mastery of state-mandated ‘educational objectives, helping to pace my 
curriculum and keep expectations high. The only information the NCLB 
standardized tests provide me with is the socioeconomic and English 
level of my students. And I receive this data long after my students, have 
graduated from my classroom! 

Back in class, my students struggled with an ending for their poem. 
Then Cassandra walked in. I summarized a watered-down version o 
what had transpired in the lunchroom for my students. 

“Your poem has given me hope now, and I just wanted to thank you,” 
Cassandra told them. “Thanks to you I have strength to take this test I 
have to take this afternoon. PI be thinking of your poem.” 

“Si se puede” the children all chantéd spontaneously, confident that 
shea poem would somehow enable Cassandra to pass her test—which 
she did. 

With that, they finished he last two lines of their poem. 
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ALEJANDRO, ANTONIO, BRIAN, CLAIRE, CYNTHIA, DANIEL DAVID, DELPHINA, 
DYLAN, EMILY, FELIPE, HASSANI, KIMBERLY, PABLO, RAQUEL, RICKY, THAMAR, 
YAREDT (STUDENTS OF MARGOT PEPPER’S 2005 SECOND GRADE CLASS AT ROSA 
_ PARKS ELEMENTARY, BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA), & MARGOT PEPPER | 


We’re tangled in a month of state testing 
like insects trapped in the president’s spider web. 
As we take it, we feel like bad people, 
like birds without wings nor bones, 
like snails without shells 
whose hearts have been stepped on. l 
But then we tell ourselves, our second grade progress is excellent; . 
besides, we’re stupendous poets, . | _ 
and, as César Chavez says, iSi se puede! 
But then we look around o 
. „and see a`classmate about to drowr ' 
in a.sea of tears | Se 
. because she doesn’t know the language well enough” 
and we can’t throw her a life jacket. reas 
No se puede! i e 
No we can’t! 
. Like a month of dark, endless rain, ` 
` the test is long and boring: l 
Were not learning a thing. 


r 
+ 


* Some of the Spanish vocabulary learned by these students, such as 
indigenas in a unit on the conquest of the Americas, translates into 
sophisticated English. I’ve opted to pay some literal translations to 
convey the true level of the students. For example the Spanish word,’ 
interminable, has been changed to “unending,” instead of “interminable.” 
(The students often employ the word terminar—to finish.) Nonetheless, : 
studying poetry, conducting Internet and literary research, and engaging ` 
in critical thinking all year did produce some astonishing writers in the 
class. Many. went on to pue ish their own poems in Street Spirit 
‘newspaper and won awards from Cody’s Books. m 
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Kids in private schools don’t have these exams 
as though they were royalty 

and we, the indigenous. 

But then we remember 

that Rosa Parks and Martin Luther King Jr. 

also suffered seeing their people mistreated, 
separated from the rest in unequal schools 

and that Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz 

was tormented by not being allowed into college. 
And we remember that because of their strugyles 
our lives are better today. 

Well, we too can fight to improve the lives of others 
beginning with 

this little poem. 
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The signs point to the fact that the symbol of the Cuban revolution is 
reaching the end of his road. Even if it does not formally mark the 
definitive end of almost fifty years of undisputed leadership at the helm 
of the island republic, Fidel Castro’s handing over of power to brother 
Raul in late July is surely a precursor to what will happen sooner rather 
than later. 

A hypothetical post-Castro Cuba has been promoted by the U.S. 
power structure for a long time. In the initial decades after the 1959 
revolution, the hope persisted that the revolution could be undermined, 
in spite of the fact that the incessant efforts of the CIA to assassinate 
Castro never met with success. More recently, new conjectures on what 
will become of Cuba after Castro have started to make the news as it 
has become clear that Fidel’s health is slowly failing. 

The Bush administration has started to wax lyrical about the “plan” 
that it has in place to help Cubans move quickly toward “freedom” after 
Castro departs the scene. Of course given its preoccupations elsewhere, 
the administration is not likely to spend too much time and effort 
worrying about Castro’s health, unless his passing starts to look 
imminent. In general, and to many people’s surprise, the Bush 
administration has been unable and/or unwilling to respond to Castro’s 
recent resurgence in popularity across the Americas due to the electoral 
victories of a growing number of populists—some may call them genuine 
socialists—in countries to Cuba’s south. 

Yet the imperialist propaganda machine still operates at full tilt. 
Misinformation about Cuba in the United States remains startlingly 
widespread. The term “dictator” is bandied about liberally in referring to 
Castro. In mainstream accounts about the island, there is no mention of 
Castro’s overwhelming popularity among the Cuban people. Some of the 
more warped and gory propaganda pieces suggest that criticism of Castro 
invites the wrath of death squads. In actual fact, as time has passed, 
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Cubans have become more uninhibited in expressing their displeasure 
about unpopular decisions and openly criticize Castro’s past and present 
indiscretions. 

In the final analysis, there is little said about Cuba in mainstream 
U.S.—and therefore many international—accounts that does not somehow 
‘come back to Castro and his “monstrous dictatorship.” There is no 
mention of the solidarities that characterize post-revolution Cuba, only 
misrepresentation of the social cleavages that Cuba continues to face. 
There is no mention of the incredible gains that the Cuban people have 
made in health, education, and other, sectors of society, only an 
insistence that the majority of them are terribly unhappy and constantly 
on the look out for an escape route to Miami. And there is absolutely no 
connection made between the ongoing difficulties that the revolution 
encounters and the crushing embargo that has been championed by every 
-U.S. administration for forty years. 

For all of the talk of Cuba being wedded to the failed communist 
experiment and the obsolete ideals of the Cold War period, it is 
mainstream America that still uses the language that was commonplace 
at the height of the superpower conflict. Cubans who come over to 
Miami are “defectors” and are treated as liberated prisoners of war by 
the exile community. Just how preposterous such portrayals actually are 
is reflected in the fact that Cuba’s biggest income-earning industry is 
tourism—millions of Europeans, Asians, and Africans (and even a fair 
share of Americans) visit the island every year, none of whom are 
considered by their own governments to be “spies” or possible 
“defectors.” 

Cubans’ remarkable commitment to internationalism is also down- 
played globally due to the smear campaign that Washington and the U.S. 
dominated corporate media spearheads. Cuba has sent its troops around 
the world in support of numerous liberation struggles, including many in 
Southern Africa and Asia. Perhaps even more significantly, Cuban doctors 
are found in the remotest of areas worldwide, serving populations that 
may never have seen doctors before. The most recent such episode was 
in the aftermath of the devastating earthquake in Pakistan’s mountainous 
region in October 2005. The Bush administration has consistently referred 
to Pakistan as a “front-line state” in the post-September 11 period, and 
one would think that the earthquake would have presented an 
opportunity to reward the military regime of General Pervez Musharraf 
for its extremely unpopular support for the “war on terror.” But it was at 
this time of great suffering of the Pakistani people that imperialism’s 
hollow slogans of neoliberal internationalism were exposed, while the 
virtues of socialist internationalism were plain for all to see. 

Over 2,500 Cuban doctors lived and worked in the earthquake-hit 
zones for six months after arriving in late October 2005. For many of 
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these doctors, this was the first time that they had been exposed to any 
‘kind of winter, let alone a relatively harsh one in an area with very little 
in the way of protection, particularly after the devastation of the 
earthquake. The Cubans developed intimate relationships with thousands 
of those they treated, even though they were very careful not to engage 
in too many discussions and debates on politics, particularly relating to 
the discontent that is rife against the army’s domination of public life. 

For many Pakistanis, the Cuban experience was a revelation. In the 
first instance, there was a stark sense of disbelief that these individuals 
came to Pakistan of their own free will and that they stayed well beyond 
the point that most global relief efforts had wound down. Pakistanis 
found it very hard to understand the picture that the Cubans painted of 
the dynamics of Cuban society. They could not relate to the idea that the 
majority of Cubans believed in and were committed to a profound sense 
of social equality, especially when they compared this to the deep-rooted 
hierarchies that permeate Pakistani society. Perhaps more unbelievable 
was the notion that the state actually promoted this shared solidarity— 
Pakistanis know the state to be committed only to undermining such 
processes. 

The Cubans too found many aspects of what they saw around them to 
be somewhat unbelievable, perhaps most of all that so many of their 
patients were actually seeing a medical doctor for the first time in their 
lives. The Cubans also distinguished themselves from the rest of the 
relief effort by either living in tents under the same conditions as those 
displaced by the earthquake, or when in Islamabad, renting rooms at the 
most modest hotels that they could find. This was in stark contrast to 
the staff of most of the international aid agencies, who not only 
contributed to the creation of an extremely harmful and artificial parallel 
economy in the earthquake areas by paying for everything in foreign 
exchange and doling out huge amounts of money to meet their basic 
“subsistence” needs, but who also tended to spend an enormous amount 
of time in five star hotels in Islamabad and other big cities. As with all 
major donor funded operations, a healthy chunk of the monies committed 
to earthquake relief was channeled toward the overhead costs of the 
relief teams themselves. Not so with the Cubans who were provided a 
fairly meager allowance even by Pakistani standards and shopped and ate 
in the working-class areas of Islamabad (hidden as they are from view by 
a very sinister planning process), interacting extensively with ordinary 
people in these areas in a spirit of great camaraderie. 

The Cubans have since committed to providing training services to, 
Pakistani doctors for free, admitting Pakistani medical students to 
universities in Cuba, and continuing to send Cuban doctors to Pakistan 
to work in under-serviced areas, a practice that was much more common 
when the socialist bloc still existed, but is now slowly being 
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experimented with again in friefidly Latin American countries. In some 
cases, such as those of Venezuela and Bolivia, the Cubans are receiving 
cheap oil and gas in return for their medical expertise, but in the 
Pakistani case, the Cuban offer of assistance was made (and accepted) 
without demand for something in return. There has been talk of a 
broader preferential trade agreement between the two countries, although 
there has been no explicit progress on this initiative as yet, ostensibly 
because General Musharraf would rather not annoy his more prized ally 
ninety miles to the north of the little island. 

Perhaps unsurprisingly, Pakistanis who came into regular contact with 
the Cubans were kept under strict watch. In cases where there was a 
suspicion that the interaction had moved beyond basic conversation about 
health-related issues, and particularly when the Cubans met local 
political activists with even a slightly leftward tilt, the intelligence 
agencies wasted no time in asserting themselves. A number of people 
were questioned about their exchanges with the Cubans and implicitly 
warned not to meet them again. Pakistan has long been a bulwark against 
communism—and is now ostensibly a bulwark against terrorism—hence 
the tolerance for any “communist” influence is virtual nil. It is a 
testament to the nature of the Pakistani state that it constantly 
complained about its lack of capacity in dealing with the earthquake, 
particularly in terms of a shortage of civil:servants, and yet still had 
enough state functionaries to collect intelligence on the activities of a 
team of Cuban (read: communist) doctors who were arguably the most 
effective of the many foreign relief teams that came to Pakistan after the 
earthquake. Like its patron the United States, the Pakistani state clearly 
has not moved beyond the hang- ups of the Cold War, while, to their 
credit, the Cubans avoided any controversy and dedicated themselves 
totally to their work, making sure to engage publicly only on matters 
related to their medical tasks. 

U.S. involvement in the earthquake areas was also very conspicuous. 
Apache helicopters that were graciously excused from duty in Afghanistan 
made numerous daily trips with various aid supplies from air bases in 
Islamabad and Rawalpindi to the earthquake-affected areas. The 
helicopters were, without doubt, extremely valuable because the road 
network was badly disrupted: many roads were simply unusable while 
those that were intact had to deal with a massive increase in traffic that 
seriously undermined the relief effort, which effectively became a race 
against time. But what was not well known to the general public was the 
cost that was being incurred for limited use of the aircraft. It was 
initially reported that the Americans were “renting” the helicopters to 
the Pakistanis, their most prized of allies, although this was quickly 
denied and the original story discredited. A relatively small number of 
American troops were also sent over from Afghanistan to conduct 
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sporadic missions to the remotest of peaks where it was impossible to 
transport medical help or supplies by road. On the whole the Bush 
administration committed $150 million in congressional aid to Pakistan 
for the earthquake, in comparison to over five times that amount for the 
tsunami relief effort in 2004-05. As with most such aid however, only a 
fraction of it has been disbursed as of this time, and, as is also the 
common practice with foreign aid, the vast majority of the funds 
committed is in the form of loans—albeit low interest. This means that 
the interest owed will end up being greater than the value of the 
principal loaned. In fact, of the more than $6.5 billion committed to 
Pakistan by the international donor community, only a fraction was 
committed in grants. The government has actually received a little over 
$1 billion. l 

What is remarkable about these amounts is how they actually compare 
to the tens of billions that the United States is spending annually in 
nearby Afghanistan, the first major front of the “war on terror.” Further, 
the total U.S. defense budget for 2007 is $447 billion. It should be borne 
in mind that there are over two hundred Apache helicopters in 
Afghanistan of which only eleven were deemed expendable enough to be 
sent over to Pakistan. The U.S. strategy in Afghanistan is not improving 
things in that terribly unfortunate country. In fact it is further 
exacerbating an already dire situation. Meanwhile, the U.S. munitions 
industry continues to make billions of dollars by selling weapons to 
warring factions in Afghanistan and earns even more from its sale of F-16 
aircraft and weapons technologies to Pakistan. On the whole, the United 
States has directly contributed to the militarization of Pakistani state 
and society, and it shares responsibility with the Pakistani military for 
the political process being a shambles. Even as the sheer magnitude of 
the devastation caused by the earthquake became clear, the American 
intervention remained dwarfed by its unending desire to dominate the 
region. 

All in all, the differences between little, embargo-stricken Cuba’s 
contribution to earthquake relief and that of the world’s richest and 
mast powerful country, the United States, were stark. Pakistanis have 
been bitterly opposed to the present government’s naked policy of 
alignment with imperialism, yet they are typically only exposed to the 
hateful sloganeering of the religious right as an alternative to the 
Musharraf junta’s adoption of a radical neoliberal policy framework. The 
religious right claims that it is the only principled opposition to the 
military’s pro-imperialist stance even though it too has a very similar 
political philosophy (read: Islam vs. the infidel West) to the U.S. with- 
us-or-against-us war on terror. Since the religious rights takeover of 
power in the North-West Frontier Province and signing of the 
constitutional amendments package that legitimized the lame-duck 
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arrangement that allows Musharraf to retain almost absolute power, the 
majority of the Pakistani people have had their long-held suspicions 
about the religious right confirmed—that it offers no alternative to 
neoliberal capitalism at all, and that, in fact, its politics mirror that of 
its alleged sworn enemy, the imperialist United States. 

It was therefore very significant that Pakistanis—particularly working 
people, including those in serious need—were able to spend time with 
the Cubans and learn about a genuine alternative to the soulless and 
exploitative social order that exists in Pakistan and the vast majority of 
societies around the world. Naturally, by virtue of it being part of the 
capitalist world economy, no matter how comprehensive the efforts to 
insulate itself, Cuba, particularly after the collapse of the Soviet Union, 
is also beset by numerous inequities and injustices that are the defining 
features of the capitalist social order. Yet-it remains‘a society that has 
undergone profound revolutionary changes, arguably the most significant 
of which is the shift from “material” to “moral” incentives, as Che 
famously insisted would be the crux to the building of a genuine socialist 
society. This is not to say that “material” incentives have been vanquished 
from the Cuban social order, but the very idea that an entire society 
could conceive of things in this manner truly inspired the many working 
Pakistanis that had the chance to hear about it. 

Indeed, it: is facile to postulate that the Cuban revolution will 
suddenly vanish into the past as soon as Fidel Castro dies, or that the 
White House-championed perversion of “freedom” will suddenly prevail. 
There is no doubt that tensions between the older generation of Cubans 
who have witnessed the revolution unfold before their eyes and the 
younger generation that is drawn to the flashy gimmicks of twenty-first 
century capitalism have been intensifying steadily over the past decade 
and a half. And not without reason either—after all, Cubans have 
experienced a quite dramatic decline in living standards following the 
fall of the socialist bloc and the tightening of the U.S. embargo. And it 
is this latent conflict between successive generations of Cubans that will 
define the post-Castro era. But it is also worth remembering that even 
amongst Cuban youth, as much anger as they might harbor against Castro 
for trying to insulate Cuba as much as possible from the United States 
and the penetrative effects of capitalism at large, there is still a value for 
life, equality, and the other tenets of the revolution that will not easily 
be replaced by the crass individualism and hunger for self- 
aggrandizement that keep capitalism ticking. 

Cuba still has much to teach the world, particularly the third world, 
about how to resist the dictates of imperialism and how the will of a 
self- conscious and united people can build an alternative to capitalism. 
This is particularly so in this era when neoliberal ideology dominates in 
so many parts of the world (although conspicuously less so in Latin 
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America) with the result that the very notion of an alternative means of 
organizing society has become a marginal idea. With the spread of globe- 
encompassing information technologies that are easily manipulated by 
the corporate media and complicit states, it is difficult for genuine 
information about progressive, and even revolutionary, social processes to 
reach many parts of Asia and Africa. But as the wave of upheavals in 
Latin America proves, it is no longer possible to get away with grand 
proclamations such as thé “end of history.” The crisis of neoliberal 
capitalism is becoming more and more- acute, even if the alternatives to 
it will take time to emerge. 

In the meantime, the Cuban revolution will continue to unfold and be 
a source of inspiration for the third world, or at least those in the third 
world who know even a little bit about it. There is no doubt that 
imperialism will continue to seek to undermine the revolution and that 
the most crucial period in the almost fifty years since the revolution will 
follow Castro’s passing. But revolutions are not made by individuals, 
even if in this case Castro’s impact has been disproportionately large. In 
the long run, it will be up to Cubans themselves to decide how thirigs 
proceed. No matter how serious an effort is made hy the United Srates 
to penetrate Cuba with its corporations and cable television, the Cuban 
people will strongly resist any path that they have not chosen themselves. 
This is the independence and democratic control that all of the third 
world aspires to, and that many Latin American peoples are now actually 
starting to achieve. 


EA 
The Liberation of Iraq 


71% Percentage of total Iraqi population that believe U.S. troops 
should be withdrawn from Iraq within a year. 


91% Percentage of Iraqi Sunni population that believes U.S. troops 
should be withdrawn within a year. 


78% Percentage of total Iraqi population that believes U.S. troops 
are provoking more conflict than they prevent. 


97% Percentage of Iraqi Sunni population that that believes U.S. 
troops are provoking more conflict than they prevent. 


92% Percentage of Iraqi Sunni population that approves of attacks 
on U.S. forces. 


—Poll conducted by Program on International Policy Attitudes, 
University of Maryland, September 1-4, 2006 (1,150 people 
polled; margin of error plus or minus 3 percentage points), 
http://www.pipa.org. 
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Who Is Threatening Our Dinner Table? 
The Power of Transnational Agribusiness 
BYEONG-SEON YOON 


Globalization & the Reconstruction of the Agri-Food System 


In December 2005, anti-liberalization and antiglobalization protest 
groups around the globe gathered in Hong Kong where the Sixth World . 
Trade Organization Ministerial Conference was being held. Farmers’ 
groups that were part of the Hong Kong gathering took the position that 
agricultural trade rules should be impartial to all World Trade’ 
Organization (WTO) member countries and not determined by a handful 
of agriculture-exporting countries. What suddenly prompted these 
farmers to come together in this way over the issues of food sovereignty 
and the expansion of farmers’ rights? 

In today’s complex, integrated agri-food system, which covers 
everything from agricultural input materials to agricultural consumer 
products, even farmers, who are themselves consumers of agricultural 
products, are not aware of where and how the raw materials of these 
products are made and processed. Since the late 1980s, the liberalization 
of the agri-food sector has been rapidly taking place on a global scale in 
both developed and developing countries. In short, the agri-food system 
is undergoing reconstruction. This is paving the way for the global 
integration of all social participants, ranging from farmers to consumers, 
transcending national borders—with transnational capital at the heart of 
this integration. Accumulation of “capital sans nationality” has begun to 
expand worldwide.’ As a result, economic power has been transferred 
from a particular region or the national economy to transnational 
corporations and multinational organizations.” 

Currently, the globalization of the agri-food system is taking place on 
two levels—space and sector. From the perspective of space, the 
phenomenon of agriculture specialization can be observed in both regional 
and production units. From the perspective of sector, changes can be 
seen ranging from the directly consumed agricultural products, such as 
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fruits and vegetables sold in local markets, to the production of 
agricultural products that are used as raw materials for large-scale food 
processing systems, such as the fruits and vegetables sold to processing 
companies. All told, the modern agri-food system is a highly integrated 
system that encompasses production of material inputs to farmers, farm 
production, processing, distribution, and consumption. 

According to William Friedland, the agri-food complex plays a major 
role in controlling the linkages between farmers and consumers. 
Transnational agri-food conglomerates (TNACs) are the main force in the 
integration of the modern agri-food system, and transnational 
organizations, such as the WTO, World Bank, and International Monetary 
Fund (IMF) are reinforcing this. To illustrate this point, TNACs, such as 
Cargill and ConAgra, are doing business by transcending national borders 
in all areas of agricultural production, including grain processing, mixed 
feeds, meats, dairy products, canned fruits, cereals, and condensed 
drinks; they are also entering the agricultural production materials 
industry, such as seeds, fertilizers, and agricultural chemicals. They have 
realized higher profits through the economies of scale in food processing, 
and intensified their specialization of production to increase their control 
on a global scale. For example, as Jim Prokopanco of Cargill said, 
“Cargill produces phosphate fertilizer in Tampa, Florida. We use that 
fertilizer in the U.S. and Argentina to grow our soybeans. Soybeans are 
then processed into meal and oil. The meal is shipped to Thailand to 
feed chickens, which are processed, cooked and packaged so they can be 
sent back to supermarkets in Japan and also to Europe.”* 


The Visible Giant 


TNACs have been resorting to mergers and acquisitions as a 
fundamental tool in pursuing diversification. According to the U.S. 
ranking of the agri-food-related conglomerates, ConAgra is first in terms 
of market share in the turkey and lamb meat processing, as well as flour 
production, and ranks high in other food processing categories. Cargill 
also ranks first in the multinational grain warehousing category, which is 
related to grain transportation and sales, and second in processing 
soybeans and corn.” | a 

In recent decades the U.S. meat processing industries have grown 
increasingly concentrated. The four-firm concentration ratio, that is, the 
market share, as a percentage, of the four largest firms in the industry, 
grew from 36 percent in 1980 to 81 percent in 2000 in beef processing, 34 
percent in 1987 to 50 percent in 2001 in pork processing, and 30 percent 
in 1986 to 50 percent in 2001 in broiler poultry processing. The market 
shares of the four largest grain processors rose from 40 percent in 1982 
to 6l percent in 2000 for wheat, 63 percent in 1977 to 74 percent in 1997 
for corn, and 54 percent in 1977 to 83 percent in 1997 for soybeans.° 
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The concentration ratio of large-scale firms in the food and beverage 
industry in the United States is also showing a similar trend. In 2000, 
top-ranked Phillip Morris’s annual sales reached $30.9 billion, while 
ConAgra was second, followed by Cargill. ConAgra is the world’s fourth- 
largest food and beverage company with a business presence in thirty- 
two countries.’ It is also the largest agricultural chemical and fertilizer 
manufacturer in North America and it entered the seed industry in 1990. 
In other words, ConAgra dominates the important areas of the agri-food 
‘system, ranging from the most basic raw materials in agricultural 
‘production to retailing. Cross-subsidies—supporting competitive efforts 
in one market with profits diverted from operations in another market— 
are one of the factors that facilitate such a company’s entry into various 
‘markets. Even if it suffers a big loss in a particular market, it can still 
survive in the long term by showing profit in other markets. From this 
perspective, these giant corporations are pursuing diversification more to 
expand their market share than to enhance efficiency. Market dominance 
is now the main determining factor of survival in today’s. agri-food 
system. | 

Since the 1990s, an explosion of mergers and acquisitions among 
agrochemical firms, that is, seed firms and pharmaceutical firms, has led 
to the formation of giant conglomerates and business groupings that 
control these inputs. TNACs have been trying to forge ties with 
agricultural bio-engineering companies, which are diversifying their 
business portfolio by reinforcing their connections with agrochemical, 
seed, and pharmaceutical companies. Although Cargill has not been able 
to gain access to the bio-engineering industry, it has been able to 
strengthen alliances with Monsanto after selling its international seed 
business to Monsanto. Since taking over the seed company and genetic 
engineering companies both within and outside the United States, 
‘Monsanto now has access to a large range of genetic resources. After 
purchasing the seed company Delta & Pineland, Monsanto has also 
emerged as the number one U.S. company selling bean and corn seeds. 
This shows that Cargill and Monsanto, which are competitive at every 
level of the agri-food system, can easily merge as partners to dominate 
the agri-food system. Furthermore, it is said that Cargill has concluded 
a long-term beef delivery contract. with Kroger Co., which has one of the 
highest market shares in food retailing in the United States. 


Farmers—Agricultural Laborers 


Agri-food -.snglomerates are also reinforcing their dominance in the 
agricultural industry through the expansion of contract farming and 
vertical integration. Contract farming, which is becoming increasingly 
important not only in developed countries but also in developing 
countries, is basically a form of risk diversification between farmers and 
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companies. Under contract farming, farmers provide the land and the 
building, which is equipped with the facilities indicated in the contract, 
and they also provide the labor necessary for production. Contract 
farming is an industrial model where companies pursue outsourcing to 
get the raw materials they need. 

Contract farming differs from vertical integration, which takes place 
when the upstream stages and the downstream stages of agricultural 
production are brought within a single company. Examples of vertical 
integration include when the agricultural product processing company 
expands its business to the production of raw materials, or when an 
agricultural distribution company expands its business into the 
agricultural product processing area, However, both contract farming and 
vertical integration allow the companies to expand their control of 
agricultural production processes and farmers. 

‘In the United States, sugar cane and sugar beets have been produced 
by either contract farming or vertical integration for many years. 
Likewise, 90 percent of seed-producing crops have been produced in a 
similar manner. Broiler poultry are also mostly produced through contract 
farming and vertical integration, and 88 percent of turkey products are 
produced in the same manner.® A few large-scale agri-food conglomerates 
dominate such areas as fresh fruits and vegetables. Against this 
backdrop, farmers are losing ground in the production area. They have 
fallen to the status of a laborer and the agri-food conglomerates are able 
to dictate the terms of their contracts. 


TNACS’ Black Strategy and Revolving Doors 


With the information they collect, TNACs have, the ability to influence 
the agriculture. and agricultural policies of nations around the globe. 
With their abundant capital they secure global sources of various raw 
materials. They purchase agricultural raw materials in the markets with 
the lowest prices, and after processing, they sell them in markets with 
the highest prices. Also, they endeavor to increase their profits through 
foreign direct investment and multinational “multi-domestic” strategies. 
Each production process is transtormed and allocated in line with the 
economic environments of different countries. They allocate labor- 
intensive processes to low-wage countries, environmentally burdensome 
processes to countries with lenient environmental regulations, and 
capital-intensive processes to their own countries. Further, they seek 
excess profits by pursuing various cost-reducing or profit-increasing 
methods. . 

In the case of agricultural consumer foods, it remains difficult to 
design a production process that is globally uniform, unlike industrial 
products, and the production of agricultural input material. The 
consumption of processed food must generally conform to a given 
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region’s features. This is why business strategy of the TNACs is to 
pursue “local production and consumption” in many countries. 

TNACs have been exercising their influence on decision-making 
processes related to agricultural policies for decades. This phenomenon 
was observed by the public during the Uruguay Round of agricultural 
negotiations that began in the mid-1980s. The former executive of 
Cargill, Daniel Amstutz, drafted most of the proposal from the United 
States, with input from other TNACs. Since the proposal catered to the 
grain trading and agrochemical companies, its main requests were to 
reduce subsidies to farmers and eliminate trade restrictions related to 
production processes. 

This close relationship between agri-food conglomerates and the 
government is revealed by the “revolving door”: government officials find 
more lucrative positions within the very industries they had been charged 
with overseeing, while corporate executives are appointed to positions 
that set public policy.? Examples include the appointment of Linda J. 
Fisher, Deputy Administrator of the U.S. Environment Protection Agency, 
to a public relations position at Monsanto, while United States Trade 
Representative Michael Kantor was appointed as the global public 
director of Monsanto. Cargill CEO Ernest Micek was appointed as a 
member of the Presidential Export Advisory Board, which advised the 
president on ways to expand exports during the Clinton administration. 
The Agricultural Policy Working Group (APWG) was created to 
administer the lobbying activities of agri-food conglomerates, such as 
Cargill, Monsanto, and Nabisco.!° APWG is directing millions of dollars 
to advertising that small farms are neither productive nor sufficiently 
efficient to produce for the global community. 


Destruction of Agriculture by TNACs 


Today’s agri-food system of large-scale agricultural production, 
created through the aforementioned processes, has generated many 
ecological problems. It also has reduced the efficiency of the inputs 
through single-crop production that has resulted in the use of large 
amounts of pesticides and fertilizers. Industrial agriculture is leading to 
the misuse of agricultural chemicals, threatening the rural community, 
reducing the diversity of crops, and promoting inequality. It is destroying 
the traditional agricultural communities and family farms. The foundation 
of agriculture worldwide is increasingly under the control of TNACs, 
thereby destroying food diversity and paving the way for a cheap junk 
food culture. 

However, it is very important to understand that this is not only the 
case for developing countries under the control of TNACs and for farmers 
and consumers of importing countries, but that it also applies to the 
small and medium-sized farms of developed exporting countries. Even in 
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a major agricultural product exporting country like the United States, 
production specialization is increasing due to the expansion of agri-food 
conglomerates, which, in turn, is leading to the destruction of family 
farms and the rapid growth of large-scale industrial farms. The top 2 
percent of the farms are producing 50 percent of total sales, while 73 
percent of small farms and family farms are producing only 9 percent of 
the total farm products." As a result; the number of smaller farms is 
rapidly declining, resulting in a situation where the prison population in 
the United States now exceeds that of farmers.” . 

By promoting specialization in agriculture, TNACs are increasing 
environmental degradation, reducing the diversity of genetic resources, 
expanding the supply of standardized production, and imposing 
uniformity on agricultural production. These are undermining the 
sustainability of agriculture in the long term. Rather than developing a 
rich local food culture, we are moving in a seriously distorted, uniform 
' direction, 

Of course, the basic contradiction in today’s agri-food system is‘ not 
happening in the same manner in developed and developing countries. 
The average subsidy that the U.S, farmer and the grain trader receives is 
100 times the income of the crop producers in the Mindanao Island. 
Developed countries have been providing a variety of subsidies to 
agriculture, resulting in an abundant production of cheap food. However, 
in developing countries where hunger is prevalent and food is scarce the 
result of this global system of production is to, promote not the 
independence of the national food supply and self-sufficiency but 
increasing dependence. This is why flour imports to developing countries 
increased from a mere 10 percent in the 1950s to 57 percent in 1980, and 
why agricultural products emanating from developing countries are 
directed not at their own needs but at the wants of the rich economies 
managed by the TNACs. Hence the local economy in the underdeveloped 
economies is not expanded and people’s often dire food needs are not 
met. 


What Should Be Done? 


TNACs’ dominance of agriculture and agri-food products is growing, 
as we have seen, on a global scale, to the point of subsuming the 
entirety of agricultural production, from the provision of raw material 
inputs to core production and processing, and lastly distribution. As a 
result, governmental agriculture product price support policy and 
traditional agricultural trade policies that have.been carried out . 
bilaterally and multilaterally between countries are gradually becoming 
less effective. Agriculture is being transformed by vertical integration 
and diversification of TNACs in both developing and developed 
countries. In this context, the Korean agricultural sector, similar to 
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those of many developing countries, is subject to the growing pressure of 
import liberalization. 

It would, of course, be a mistake to see this as a simple case of 
domination by the farmers of the agricultural exporting countries, 
including the United States, over the farms of the agricultural importing | 
countries. Rather it is the TNACs, as part of international monopoly 
capital, that are opposing farmers everywhere, who are increasingly caught 
in the iron grip of neoliberal capitalist policies. - 

These conditions mean that even in countries that are large exporters 
of agriculture products, such as the United States, there has been 
mounting criticism against the market behavior of TNACs. In particular, 
farmer organizations representing the interests of small and medium- 
sized farmers’? groups, such as the National Farmers Union and the 
American Agricultural Movement, are actively working to pursue policies 
that favor family farming over multinational corporations. Such 
organizations are pointing out that although there are a greater number 
of small and medium-sized farmers, their market share is declining 
rapidly. Therefore, they are calling for a series of new policies to recover 
the share of small and medium-sized farmers and improve their business 
performances through stricter regulations against TNACs’ domination of 
the agriculture and food industries. In particular, the National Farmers 
Union is attempting to prevent the horizontal and vertical integration of 
resources and wealth of transnational companies that are threatening 
family farms, small and medium-sized agribusiness corporations, and 
consumers as a whole, and to promote fair market competition by 
reinforcing monitoring and regulation measures. 

Moreover, given that TNACs are increasingly accessing the genetic 
engineering field, not only farmers but also alternative agricultural 
movement organizations, environmental movement organizations, and 
consumer groups have been opposing genetically modified organisms 
(GMOs). In tandem with the antiglobalization movement, opposition 
against the globalization strategy of TNACs is growing. Opponents are 
pointing out the problems of conglomerates dominating the agriculture 
sector, which is public in nature, as well as food security. They are also 
raising concerns are also being raised that subordination of family farms 
both in developed countries and in third world nations to the TNACs 
will increase due to biopiracy by TNACs. 

For the aforementioned reasons, solidarity is necessary to protest 
against the TNACs, whether it concerns an importing or exporting 
country, so that the family farms in both developed and developing 
countries alike will be able to protect their agriculture, as well as 
promote their livelihood. There should be greater international solidarity, 
through groups such as Via Campesino, in protesting against the TNACs’ 
domination of global agriculture. This is crucial if we are to secure the 
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stability of agriculture and food security, as well as to maintain the 
diversity of life. 
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Venezuelan president Hugo Chávez’s extraordinary speech to the 
General Assembly of the United Nations in September drew worldwide 
media attention not simply because he referred to the current occupant 
of the White House as “the devil” for his nefarious actions as the leader 
of world imperialism, but also because of his scarcely less heretical 
praise of MR and MR Press author Noam Chomsky for his book 
Hegemony or Survival: America’s Quest for Global Dominance. As the 
foremost dissident intellectual in the United States, Chomsky is generally 
ostracized by the dominant U.S. media system, treated as a ghost-like 
or even non-existent figure. The establishment was thus caught off guard 
when Chavez’s comments suddenly catapulted Hegemony or Survival into 
the bestseller list, along with another’ recent Chomsky book, Media 
Control: The Spectacular Achievements of Propaganda. The speed with 
which orders for Chomsky’s books piled up in bookstores and Internet 
distributors across the nation demonstrated beyond any doubt that 
people are hungry for serious radical critiques of U.S. imperialism but 
seldom know where to look—since all such dissident views are deemed 
off limits by the ruling media-propaganda system. 

Chavez's speech received thunderous applause from the assembled UN 
diplomats, which contrasted sharply with the lukewarm, altogether 
grudging reception given to the U.S. president in the same chamber only 
the day before. Nevertheless, the substantive content of Chavez’s speech 
was largely ignored in the global corporate media frenzy over the 
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impropriety of his remarks coupled with the sheer shock occasioned by 
his “bearding the devil in his own lair.” Since we regard the central 
message of that speech to be of the first importance, we quote from it at 
length: ' 
Yesterday, ladies and gentleman, from this rostrum, the president 
of the United States, the gentleman to whom I refer as the devil, 
came here, talking as if he owned the world. Truly. As the owner 
of the world....As the spokesman of imperialism, he came to share 
his nostrums,.to try to preserve the current pattern of domination, 
exploitation and pillage of the peoples of the world....As Chomsky 
says here [in Hegemony and Survival] clearly and in depth, the 
American empire is doing all it can to consolidate its system of 
domination....They [the U.S. rulers] say that they want to impose 
a democratic model. But...their democratic model....{is] the false 
democracy of elites...What type of democracy do you impose with 
marines and bombs?...The imperialists see extremists everywhere. 
Its not that we are the extremists. Its that the world is waking 
up....l have some inkling of what the people of the South, the 
oppressed people, think. They would say, “Yankee imperialist, go 
home,”...if they could speak with one voice to American 
imperialists...We want ideas...to save the planet from the 
imperialist threat. And hopefully in this very century, in not too 
long a time, we will see this, we will see this new era, and for 
our children and our grandchildren a world of peace based on the 
fundamental principles of the United Nations, but a renewed 
United Nations. (http://www.globalresearch.ca) 


Those looking for more information on Chavez could not do better 
than to turn to Understanding the Venezuelan Revolution: Hugo Chávez 
Talks to Marta Harnecker (Monthly Review Press, 2005). Chomsky’s 
critique of U.S. imperialism and the war in Iraq is presented in concise 
form in his piece “Imperial Ambitions” in John Bellamy Foster and Robert 
W. McChesney, ed., Pox Americana (Monthly Review Press, 2004). 

We are very pleased to note that MR author Adrienne Rich (see 
“Credo of a Passionate Skeptic” in the June 2001 MR and her poetry in 
the April 2003 and November 2004 .issues) has been honored with the 
2006 National Book Award Medal for Distinguished Contribution to 
American Letters. Earlier she won the 2004 National Book Critics Circle 
Award in Poetry for her School Among the Ruins. The National Book 
Award ceremony will be held November 15, 2006, in New York. 

MR author Frances Fox Piven (see her article with Richard Cloward, 
“Eras of Power” in the January 1998 issue of MR) has just begun a one- 
year term of office, August 2006-August 2007, as president of the 
American Sociological Association (ASA). (MR editor John Bellamy - 
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Foster is serving as chair of the Marxist section of the ASA over the 
same period.) She will preside over the ASA in August 11-14, 2007, when 
it will be meeting in New York for its annual conference. Departing from 
the often staid and conformist leanings of this academic organization, 
Frances has courageously chosen as the theme of the annual conference 
“Another World is Possible”—the slogan of the World Social Forum. She 
has written a statement, explaining this theme, which is posted in full 
on the ASA’s Web site, and which includes the following: 


In the United .States, inequalities of income and wealth are 
increasing while our electoral system is degraded by money 
corruption, spectacle and propaganda. The numbers of poor are 
growing and their poverty deepening, while the public programs 
that once mitigated economic hardship are shrinking. What 
happens within the U.S. is of consequence to Americans and the 
world. Pollution and environmental destruction from unregulated 
production are escalating to the point where global warming may 
be irreversible. In Iraq, a continuing war tightly inter-braided with 
U.S. domestic politics brings more dead and wounded Americans, 
many more uncounted dead and wounded Iraqis, and threatens 
widening instability in the Middle East. The U.S. is alleged to be 
the most powerful nation in world history; its military and 
economic footprints determine the life chances of people 
everywhere. Tragically, that great power can and does produce 
policies that violate axiomatic sociclogical knowledge about social 
cohesion and stability. 


Our congratulations to Noam, Adrienne, Frances, and most especially 
' compañero Hugo Chavez! 


= MONTHLY REVIEW Fifty Years Ago 


Uncle Sam as kindly old gentleman with a goatee and high hat is a 
figment of cartoonist imagination. The United States today is the most 
productive, richest, best-armed nation on earth, run by a business- 
military-political clique of self-selected power seekers, and extending its 
economic and military control into every planetary nook and cranny that 
promises added wealth and power. With opposition choked at home and 
friendship bought. and paid for abroad, Uncle Sam has become the 
greatest extant menace to the peace and happiness of the human family. 





—Scott Nearing, "Who is Uncle Sam?" 
Monthly Review, November, 1956 
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30"), numerous members of the CPN(M) are in Indian jails as political 
prisoners; this despite sixth months of negotiations undertaken from the Nepal 
side to secure their release, after requests from both the interim government 
and the CPN(M) leadership, after appeals from leading figures in India itself, 
and after explicit and public requests from Nepal’s Foreign Minister, K. P- 
Sharma Oli. Every day they remain in jail serves as an added reininder of the 
history of India’s imperial arrogance in its relations with its Himalayan 
neighbors, and in particular the history of Sikkim. | l 

Two cases deserve special attention, both because the persons involved are 
top leaders of the CPN(M), and because the West Bengal left front government 
is de jure responsible for their-continuing detention. | | 

Mohan Vaidya (“Comrade Kiran”), a member of the standing committee of 
the CPN(M) and leading figure in the peoples war in eastern Nepal, crossed 
into West Bengal for a needed eye-operation in March 2004. He was arrested 
by the West Bengal police in Siliguri, and has been held to date as a political 
prisoner. . 

C. P. Gajurel (“Comrade Gaurav”), a member of the politburo of the 
CPN(M) and an expert on international relations, was arrested in Chennai in 
August 2003 as he prepared to board a flight to Europe. In Oc:ober 2006 he 
was released from detention in Chennai in a move that, at first, sparked hope 
that an end to the continued detention of CPN(M) prisoners in India was at 
hand. But at the very last moment. C. P. Gajurel was re-artested by the West 
Berigal police, transported from Chennai and held in West Bengal as a political 
prisoner. | 

This incident can-only be seen as a hostile intervention at a critical moment 
in the negotiations in Nepal that led to the historic November 8 agreement. At 
least as a matter of form the West Bengal police are commanded from the 
Writers Building, with Buddhadeb Bhattacharjee himself the minister in charge 
of Home Department, and more particularly Srikumar Mukherjee, Minister of 
State in the same department. It would not surprise us to find out that these 
Eminences were only following orders, or only informed after the fact. If that 
be the case, who then was ultimately in charge? South Block? The question of 
who was responsible for this outrage demands an answer. 

We hope and trust that before this issue of AMR is distributed that 
Comrades Gaurav and Kiran, and indeed all the CPN(M) political prisoners in 
India, shall be released. Be that as it will, the detention of C. P. Gajurel by the 
West Bengal police has been but hostage taking as a means of conducting 
international relations, a barbarous relic, and must be condemned. 
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the present situation where de facto multiple authorities co-exist. 

The new authorities on both national, district and local levels, are to 

be constituted by agreement between the SPA and CPN(M) and 

operate by consensus. The interim Constitution already prepared by 
an eminent committee shall be put into effect, providing an agreed 
governmental structure. 

3. The Nepal Army placed under the command of the new: government 
that includes the CPN(M), “fixing the numbers, democratising the 
institution to make it an inclusive and national army.” In the 
meantime, both the present Nepal Army and the Peoples Liberation 
Army shall alike be confined to barracks under UN watch, and fed 
and: supported by the national government. The arms of the PLA 
(almost entirely seized from the erstwhile Royal Nepal Army!) shall 
be put under lock, and with a “proportionate” number of the arms of . 
the Nepal Army also put under lock. 

4.King Gyanendra removed from any authority over the national 
administration, the property of his murdered brother and sister-in- 
law, the late King Birendra and Queen Aishworya, converted into a 
trust to be.utilised for the national’ welfare, and property nationalised 
which Gyanendra has acquired as king. In short, Gyanendra is not to 
disburse any funds he cannot prove were his prior to the murders of 
June 2001. And finally, in all senses of the word, “the first meeting of 
the constituent assembly will decide the future of the monarchy.” 

It is safe to say that there are persons in the palace and army 
headquarters not happy with these developments, but they have kept their 
silence. The only audible dissent from the general rejoicing was the voice 
of U.S. Ambassador Moriarty, in comments described by the Kantipur 
newspaper of November 8, 2006, as “guarded.” 

Moriarty asserted that the agreement between the SPA and CPN(M) 
was unimportant compared to “eliminating the fear of the Maoists from the 
hearts and minds of Nepalese” - a nebulous state of affairs of which no 
doubt only the United States could be an adequate judge. And to date the 
United States has not distinguished between eliminating the fear of Maoists 
and eliminating the Maoists themselves. 

Yet there are times when the gradual action of molecular forces 
accumulates and breaks through, and it then appears that a fundamental 
change has taken place overnight. November 8, 2006 fell on such a cusp. 
By November 9° U.S. imperial military supremo Rumsfeld was gone with 
_neither ceremony nor thanks. On November 9% the U.S. Kathmandu 
mission quickly saw the wisdom of expressing its pleasure at the 
November 8 Agreement, along with the rest of the world. By November 10% 
Moriarty was being quoted as saying that he “hailed the landmark accord, 
adding that the agreement had been historic in the real sense of the wortl.” 
We must therefore disagree with the Kantipur editors; Moriarty’s 

“unimportant” words of November 8 were unguarded, a slip before the 

new mask was in place. 

As for the other primary source of foreign intervention in Nepal, the 
government of India made no such slips and stated the appropriate words 
from the start. But its practice differed. As of the date we write (November 

(continued on page 64) 
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The following piece by John Bellamy Foster shows how “from the 
standpoint of powerful vested interests in the United States, the Iraq War 
may still be seen as worth the costs. Oil after all is more valuable than 
blood, especially the blood of others (including the innocent)” in the age 
of imperialism. 


The Iraq Study Group Report - Has the Empire Really Failed? 
By John Bellamy Foster 


Little noticed or commented on in media discussions of the recently 
released Iraq Study Group Report is that one of its proposed “Milestones” 
for “the end of 2006-early 2007” is the Iraqi government’s passage of a 
“new petroleum law.” Washington not only helped to draft this law (in 
conjunction with representatives of the large oil corporations), but is 
playing a role in ensuring its passage. The full details of the new 
legislation are not available, but it is clear that it is intended to establish 
“production-sharing agreements.” Production-sharing agreements are the 
contemporary version of the old imperial concessions system, giving foreign 
corporations control over the production and marketing of Iraqi oil reserves 
and the lion’s share of the profits. 
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JOHN BELLAMY FOSTER 


The year now ending marks the fortieth anniversary of Paul Baran and 
Paul Sweezy’s classic work, Monopoly Capital: An Essay on the American 
Economic and Social Order (Monthly Review Press, 1966). Compared to 
mainstream economic works of the early to mid-1960s (the most popular 
and influential of which were John Kenneth Galbraith’s New Industrial 
State and Milton Friedman’s Capitalism and Freedom), Monopoly Capital 
stood out not simply in its radicalism but also in its historical 
specificity. What Baran and Sweezy sought to explain was not capitalism 
as such, the fundamental account of which was to be found in Marx’s 
Capital, but rather a particular stage of capitalist development. Their 
stated goal was nothing less than to provide a brief “essay-sketch” of the 
monopoly stage of capitalism by examining the interaction of its basic 
economi¢ tendencies, narrowly conceived, with the historical, political, 
and social forces that helped to shape and support them. 

Hence, the most important question to addfess on the fortieth 
anniversary of Baran and Sweezy’s book is: Has capitalism changed, 
evolving still further within or even beyond the monopoly stage as they 
described it? There is of course no easy answer to this question. As in 
the case of all major historical developments what is most evident in 
retrospect is the contradictory nature of the changes that have taken 
place since the mid-1960s. On the one hand, it is clear that the system 
has not yet found a way to move forward with respect to its driving 
force: the process of capital accumulation. The stagnation impasse 
described in Monopoly Capital has worsened: the underlying disease has 
spread and deepened while new corrosive symptoms have come into 
being. On the other hand, the system has found new ways of reproducing 
itself, and capital has paradoxically even prospered within this impasse, 
through the explosive growth of finance, or what Sweezy was to refer to 
as “The Triumph of Financial Capital” (Monthly Review, June 1994). I 
will provisionally call this new hybrid phase of the system “monopoly- 
finance capital.” 

In bare outline the argument of Monopoly Capital can be summarized 
as follows. At the brink of the twentieth century, capitalism underwent a 
major transformation, marked by the rise of the giant corporation. The 
early decades that followed were dominated by world wars and a 
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depression associated with this great transformation. Following the 
Second World War the new stage of capitalism was fully consolidated, 
particularly within the United States, the most advanced capitalist 
economy. The result was a situation in which a handful of giant 
corporations controlled most industries. This constituted an enormous 
departure from the freely competitive system of the nineteenth century, 
in which the economy had been mostly made up of small, family-based 
firms that had little control over price, output, and investment levels— . 
all of which were determined by larger market forces. 

In the new monopoly capitalist order firms behaved not as the freely 
competitive enterprises of textbook economics but as what Joseph 
Schumpeter in Capitalism, Socialism and Democracy called “corespective” 
firms, or rational, profit-maximizing oligopolies, each of which took their 
main rivals into consideration in their pricing decisions, and in their 
attempts to increase their profit margins and market shares.? Such 
monopolistic firms abandoned mutually destructive price-competition, 
which was dubbed “price warfare.” Instead they competed mainly in the 
areas of cost-cutting and the sales effort. The result was what Baran and 
Sweezy called a “tendency of the surplus to rise” in the economy as a 
whole, and particularly in that part represented by the large corporations. 

This meant that the main problem of the economy was to find ways 
to absorb the enormous actual and potential economic surplus. In line 
with earlier pioneering work by Michal Kalecki and Joseph Steindl, Baran 
and Sweezy argued that the monopoly capitalist economy was 
characterized by a tendency to stagnation as profitable investment outlets 
for the surplus were found lacking and as other ways of absorbing 
surplus (such as the sales effort and government spending) were 
ultimately unable to pick up the slack. The resulting chronic overcapacity 
in production kept capital accumulation on a short leash by reducing 
expected profits on new investment and hence the willingness to invest. 

Short of the appearance of a new epoch-making innovation that would 
reignite the accumulation process with the scale-effects of the steam 
engine, the railroad, and the automobile, the system might remain mired 
in’ stagnation indefinitely. As Kalecki put it in his Theory of Economic 
Dynamics (1965), “Our analysis shows...that long-run development is not 
inherent in the capitalist economy. Thus specific ‘development factors’ 
are required to sustain a long-run upward movement.” 

The pivotal issue for monopoly capital was to find additional outlets 
for surplus, beyond capitalist consumption and investment, that would 
serve to keep the system from sinking into an economic malaise. Indeed, 
at the time Baran and.Sweezy were writing capitalism was enjoying a 
“golden age,” a period of prosperity reminiscent of the best times of its 
youth. Much of their work was therefore directed at identifying those 
forces countering the system’s stagnation tendency. Chapters 5-7 
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examined how capitalist consumption and investment were supplemented 
as surplus absorbers by civilian government spending, military/imperialist 
expenditures, and the sales effort. However, growth of civilian 
government spending was strictly limited by the fact that it tended to 
intrude on areas of private accumulation. Military spending needed to be 
justified in terms of some external threat, and hence could only go so 
far. The sales effort was only rational at the level of the firm insofar as it 
translated into additional sales and increased market share. In general, 
Baran and Sweezy argued, there was a lack of symmetry between 
stagnation and those factors combating it. While the stagnation tendency 
was deeply rooted, powerful and persistent, the countervailing tendencies 
were more superficial, weaker and self-limiting.* 

Looking back at this argument a quarter-century later in his article 
“Monopoly Capital After 25 Years” (Monthly Review, December 1991), 
Sweezy remarked: “On the whole I think it holds up pretty well when 
judged in the light of all the developments and changes that have taken 
place in this eventful quarter-century.” The prosperity of the early post- 
Second World War decades had begun to unwind almost as soon as- 
their book was published and the 1970s saw a return to conditions of 
stagnation, reminiscent of the 1930s but not so gloomy, that have 
remained with the U.S. and world economy ever since. Monopoly 
Capital’s bold assertion in the middle of the post-Second World: War 
boom that “the normal state of the monopoly capitalist economy is 
stagnation” (108), turning the usual assumption of rapid growth on its 
head, was therefore confirmed to a considerable extent by the subsequent 
historical record. 

Nevertheless, Sweezy on the twenty-fifth anniversary of Monopoly 
Capital saw its analysis as deeply flawed in one respect: the failure to 
envision the financial take-off that began in the 1970s and accelerated in 
the 1980s. As he put it, “There is one glaring discrepancy [between the 
theory and actual historical development] which is not even hinted at, 
let alone explained, in Monopoly Capital. This is the burgeoning in 
precisely these last twenty-five years of a vastly expanded and 
increasingly complex financial sector in both the United States and the 
global capitalist economies. And this development in turn has reacted 
back in important ways on the structure and functioning of the 
corporation-dominated ‘real’ economy.” He went on to describe three 
features of this financialization of the economy that modified or 
undermined important aspects of the Monopoly Capital argument. 

First, the chapter on the giant corporation had assumed that the firm 
structure of corporate capitalism was more or less stable. The leveraged 
buy-out mania of the 1980s fed by junk bonds, however, changed all of 
that, demonstrating that even some of the largest corporations were 
vulnerable to outside takeovers by financial entrepreneurs. Such financial 
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interests, led by junk bond kings, drew on huge cash reserves to court 
and buy out stockholders and to dump increased debt on the targeted 
firm once the takeover was completed, looting the acquired company. 
Although only relatively few giant corporations were subject to such 
hostile takeovers, the overall effect wrought on the corporate universe 
was enormous, forcing firms to load themselves down with debt in 
order to be less attractive to financial wolves looking for assets to 
leverage. Corporations as a whole took on “the coloration of speculative 
finance,” while the previous stability of the corporate world was shaken. 
This, Sweezy noted, “calls into question the corporate paradigm that 
Baran and I treated as a built-in feature of monopoly capitalism.” To 
some extent, control over the economy had shifted from the corporate 
boardrooms to the financial markets. Corporations were increasingly seen 
as bundles of assets, the more liquid the better.® 

A second way in which Monopoly Capital came up short, TR 
observed, was in its failure to anticipate the explosion of finance in the 
1970s and °80s, which was to have far-reaching effects on the laws of 
motion of monopoly capital. This, he stated, had “several dimensions: 
the number and variety of markets [and financial instruments] involved...; 
the dramatic expansion of activity in these markets; the absolute and 
relative growth in employment in financial occupations; and the increase 
in the share of finance in GNP. Along all these dimensions the relative 
size of the financial sector has grown enormously in the last two 
decades.” - 

This ballooning of finance produced new outlets for surplus in the 
finance, insurances, and real estate (FIRE) sector of GDP in the form of 
new investment in buildings, office equipment, etc. Nevertheless, the 
great bulk of the money capital devoted to finance was used for 
speculation in securities, real estate, and commodities markets rather 
than for investment in capital goods, and thus did not feed into the 
growth of GDP, which continued to stagnate. 

Third, the argument advanced in Monopoly Capital, Sweezy observed, 
did not forésee a shift that was to occur. in the overall direction of 
investment. Relying on his analysis with his MR coeditor Harry Magdoff 
of “The Strange Recovery of 1983-84” (Monthly Review, October 1986), he 
noted how business cycle recoveries traditionally took the form of strong 
investment in plant and equipment in manufacturing, transportation, and 
public utilities. But these areas of investment were now seeing little rise 
even in the recovery stage of the business cycle in comparison to. those 
areas such as office equipment associated with FIRE. 

“Why, ” Sweezy asked, “did Monopoly Capital fail to anticipate the 
changes in the structure and functioning of the system that have taken 
place in the last twenty-five years? Basically, I think the answer is that 
its conceptualization of the capital accumulation process is one-sided 
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and incomplete”: 

In the established tradition of both mainstream and Marxian 
economics, we treated capital accumulation as being essentially a 
matter of adding to the stock of existing capital goods. But in 
reality this is only one aspect of the process. Accumulation is also 
a matter of adding to the stock of financial assets. The two 
aspects are of course interrelated, but the nature of this 
interrelation is problematic to say the least. The traditional way of 
handling the problem has been in effect to assume it away: for 
example, buying stocks and bonds (two of the simpler forms of 
financial assets) is assumed to be merely an indirect way of buying 
real capital goods. This is hardly ever true, and it can be totally 
misleading. 


This is not the place to try to point the way to a more satisfactory 
conceptualization of the capital accumulation process. It is at best 
an extremely complicated and difficult problem, and I am frank to 
say that I have- no clues to its solution. But I can say with some 
confidence that achieving a better understanding of the monopoly 
capitalist society of today will be possible only on the basis of a 
more adequate theory of capital accumulation, with special 
emphasis on the interaction of its real and financial aspects, than 
we now possess. 


Reviewing Sweezy’s reassessment of Monopoly Capital a decade and a 
half further on, I believe he was too harsh a critic of his and Baran’s 
book for what he called its “glaring discrepancy” with respect to its 
understanding of accumulation and finance. Far from failing to even 
“hint” at the role of finance, Monopoly Capital had included at the very 
erid of their chapter on “The Sales Effort” a separate section on the role 
of the finance sector as an outlet for surplus absorption, arguing that 
this was “on an equal footing with the sales effort.” There Baran and 
Sweezy stressed the “sheer magnitude” of surplus diverted into FIRE in 
the national accounts. This represented, they argued, nothing less than 
a “gigantic system of speculating, swindling, and cheating,” mounting 
ever higher along with the rising surplus and contributing to the growing 
irrationality of the system (139-41). 

If there was one U.S. economist who was closest to Baran and Sweezy 
while Monopoly Capital was being written it was Harry Magdoff, who 
was party to the discussions that led to Baran and Sweezy’s book, and 
who was to join Sweezy as coeditor of Monthly Review in 1969. In the 
1965 issue of the Socialist Register, appearing at about the same time 
that Monopoly Capital was completed, Magdoff stressed the problem of 
the rise in credit/debt in the U.S. economy. In addition, in the final 
sentence of his 1967 review of Monopoly Capital, Magdoff wrote: “Other 
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areas that seem to be especially pertinent to the development and testing 
of the Baran-Sweezy thesis are: the role of credit and speculation in the 
expansion and contraction of the surplus; and the interrelation between 
the U.S. as world banker, the dollar as an international currency, balance 
of payments difficulties, and the international nature of the U.S. 
economy.”” It is therefore not surprising that very soon after the 
publication of Monopoly Capital, Magdoff and Sweezy were to take up all 
of these issues, focusing in particular on the critical problem of credit 
and speculation in the absorption of the surplus. 

The financialization of monopoly capital, it is now apparent, 
represented a whole new historical period—one that no one had any 
inkling of in the 1960s, and that, according to existing economic 
doctrine, both mainstream and Marxian, remains largely inexplicable 
today. When the first real signs of a massive secular increase in debt 
appeared in the 1970s and ’80s it was Magdoff and Sweezy writing for 
Monthly Review who were among the first to perceive the magnitude of 
the changes taking place, and who were almost alone in emphasizing the 
significance of the dual reality of stagnation and the financial explosion.* 

Indeed, from the standpoint of today one is struck by how early the 
MR editors recognized the importance of the change taking place in the 
workings of capitalism. As Fred Magdoff has recently noted in “The 
Explosion of Debt and Speculation” (Monthly Review, November 2006), 
what they “observed in the early to mid-1980s was only an early portent 
of what was to be an unprecedented upsurge of debt in the economy....In 
the 1970s [when they first pointed to the phenomenon] outstanding debt 
was about one and a half times the size of the country’s annual economic 
activity (GDP). By 1985, about the time they were increasingly focused on 
the subject, it was twice as large as GDP. By 2005 total U.S. debt was 
almost three and a half-times the nation’s GDP and not far from the $44 
trillion GDP for the entire world.”? 

The principal backdrop against which we normally view the growth of 
finance is production, the so-called real economy. In cutting through the 
usual obscurities of economic thought and focusing on the real-world 
tendencies of rising surplus and stagnation, Monopoly Capital had 
provided the theoretical basis with regard to production from which 
Sweezy and Magdoff were able to ascertain the enormity of the 
qualitative transformation represented by the explosion of finance almost 
from the moment of its inception. | 

Yet, if the basic argument of Monopoly Capital, I argue, remains 
crucial, there is still no avoiding Sweezy’s own contention that his and 
Baran’s book contained a flaw common to both Marxian and mainstream 
economic theory in its reliance on a one-sided view of the capital 
accumulation process. According to the argument that he advanced in 
the 1990s, the accumulation of capital cannot be seen as simply adding 
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to stocks of existing capital goods. It must also be perceived as a build- 
up of financial claims to wealth. Moreover, the latter cannot be written 
off as merely a fictional mirror of the former as has been customary in 
economic theory, which has long distinguished between what it calls the 
“real” and the financial aspects of the economy—a byproduct of its 
tendency to treat money as mainly “neutral” in its effects on the economy 
apart from the price level.!° Both production and finance under capitalism 
are at one and the same time both real and monetary in nature. 

The rise of monopoly capitalism in the late nineteenth through the 
twentieth century went hand in hand with the rise of the market for 
industrial securities, i.e., the introduction of the stock market. 
Traditionally, the accumulation of stocks and bonds and other financial 
instruments has been seen as a form of the collective pooling of savings 
(or surplus) for investment in production. This, however, is seldom 
actually the case since very little of what passes through the stock 
exchange and other financial markets is channeled into investment in the 
productive economy. The development of a massive and sophisticated 
system of finance associated with corporate finance and banking, centered 
on the stock market (which Marx already in his time saw as the basis of 
a vast expansion of the credit market) was a product of the desire of 
investors to limit their risk associated with investment within production 
by the holding of “paper” claims to wealth. Such paper claims: were 
liquid and easily transferable, and thus separate from the “real” assets 
that resided with the corporation. “So long as it is open to the 
individual to employ his wealth in hoarding or lending money,” Keynes 
wrote in The General Theory, “the alternative of purchasing actual capital 
assets cannot be rendered sufficiently attractive...except by organising 
markets wherein these assets can be easily realised for money.”” 

But the contradiction that this creates for accumulation is far- 
reaching. As Magdoff and Sweezy explained in “Production and Finance” 
(Monthly Review, May 1983), “corporate securities acquired the attribute 
of liquidity—instant convertibility into cash—-which the physical assets 
of corporations by their very nature could never have. And once this 
stage had been reached, the way was open for a proliferation of financial 
instruments and markets which, so far at any rate, has proved to be 
literally unlimited.” Focusing on this contradiction of the capitalist 
economy, Keynes in 1931, had noted that to a considerable extent “the 
actual owners of wealth [say of corporations] have claims, not on real 
assets, but on money....The interposition of this veil of money between 
the rea] asset and the wealth owner is a specifically marked characteristic 
of the modern world.”!* Such a dual system of accumulation was bound 
to generate a rise in speculation, and an ever more layered/leveraged 
financial system. Under such circumstances, Keynes observed in an oft- 
quoted expression, the danger is that “enterprise becomes the bubble on 
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a whirlpool of speculation.” 

In the late 1950s and early 1960s, when Monopoly Capital was being 
written, industrial capital was still firmly in control, financing its 
investment through its own internal funds, and it was common to see 
‘the basis of the system at the level of the giant firm as fairly stable. But 
the changes that emerged with the resurfacing of stagnation altered all 
of that. The golden age of the 1960s was succeeded by a leaden age that 
dragged on seemingly endlessly with no hope of full recovery. “A new 
stimulus was badly needed” under these conditions, Sweezy observed in 
“The Triumph of Financial Capital,” “and it emerged in a form which, 
while certainly unanticipated, was nevertheless a logical outcome of well 
established tendencies within the global capitalist system.” Unable to 
find profitable outlets for their investment-seeking surplus within the 
productive economy, corporations/capitalists, sought to augment their 
money capital by means of financial speculation, while the financial 
system in its turn responded to this increased demand for its “products” 
with a bewildering array of new financial instruments—including stock 
futures, options, derivatives, hedge funds, etc. The result was the rise by 
the 1980s of a financial superstructure that increasingly took on a life of 
its own. 

Naturally, this autonomy of finance from production is of a relative 
rather than an absolute kind. Financial euphorias during which 
speculative finance seems to be breaking away from its moorings in 
production, inevitably lead to widespread notions of a “New Economy,” 
as in the late 1990s, rooted in the mistaken assumption that the laws of 
gravity have been suspended. Such financial bubbles inevitably burst in 
the end, as in the stock market crashes of 1987 and 2000. What Hyman 
Minsky, based on the work of Keynes, called “the financial instability 
hypothesis,” according to which advanced capitalist economies inevitably 
shift toward progressively more fragile financial structures not supported 
by the underlying accumulation process, thereby generating financial 
crises, remains an irrefutable truth.» Reflecting this, a recently released 
collection of interviews of Wall Street financial investors and analysts is 
ironically entitled What Goes Up." 

Nevertheless, what is most startling, looking back on the last two 
decades since the 1987 stock market crash, is that the major financial 
meltdowns over the period did little to halt the long-run growth of debt 
as a percent of GDP in the U.S. economy, which continued to skyrocket 
with only brief pauses after the financial blowouts. While the stock 
market lost nearly 50 percent of its value (in terms of the Standard and 
Poor 500) between March 2000 and October 2002, it had regained around 
half that loss two years later.” Debt, meanwhile, continued its inexorable 
rise. The economic shock from the bursting of the stock market bubble 
was eased by the expansion of the debt bubble in housing prices, based 
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on speculation in the housing market—a bubble that has now been 
pricked by rising interest rates, slowing down economic growth 
(“Housing Cools Down Economy,” New York Times, October 28, 2006). 
Doubtless other bubbles will follow only to burst in the end. 

None of this is to deny of course that a much bigger financial shock 
and debt-deflation might have a more lasting effect—producing a severe 
form of stagnation that alters the rules of the game. In Japan a major 
financial crash at the beginning of the 1990s contributed to what has 
been called “The Great Stagnation,” in which that country has been 
mired ever since. 

A lot depends not on conditions in the United States alone but on 
the- global economy and the global financial system. World production as 
a whole is characterized by slow growth, surplus capacity, and an ever 
greater polarization, with the poorest of the poor (especially in Africa) 
sinking into a horror of immiseration and plummeting life expectancy. 
Meanwhile, the massive U.S. current account deficit has made it the 
world’s largest debtor economy. This means that there is a surfeit of 
dollars globally. China alone holds no less than a trillion U.S. dollars in 
its foreign reserves. Under these circumstances of increasing global 
financial fragility centered on the dollar, it is not difficult to envision a 
meltdown of truly earth-shaking proportions. The Asian financial crisis 
of 1997-98 gave some indication of how fast financial contagion can 
spread. 

But if a global debt meltdown and debt-deflation is certainly one 
possibility at present, another is that the dual contradiction of stagnation 
and financial explosion will be prolonged indefinitely, barring some major 
external shock to the system. The Federal Reserve and the central banks 
of other leading capitalist states are prepared to pump liquidity quickly 
into the system at any sign of a major financial disruption, acting as 
lenders of last resort. The possibility that they might be able to prop up 
this whole shaky structure for some time to come cannot therefore be 
entirely discounted. The question then arises: What are the likely 
consequences of a long-run continuation of the financial explosion of the 
last three decades? Historical experience suggests that while the financial 
expansion has helped to absorb surplus it has not been able to lift the 
productive economy out of stagnation to any appreciable degree—so the 
two realities of stagnation and financial explosion coexist. As Business 
Week once editorialized (September 16, 1985), “Slow growth and today’s 
rampant speculative binge are locked in some kind of symbiotic 
embrace.” Making money increasingly displaces making goods (and 
services) and the latter is consequently dwindling in proportion. 

Indeed, bigger and bigger injections of debt now seem to be necessary 
to stimulate a given growth of GDP. As Fred Magdoff noted in “The 
Explosion of Debt and Speculation” in November, “Although there is no 
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exact relationship between debt creation and economic growth, in the 
1970s the increase in the GDP was about sixty cents for every dollar of 
increased debt. By the early 2000s this had decreased to close to twenty 
cents of GDP growth for every dollar of new debt.” 

A system geared to speculation under conditions of increasing 
financial fragility needs constant new infusions of cash, much of which is 
obtained from the working population through drastic increases in 
exploitation. For most U.S. workers the economic contradictions of 
monopoly-finance capital have created a situation something like the 
closing of a vise-grip. Real wages for most workers have been stagnant 
for a generation or more; household debt is rising as a proportion of 
disposable income; unemployment/underemployment has climbed; labor 
force participation is falling (reflecting weak job creation and the 
. discouragement this engenders); heath care benefits, pensions, and 
_ governmental services to the population (including education) are all in 
decline; and the share of taxes paid by workers is expanding. It would 
seem from all of this that under monopoly-finance capital “an 
accumulation of misery” is “a necessary condition, corresponding to the 
accumulation of wealth.” 

One issue that urgently needs to be addressed is the specific relation 
of the new phase of monopoly-finance capital to imperialism. The present 
decade has seen the emergence of a new naked imperialism, marked by 
U.S. wars in Iraq and Afghanistan, an expansion of U.S. military bases 
globally, and a big jump in U.S. military spending. Washington’s 
aggression is aimed primarily at regaining some of the lost U.S. 
hegemony over the world economy. But behind this imperialist expansion 
there are also deep-seated concerns at the top of the U.S. global empire 
over economic stagnation, control of the world’s oil supply and other 
strategic resources, and the bases of financial dominance and stability 
(including the hegemony of the dollar). 

Moreover, this new naked imperialism is an extension of tendencies 
already visible in neoliberal globalization that arose in response to the 
spread of stagnation in the 1970s and ’80s, and that took a particularly 
virulent forin with the onset of the third world debt crisis in the early 
1980s. There is no doubt that monopoly-finance capital requires enhanced 
intrusion into the economic and social life of the poor countries for the 
purpose of extracting ever greater surplus from the periphery. Third 
world countries have long experienced an enormous net outflow of 
surplus in the form of net payments to foreign investors and lenders 
located in the center of the world system. These and other payments for 
services (for example freight charges owed to capital in the rich 
countries) have a negative effect on the current account balances of 
underdeveloped countries and tend to pull them into the red irrespective 
of the trade balance, which is also normally stacked against them.?° 
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Neoliberal economic restructuring, characteristic of the age of global 
monopoly-finance capital, only worsens this overall situation, removing 
whatever limited controls peripheral economies had on international 
capital in their countries and whatever limited supports were established 
for their own populations. Such neoliberal restructuring is spearheaded 
by the economic troika of the IMF/World Bank/WTO, and by the 
governments and coporations of the center countries. But it is ultimately 
backed by the military forces in the advanced capitalist states, 
particularly the U.S. gendarme, which exceeds in the production of 
means of destruction all of the other imperial powers put together. If 
history is any guide, the current revolt emerging against neoliberalism 
throughout the periphery will be met with increased interventions from 
the imperial center of the system, led by the United States. 

Four decades after the publication of Monopoly Capital the 
contradictions of capitalism depicted there have metamorphosed into 
altogether more destructive forms. There is no existing economic theory 
that adequately explains the phase of monopoly-finance capital. But the 
specific answer to “the irrational system” that Baran and Sweezy provided 
in the closing sentences of their book (which they dedicated to their 
friend Che) is now more pertinent than ever: “What we in the United 
States need is historical perspective, courage to face the facts, and faith 
in mankind ard its future. Having these, we can recognize our moral 
obligation to devote ourselves to fighting against an evil and destructive 
system which maims, oppresses, and dishonors those who live under it, 
rs which threatens devastation and death to millions...around the 
globe.” 


Notes 


l. In using the term “finance capital” here I am not doing so in the specific 
sense in which it was introduced in Rudolf Hilferding’s great work Finance 
Capital (1910) where it was defined at one point as “capital controlled by 
the banks and utilized by the industrialists.” Rather the term is meant in 
this case to refer to the employment of money capital in financial markets 
and speculation more generally. In this regard, Doug Henwood’s sharp 
criticism of Hilferding’s position on bank control is worth quoting: “Pm 
very critical of Hiferding...for arguing that the German-style model of 
capitalism, with a handful of big banks owning big industrial concerns, 
was the future of the system, and that the Anglo-American stock-market 
system was on the way out. He couldn’t have been more wrong; as the 
gloomy Wall Street economist Henry Kaufman put it a few years ago, we’re 
seeing the Americanization of global finance.” Doug Henwood interviewed 
by Geert Lovink, “Finance and Economics After the Dotcom Crash,” 
December 20, 2001, http://www.nettime.org. See also Paul M. Sweezy, The 
Theory of Capitalist Development (New York: Monthly Review Press, 1942), 
266. 
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The Myths of ‘Democracy Assistance’ 
U.S. Political Intervention in Post-Soviet Eastern Europe 
GERALD SUSSMAN 


We are at present working discreetly with all our might to 
wrest this mysterious force called sovereignty out of the clutches 
of the local nation states of the world.—Arnold Toynbee, 1931 


One of the notable shifts in post-Soviet world politics is the almost 
unimpeded involvement of Western agents, consultants, and public and 
private institutions in the management of national election processes 
around the world—including those in the former Soviet allied states. As 
communist party apparatuses in those countries began to collapse by the 
late 1980s and in almost bloodless fashion gave way to emerging political 
forces, the West, especially the United States, was quick to intercede in 
their political and economic affairs. The methods of manipulating foreign 
elections have been modified since the heyday of CIA cloak and dagger 
operations, but the general objectives of imperial rule are unchanged. 
Today, the U.S. government relies less on the CIA in most cases and 
more on the relatively transparent initiatives undertaken by such public 
and private organizations as the National Endowment for Democracy 
(NED), the U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID), Freedom 
House, George Soros’s Open Society, and a network of other well- 
financed globetrotting public and private professional political 
organizations, primarily American, operating in the service of the state’s 
parallel neoliberal economic and political objectives. Allen Weinstein, 
who helped establish NED, noted: “A lot of what we [NED] do today 
was done covertly 25 years ago by the CIA.” 


This essay is a revised, shortened version of my chapter, “The Globalization 


of Politics: Spinning U.S. ‘Democracy Assistance Programs’” in William Dinan ' 


& David Miller, eds., Thinker, Faker, Spinner, Spy: Corporate Spin and the War 
on Democracy (London: Pluto Press, 2006), and is published here with Pluto’s 
permission. 


Gerald Sussman teaches urban studies and communications at Portland 


StateUniversity and has published widely on the international political economy of | 


information technology, mass media, and development. His most recent book is Global 
Electioneering: Campaign Consulting, Communications, and Corporate 
Financing (Rowman & Littlefield, 2005). 
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Among the principal targets of NED are the so-called transitional 
states formerly part of the Soviet bloc. Both the Republicans and 
Democrats assume a post-“containment” strategy toward central and 
eastern Europe (CEE), and even “liberal” Democrat John Kerry chastised 
George Bush during the 2004 presidential political campaign for not 
putting more money into NED. Acting as the umbrella organization for 
U.S. “democracy assistance” programs, NED channels most of its 
congressionally-allocated funds to two main subgroups, the International 
Republican Institute (IRI) and National Democratic Institute (NDI)— 
representing tne two parties—as well as to the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce’s Center for International Private Enterprise (CIPE) and the 
AFL-CIO’s American Center for International Labor Solidarity (Solidarity 
Center), which are chartered to support electoral and civil society 
initiatives in target countries. One of the congressional leaders behind 
the creation of NED, Dante Fascell, formerly chair of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, said that this institutional design was intended to 
give each group “a piece of the pie. They got paid off. Democrats and 
Republicans, the Chamber of Commerce, along with labor.” 

Piece by piece, the United States expects to set up leaders in the 
twenty-four CEE countries who will further open their state assets to 
transnational corporate investment, help to isolate or force Russia into 
the fold, permit U.S. military hegemony over the region, and protect the 
U.S.-controlled Euro-Asian oil pipeline. Russia, Ukraine, Georgia, Serbia, 
and Belarus are among the countries in the region where American 
consultants, foreign service personnel, NED and its member 
organizations, and other public and private agencies have recently 
intervened in national elections. These are joined by a long list of other 
countries where U.S. money has found its way to politicians and parties 
premoted by the White House, the State Department, and the CIA. 
Compared to the surreptitious and nakedly aggressive manner in which 
the CIA typically carried out its destabilizing forays in the late 1940s 
through the mid-1970s, current forms of electoral manipulation are 
conducted largely as spectacles of spin and moral drama. 

Promoted as “democracy building,” electoral interventions are 
critically important to U.S. global policy objectives, contributing to long- 
term state and corporate planning by solidifying American linkages to 
foreign governments and helping establish economic and military 
alliances. This article discusses the power context and ideological 
pretext behind “democracy assistance’—how this term is rhetorically 
employed to overpower nationalist and socialist resistance to foreign 
economic and cultural domination, with a particular focus on Russia and 
several states within its “near abroad.” Although foreign interference has 
occurred in almost all of the CEE countries, in consideration of space, 
the focus here is on five particularly important target countries of U.S. 
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interest, Russia, Serbia, Georgia, Ukraine, and Belarus. Last, the article 
considers how government and media management of public 
understanding of world politics, by spinning U.S. foreign policy 
meanings, confers legitimacy upon the notion of “democracy assistance” 
and the overall good intentions of the state. 


‘Democracy Assistance’ and NED 


The collapse of the Soviet Union gave the United States a unique 
opportunity to expand its sphere of influence into formerly socialist 
central and eastern Europe, central Asia, and Russia. In the 1990s, 
American “freedom” NGOs and private political consultants followed the 
gold rush of free marketers to these regions to participate in 
“democracy-building” and to introduce U.S.-style  electioneering. 
Facilitating this global flow of “non-partisan [political] expertise,” USAID 
adopted in 1991 a “democracy initiative” conditionality for extending 
grants and loans to various “developing” countries (an act similarly 
adopted by the European Union two years earlier). One organization 
involved in this initiative, the Washington, D.C.-based International 
Foundation for Election Systems (IFES), notes how the “end of the Cold 
War in 1989 created opportunities...to respond to an overwhelming 
demand for technical non-partisan expertise in democracy and 
governance.” IFES claims to have field offices in thirty-five countries 
with a cadre of 1,500 consultants, including big consulting names such 
as Stanley Greenberg (who helped direct Bill Clinton’s 1992 presidential 
campaign). Some IFES consultants are able to turn democracy-assistance 
work into contracts with foreign political candidates. Joseph Napolitan, 
founder of the International Association of Political Consultants, is on 
the IFES board, along with other well-known American campaign 
specialists.* . 

The National Endowment for Democracy, which supports programs in 
over eighty countries, is a quasi-private congressionally-funded 
instrument, created by the Reagan administration in 1983, for channeling 
money, equipment, and political consultants and other expertise to 
certain countries in order “to strengthen democratic electoral 
processes...through timely’ measures in cooperation with indigenous 
democratic forces.” That is, NED’s putative raison d’etre is to encourage 
electoral activity in countries undergoing a transition to popular 
democracy and support others where elections have already been 
instituted. NED has been described as “a full-service infrastructure- 
building clearinghouse” that “provides money, technical support, supplies, 
training programs, media know-how, public relations assistance, and 
state-of-the-art equipment to select political groups, civic organizations, 
labor unions, dissident movements, student groups, book publishers, 
newspapers, and other media.” Ironically referring to itself as a “non- 
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governmental organization,” its overriding purpose has been to 
“destabilize progressive movements, particularly those with a socialist or 
democratic-socialist bent.”* 

A number of critics in and out of government ‘from both the left and 
right see NED as an anti-communist Cold War relic falsely representing 
itself as non-partisan. The chairman of the board of NED, former 
representative Vin Weber, is a senior partner in a consulting firm that, 
according to his NED bio, “provides strategic advice to institutions 
interested in issues before, and governmental processes of, the legislative 
and executive branches of the federal government.” He is also a business 
partner with former Republican politicians and government officials Jack 
Kemp, Jeane Kirkpatrick, and William Bennett and is known inside the 
beltway as a “superlobbyist.” The president of NED is Carl Gershman, a 
one-time Social Democrat who went on to become senior counselor to - 
the archconservative Jeane Kirkpatrick (currently on the board of IRI), 
when she was U.S. ambassador to the United Nations under Reagan. 
Over the years, there have been several attempts in Congress to disband 
the organization, including a recent one by a representative from Texas, 
Ron Paul, who calls NED “nothing more than a costly program that 
takes the US taxpayer funds to promote favored politicians and political 
parties abroad.” . Currently, NED is in good favor with most Democratic 
and Republican legislators. 

NED was supposed to provide an alternative (to the CIA) by means of 
encouraging democratic institutions in formerly repressive states. Unlike 
the CIA, NED’s extensive operations abroad create opportunities for 
political operatives who need not assume underground lives and 
identities. However, even without engaging in the dirty work of the CIA, 
“In a multitude of ways, NED meddles in the internal affairs of foreign 
‘countries by supplying funds, technical know-how, training, educational 
materials, computers, faxes, copiers, automobiles, and so on, to selected 
political groups, civic organizations, labor unions, dissident movements, 
student groups, book publishers, newspapers, other media, etc.” By one 
estimate, the camouflaging of its imperial purposes while maintaining a 
benevolent image makes the NED a far more effective instrument of state 
policy than the CIA ever was—a soft imperialism.® l 

While most people in these former single-party authoritarian states 
no doubt welcome the possibilities of open, multiparty politics, there 
remains a widespread suspicion and sensitivity to foreign sponsorship of 
domestic political institutions. Even when NED’s funding of Chile’s 1988 
election helped bring down the Pinochet regime, the opposition parties 
that benefited nonetheless expressed resentment against U.S. 
interference. And such suspicion is not unwarranted. The center-right 
politics of CIPE and the AFL-CIO’s Solidarity Center are clear. One look 
at the backgrounds and links of the members of the National Democratic 
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Institute and especially the International Republican Institute—listing 
sixty-four corporate and foundation “benefactors”—reveals a formidable 
intersection of bureaucrat-capitalists with representatives from the 
American Enterprise Institute and Fortune 500 energy, automobile, media, 
and defense: sectors: Although corporations such as Chevron-Texaco, 
Exxon Mobil, and Enron help fund both NDI and IRI, but their influence, 
particularly in major NED target countries such as Venezuela, Iraq, and 
the rest of the Middle East, extends much farther than their relatively 
small direct contributions would suggest. What makes NED a 
particularly useful instrument is that although federally funded, the 
activities of its institutes are not reported to Congress.’ 

In. its mission statement, IRI claims that its programs are “non- 
partisan and clearly adhere to fundamental American principles such as 
individual freedom, equal opportunity, and the entrepreneurial spirit that 
fosters economic development.” However, following its “American 
principles,” the IRI organization, chaired by conservative leader John 
McCain, does not suffer a version of “non-partisanship” that tolerates 
leftist organizations. IRI is often partnered in its anti-leftist “non- 
partisanship” with another NED-funded organization, the AFL-CIO’s Free 
Trade Union Institute (FTUI). In the 1980s, one of the FTUI’s “democracy 
assistance” projects was a $1.5 million grant in support of a right-wing 
extremist group, the National Inter-University Union, for the purpose of 
blocking what the labor group saw as dangerous communist influences in 
Francois Mitterand’s socialist government. In the IRI worldview, freedom 
equates to “free enterprise”; those who resist open-door economic 
policies are ipso facto undemocratic. Considerably more so than NDI, IRI 
uses an ideological litmus test in its funding programs. . Both 
organizations rely primarily on people with experience not in abe taste 
work, “but [rather] in the war rooms of presidential campaigns, 
congressional and lobbying efforts,-and through oy relationships i 
top party officials.” 


‘Americans to the Rescue’—A Russian Assignment 


With the collapse of the Soviet Union in the 1990s, the U.S. 
electioneering industry began to operate in a more globalized 
environment, sustained by state funding and encouragement to establish 
in the name -of “freedom” new bridgeheads for neoliberal economic 
conquests. As a former béte noire, Russia ‘was an electioneering plum for 
U.S. foreign policy planners. Initially, with production of political 
television spots in 1993 and then in the 1996 Russian presidential 
„election, the first American consultants were invited to Moscow to spin 


© the blessings of capitalism and Boris Yeltsin over communism and 


Communist Party (KPRF) challenger Gannady Zyuganov. Just prior to the 
election campaign, the United States helped panel: Yeltsin with $14 
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billion in loans. German Chancellor Helmut Kohl committed an 
additional $2.7 billion, most of which was fully unconditional (thereby 
permitting its use for massive vote-buying), and French Prime Minister 
Alain Juppé added $392 million to the kitty, “paid entirely into Russian 
state coffers.” International Monetary Fund managing director Michel 
Camdessus committed his organization, as a “moral obligation,” to 
supporting Yeltsin’s privatization plans. Most of the IMF funds went to 
the state treasury for discretionary spending—with the caveat that 
financial assistance would be suspended in the event of a Communist’ 
Party election victory. “In the end, though, the KPRF’s door-to-door 
campaign was obliterated by the, heavily researched, well-financed, media 
saturating, modern campaign waged by the Yeltsin team.”? 

Operating under cloak in the Yeltsin campaign were American 
consultants, George Gorton, Joe Shumate, and Richard Dresner, who 
previously had worked together on Pete Wilson’s California gubernatorial 
campaign.!° At a moment when Yeltsin fared poorly in the polls, the 
three were asked to use their American razzmatazz to help “rescue” 
Boris. They were joined in this task by Steven Moore, an American public 
relations specialist, and a Russian TV advertising production company, 
Video International. Dresner was a former business partner of Dick 
Morris and former gubernatorial campaign consultant to Bill Clinton. 
Morris, in turn, was Clinton’s main political advisor (previously having: 
worked for conservative southern senators, Trent Lott and Jesse Helms) 
and acted as a liaison between the U.S. president and Morris’s friends 
on the Yeltsin team. Despite these close associations, the consultants 
denied any connections between the Russian campaign and the White 
House. 

Video International (VI) staff were trained for the election by the 
American advertising firm Ogilvy and Mather (part of the worldwide 
WPP advertising group). The campaign strategy, including use of archival 
footage of Stalin’s brutality, was to attack the KPRF and Zyuganov with 
an assortment of anti-communist tactics. Within just a few years of the 
fall of the Soviet Union, this was an extraordinary turnaround in Russian 
(formerly Soviet) politics. As one scholar found in her interviews with 
VI, the company’s producers mocked Zyuganov for failing to grasp the 
importance of political marketing, which suggested yet another 
remarkable adaptation in Russian. political thinking. 

VI was run by former KGB member Mikhail Margolev, who had 
previously spent five years with American advertising agencies. Margolev 
next joined the Putin public relations team for the 2000 election 
campaign. Since then he has became a “senator” in the Federation 
Council, Russia’s legislative upper chamber. He and other close advisors 
to Putin have been receiving “first-hand insights into strategies and 
techniques of American campaign practice,” a tutelage they presumably 
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assume will assist their leader’s grand political ambitions. Another VI 
company executive, Mikhail Lesin, became Putin’s press minister. Lesin 
is known in Russia for harassing media outlets that are critical of the 
Putin government, marking the growing authoritarian style of that 
leadership.” 

The American campaign consultants worked closely with Yeltsin’s 
daughter and campaign operations manager, Tatyana Dyachenko, passing 
on to their Russian counterpart the American techniques of spin- 
doctoring. According to a published news report, “they advised the 
campaign on organization, strategic and tactical use of polls and focus 
groups” with a “central campaign message of anti-communism,” a role 
they shared with Burson-Marsteller and other American public relations 
firms. They also urged Yeltsin to assert authoritarian control and think 
in terms of how to make the state-run television stations “bend to your 
will.” Boasting that they had saved Yeltsin from certain defeat and Russia 
from a return to the Cold War, the consultants admitted to employing a 
host of manipulative tactics in their advertising strategy to sow fear 
among Russians, a style that has been well-rehearsed by many Republican 
political strategists. A Time magazine report on these events came with 
the brazen cover lead, “Yanks to the Rescue”—later inspiring a Showtime 
(cable TV and subsequent DVD) film undertaking, Spinning Boris, about 
how the heroics of American political consultants “saved Russia from 
communism.”!* 

The consultants’ political ads, mostly aired over state-run television 
and radio stations, which Yeltsin fully controlled, repeatedly pitched the 
theme that a Zyuganov victory would bring back a command economy 
and a climate of terror. For “personality” styling designed to capture the 
youth vote, the Americans asked Yeltsin to appear at rock concerts and 
had him “jitterbug” onstage at one of them. Some of Yeltsin’s Russian 
advisors did' not approve of the stunt, possibly because it caused the 
candidate’s heart attack in the midst of the campaign. Ignored in the 
campaign slogans, and by the Clinton administration, were the out-of- 
control economy, Yeltsin’s poor health and alcohol addiction, and his 
broad use of repressive policies. Despite his autocratic tendencies, 
disregard for constitutionally guaranteed freedoms, frequent money- 
laundering scandals, and brutal war in Chechnya, Yeltsin received the 
unreserved endorsement of the leaders of the main market economies, as 
if open markets were the true measure of a democracy. A Time 
correspondent rationalized the American intervention in pure 
Machiavellian logic: “Democracy triumphed—and along with it came the 
tools of modern campaigns, including the trickery and slickery Americans 
know so well. If these tools are. not always admirable, the result they 
helped achieve in Russia surely is.” 

Russians too have learned the dark arts of Machiavellian political 
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chicanery. Moscow hosts a Center of Political Consulting, more popularly 
known as “Niccolo M”—referring to the famed theorist of political 
manipulation and spin. By 2002, Niccolo M, whose organizers were 
trained in NED-funded seminars by the NDI and IRI, was joined in 
Russia’s new electioneering business by several other new political 
consulting groups, such as the Center of Political Technologies, which 
helps design campaign strategies and arrange contacts between 
businesses and Kremlin officials. Niccolo M staff used ‘all the methods 
learned from their mentors, including candidate marketing, polling, focus 
groups, direct mail, phone banks, heavy use of the mass media, attack 
ads, and spin doctoring. Following its 1996 election defeat, the KPRF 
began studying Western campaign manuals and adopting the same 
tactics. Russian business groups have learned to give their money 
directly to the consultants rather than to candidates for tighter control 
over policy making, a practice that corresponds to soft-money election 
financing in the United States. | 

An NDI assessment congratulated itself on the role it played in 
transforming Russian society through the introduction of American 
electioneering techniques. Under U.S. influence, Russian political parties, 
the study confidently claimed, were now 


targeting their communication to voters based on demographic 
and geographic information...conducting research on voter attitudes 
through focus groups and polling...small meetings, coalitions with 
civic groups, door knocking, phone banks, and public leafleting; 
organizing more sophisticated press operations that attempt to 
create news and respond to events....Much of this change can be 
attributed to NDI training. (emphasis added)” 


-If the U.S. influenced Russian politics as much as the NDI claimed, 
then the accession of Vladimir Putin suggests that American campaign 
practices have little to do with institutionalizing democracy. . 

In fact, American “democracy assistance” to Russia has been part of a 
larger project to transform that country into an open market economy 
and place it under the control of stable and reliable pro-capitalist, pro- 
U.S. elected officials, regardless of their anti-democratic history or 
inclinations. In the early 1990s, Harvard University’s Institute for 
International Development (HIID), which “served as the gatekeeper for 
hundreds of millions of dollars in USAID and G-7 taxpayer aid, 
subsidized loans, and other Western funds,” sent a team of economic 
“shock therapists,” led by Jeffrey Sachs. HIID’s influence extended to the 
coordination of $300 million in USAID grants that went to the global 
public relations firm Burson-Marsteller and the “big six” international 
accounting firms operating in Russia to help sell the privatization 
program." Working closely with Anotoly Chubais, Yeltsin’s first deputy 
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prime minister, minister of finance, and chief of staff, HIID support led 
to the conversion of major state enterprises to private ownership. The 
Harvard group actually “drafted many of the Kremlin decrees” to this 
effect.’ The policies the Sachs group advocated have been widely 
discredited as disastrous, as measured by subsequent Russian quality of 
life indicators. 


Saving Other ‘Transitional Democracies’ . 


Beyond Russia, NED, especially the IRI, has concentrated its funding 
efforts heavily in the former Soviet bloc states. By 1990, American 
political consultants were already training future campaign counterparts 
in a number of former communist party-run states, now considered 
“transitional democracies.” If the semi-public, semi-private nature of NED 
blurs the distinction between official and unofficial conduct of foreign 
policy, the political intervention of individual American citizens does so 
even more. When Georgia president Eduard Shevardnadze (formerly 
foreign minister of the Soviet Union under Gorbachev) was forced to 
resign as head of state in Georgia after a rigged election and a national 
-uprising that followed in late 2003, the billionaire financier and 
international political activist George Soros was seen as having a 
substantial hand in orchestrating the transfer of power. Soros, whose 
organizations are involved in the destabilization of nationalist regimes, 
had been funding the opposition television station Rustavi 2, the 
newspaper 24 Hours, and the Georgian youth movement Kmaral, just as 
he had supported another student movement, Otpor, in Serbia three 
years earlier. Otpor was centrally involved in organizing the overthrow of 
Slobodan MiloSevic’. 

Georgian student leaders acknowledged that they had imitated the 


Serbian revolt step-by-step. “Otpor activists ran three-day classes ` 


teaching more than 1,000 Georgian students how to stage a bloodless 
revolution. Both trips were funded by Soros’ Open Society Institute.” 
Soros may be the more visible foreign hand in Shevardnadze’s defeat, but 
USAID, NDI, IRI, Freedom House, and the State Department also were 
involved in various ways in steering the outcome of the country’s 
election. Richard Miles, U.S. ambassador in Belgrade who was a key 
player in the overthrow of MiloSevic’, was transferred to Tbilisi, where 
he “repeated the trick” by coaching Mikheil Saakashvili on methods to 
bring down Shevardnadze. Ukraine president at the time Leonid Kuchma 
insisted that Shevardnadze’s defeat was a “western engineered coup.” 
The U.S. touted Saakashvili’s 96.24 percent margin of victory in January 
2003 as a legitimate expression of electoral democracy.”° 

As the United States has central interests in the Georgia’s Baku 
Ceyhan pipeline, and the Bush administration worried about 
Shevardnadze’s ongoing oil deals with the Russians, the country’s 
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opposition was likely lent a covert hand of the CIA. Clearly, the White 
House’s first choice to replace Shevardnadze was Saakashvili, a George 
Washington University and Columbia University law school graduate. 
The United States supplied his campaign with pollsters, strategists, and 
consultants. Following Shevardnadze’s forced departure, the United 
States raised $14 million to help pay Georgian government salaries, and 
Saakashvili was swept into office in January 2004. To help assure his 
victory, Saakashvili’s supporters in parliament were able to force a re- 
registation, which reduced registration lists by one-third and thereby 
guaranteed an official turnout of 50 percent (of registrants), the minimum 
required to make the election stand.” | 

The November 2004 presidential election in Ukraine provided another 
opportunity for U.S. and western European governments to seek to 
influence a political reorientation of eastern Europe away from its Soviet 
_legacy. The U.S. and EU favorite was Viktor Yushchenko, someone whom 
the United States and its European allies saw as bringing Ukraine into 
NATO and adopting the general program of the WTO. As head of the 
Ukrainian central bank in the early 1990s, Yushchenko, whose American 
wife had worked in the Reagan administration, enthusiastically followed 
the IMF program of structural reforms. Economic restructuring. led to 
wildly inflated local commodity and service prices, severely reduced real 
wages, and'a downturn in the overall health of the economy that put the 
Ukrainian people in serious jeopardy.”* 

Yushchenko’s rival for the presidency was prime minister Viktor 
Yanukovich, the candidate supported by outgoing president Kuchma and 
Russian president Vladimir Putin. But the State Department regarded 
him as corrupt and unacceptable and threatened sanctions if he “stole” 
the election. Several agencies of the U.S. government, together with 
private organizations, including the NDI and IRI and Soros’s International 
Renaissance Foundation, contributed millions to Yushchenko’s campaign, 
while an executive of U.S. PR firm, Rock Creek Creative, boasted of 
having created a Web site for the U.S./EU candidate that served as a 
“virtual freedom plaza for the democracy movement” in Ukraine.” They 
were joined in support of Yushchenko by the Konrad. Adenauer — 
Foundation and Friedrich Ebert Foundation of Germany and the European 
Peoples Party (Christian Democrats). With considerable irony, the Bush 
administration sent to Kiev as emissaries for fair elections. former 
president and CIA director George Bush senior and, former secretary of 
state Henry Kissinger, well known for his destabilization initiatives in 
Southeast Asia and Latin America. It also appears to be a case of 
“situational ethics” that on the basis of its funded exit polls, the IRI 
disputed the initial election victory declaration for Yanukovich, while the 
same method of determining electoral outcomes was treated as irrelevant 
in places like Florida (2000) and Ohio (2004), 
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Both the United States and the European Union funded pre-election 
and exit polling for Yushchenko, defining beforehand a Yanukovich victory 
as an unfair election. Unfazed by such obvious partisanship, the American 
Bar Association helped the cause by training Ukrainian judges, including 
five of the Supreme Court judges who overturned the results of the 
November poll and called for a new election.** And as in Yugoslavia and 
Georgia, the momentum behind the western-backed opposition candidate 
Yushchenko was a foreign-funded student movement, Pora. Indeed, it 
was no secret that leaders from both Serbia’s Otpor and Georgia’s Kmara! 
were brought in to provide tactical training for the Pora activists. 

Three prominent politicized NGOs in Ukraine, the International Center 
for Policy Studies, the Western Ukraine Regional Training Center, and 
The Center for Political and Legal Reforms have visible links to 
Yushchenko. According to a U.S. House Republican from Bush’s home 
state of Texas, Ron Paul, the first was funded by George Soros and the 
latter two by the U.S. government. Millions of dollars for the Ukrainian 
election also poured in from USAID through the “Poland-America-Ukraine 
Cooperation Initiative,’ which is run by the private “democracy 
assistance” organization, Freedom House. The direct links of this and a 
number of other nominal political “reform” groups to Yushchenko are 
highly visible.” Although the U.S. government and NGOs made a lot of 
noise about the alleged voting fraud on the Yanukovich side, vote-rigging 
in Yushchenko-leaning western Ukraine was no less conspicuous. 

Moreover, as others have noted, the U.S. government did not show 
any similar outrage about the massive manipulations that took place 
during Yeltsin’s election in 1996, the Azerbaijan presidential vote in 2003, 
the unconstitutional ouster of Shevardnadze in Georgia, the 2002 
attempted military coup in Venezuela against popular president Hugo 
Chavez, or the 2006 Mexican presidential election. It was also disclosed 
that the IRI helped instigate and choreograph large street 
demonstrations, as well as design branded symbols of resistance, such 
as clenched fists, in advance of the recent elections in Belgrade, Tbilisi, 
and Kiev. These uprisings and icons were uncritically reported by the 
mainstream American media as indicators of a sweeping popular, pro- 
Western tide. The same media, often as submissively behaved as the 
controlled press in dictatorships, ignored the massive protests in the 
United States, Britain, and many other countries on the eve of the U.S. 
invasion of Iraq. If the subsequent March 2006 parliamentary elections 
provided any measure of actual Ukrainian voter sentiments, they did not 
support the U.S. claims, as Yushchenko’s WTO-oriented “Our Ukraine” 
party came in third place and Yanukovich’s party came in first. By the 
summer of 2006, amidst a governing crisis, Yushchenko was forced to 
ask Yanukovich to serve as prime minister.7® 
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Global Electioneering: The Big Spin 


U.S. interventionism, except perhaps in the Second World War, has 
shown little respect for democratic principles, yet its foreign policy 
thetoric, a backhanded tribute to the sensibilities of ordinary people, is 
always cast in that light. Whereas the U.S. has relied extensively on 
providing aid to dictatorial regimes throughout the world (a policy it 
has yet to abandon), in a communication-intensive world environment, it 
is now considered more politically legitimate to accomplish its neoliberal 
ends through the discursive framing of “democracy assistance.” With 
respect to historic Anglo-American designs on Russia and eastern 
Europe, nothing much has changed since British foreign secretary Lord 
Balfour declared in 1918 (the year of the British-French-U.S. military 
' intervention in Russia): “The only thing which interests me in the 
Caucasus is the railway line which delivers oil from Baku to Batumi. The 
natives can cut each other to pieces for all I care.”” 

Beyond the broad geopolitical strategy of controlling the oil reserves 
that beckon foreign intervention in the states configuring the region of 
the Caspian Sea to central Asia and asserting permanent military 
dominion over the area, there is the allure of new frontiers for 
transnational capitalist penetration. The need for political legitimacy and 
domination embodied in the benign expression “democracy assistance” is 
shared by a range of transnational corporate and state interests and their 
local compradores, which rely on public relations propagandists and 
electioneering mercenaries in hopes of establishing footholds in the 
region. Rick Ridder, a political consultant and former president of the 
International Association of Political Consultants, said in reference to the 
consulting gold rush in Mexico in preparation for the 2000 elections in 
that country: “If there’s one thing Americans can teach Mexicans it is 
this: Democracy is a booming business.””8 

Indeed, “democracy assistance” is a growth industry. The election of 
“free market” politicians and parties is the gateway through which all 
sorts of international carpetbaggers and con men, including electioneering 
experts, are certain to follow. However, there’s no certainty that western 
expertise and capital, will always be welcome or successful. There is 
indeed much skepticism in the world about the motives behind NED and 
“democracy assistance.” Poles have referred derisively to the presence of 
foreign campaign consultants and public relations professionals as the 
“Marriot brigades”—referring to their favorite place of lodging.”° 

Belarus is one country in which the State Department, NED, the EU, 
and their neoliberal fellow travelers have yet to make serious inroads. It 
is perhaps because Belarus has created a stable economy without the 
incursions and plunder of neoliberal “shock therapy” or the destruction 
of the public sector that even the tight-fisted Lukashenko government 
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retains legitimacy. In reaction to the sound defeat of the U.S./EU-backed 
candidate, Alexander Milinkevic, and the failure of an Otpor-type youth 
movement, including Zubr, and the right-wing Young Front, to get 
traction in during the 2006 election, Lukashenko has been banned from 
visiting any of the EU states or the United States. This is not the case, 
for example, for such democratic stalwarts as the heads of state of 
Egypt, Colombia, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, Kazakhstan, Azerbaijan, 
Equatorial Guinea, Israel, or Indonesia, who enjoy easy access to the 
State Department and White House chambers. In such brutally repressive 
pro-Western client states and (in some cases) former military 
dictatorships that have opened themselves to transnational corporate 
enterprise, rigged elections are often used by ruling elites and endorsed 
by their foreign patrons in order to “reap the fruits of electoral legitimacy 
without running the risks of democratic uncertainty.” 

Such global electioneering on behalf of neoliberal capitalism is likely 
to lead to resistance in targeted countries as they become more wise to 
these means of political manipulation, particularly by outside forces. In 
the long term, we may hope the failure of faux-democracy will give rise 
to a more authentic discourse of internationalism based on respect for 
peaceful diplomacy, human and civil rights, national sovereignty, and 
deliberative and popular participatory development—and without recourse 
to political spin and other expressions of neocolonial hegemony. 
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Beyond Liberal Globalization 
A Better or Worse World? 


SAMIR AMIN 


The Future as Seen by the Dominant Powers 


The CIA (together with its associated intelligence organizations) 
gathers an unparalleled mass of information of all kinds on all the 
world’s countries. However, its analysis of this material is banal in the 
extreme. This is undoubtedly because its leaders cannot see beyond their 
imperialist prejudices or their Anglo-Saxon worldview and lack critical 
interest and imagination. 

The National Intelligence Council’s predictions for the world in 2020, 
as detailed in Mapping the Global Future (December 2004), do not 
contemplate the possibility that the principles of liberal globalization in 
force, described as the “Davos Project,” could be called into question. 
This is because, according to Washington and its allies, these principles 
are perfect and there is therefore no credible alternative to them. Those 
that do not share this view can only be irrational nonconformists or 
- unprincipled demagogues. Globalized liberalism is pronounced the means 
of strong economic growth everywhere it is Bertouay implemented. 
Liberal globalization is by definition positive. 

Of course, in reality this project, which constitutes. “the end of 
history” according to its defenders, suffers from “unfortunate 
shortcomings” that lead to failures—albeit “temporary”——and produces 
“absurd reactions” (calling into question the “sound principles” of 
liberalism) that result in “chaos.” According to this view, it is the 
people, politicians, and ideologues alone who are responsible for the 
failures and the chaos, since the spread of globalized liberalism (that is 
to say the accumulation of capital) can only be a good thing for all (or 
almost all). 


This type of reasoning and these worldviews are not only held by the . 


teams in power in Washington. They reflect the prevailing discourse of 
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the large majority of powers and the narrow-mindedness of the prejudices 
on which they are based. An analysis of reality intended to be as true as 
possible must begin by challenging these prejudices and subjecting the 
views that they inspire to rigorous analysis. 

The differences between the world in 2020 and the world today as 
seen by the U.S. establishment are of relative importance only. Moreover, 
these differences only affect the place of Asia (China and India in 
particular) in the world economy resulting from the pursuit of high 
growth in the case of these two large countries. This growth tt is 
assumed will take place in the context of liberal globalization and will 
be entirely compatible with the preservation of United States leadership. 
At no time is the question raised as to whether this model is sustainable 
indefinitely without the internal contradictions in the countries 
„concerned branching out in new and unforeseen directions. 


Elsewhere, Almost ‘Nothing to Report’ 


According to the report, Europe will continue to flounder in its 
powerlessness (radical liberal reforms will not be carried out and an 
immigrant management model based on U.S. practice will not be 
adopted), resulting in an economy blighted by persistent apathy. Yet at 
no time is it envisaged that the latter might become unsustainable to the 
point at which liberalism on a national or European scale, or in relations 
with the rest of the world, is called into question. Neither does it 
contemplate that Europe might leave Atlanticism or the U.S. “protection” 
from the terrorism that Washington alone is deemed capable of stamping 
out by waging preventive wars. 

Russia, still resistant to democracy, will, it is believed, be incapable 
of becoming a dynamic, modern industrial power once again and will 
become an exclusively oil-based power (like Saudi Arabia). Handicapped 
by its declining population, bogged down by strained relations with the 
new Central Asian and Caucasian states, and definitively separated from 
the Ukraine, it will prefer to follow in Washington’s wake rather than 
seek a rapprochement with Europe which, at present, is not interested in 
it. 

Latin America will remain essentially as we know it today, but with 
growth in liberalism in the Southern Cone and Mexico, progress towards 
the integration envisaged by the Free Trade Area of the Americas project, 
and acknowledgment within this context of Washington’s “leadership.” 
The “vestige of the past” (Cuba) will disappear, populist uprisings (of 
the Chavez type) will come to nothing, and the increase of indigenism 
will be absorbable. 

Being incapable of following the examples of Asia and Latin America, 
black Africa will still not have entered the first era of industrialization. 
Undermined by the spread of the AIDS pandemic and the persistent 
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tradition of “poor governance,” its only area of growth will be in raw 
materials, especially petroleum and possibly some agricultural products. 

Finally, Arab and Muslim countries from Morocco to Indonesia will 
remain paralyzed by the massive rallying of their peoples to the fantasy 
of the reconstruction of a mythical Caliphate. The constant failure of this 
project will result in political instability (making democratic progress 
impossible) and mediocre economic performance, although the 
accompanying permanent drift towards terrorism will not pose a real 
threat to the rest of the world. There is always a price to pay for 
terrorism: the permanent occupation of Iraq (envisaged by Washington 
even before its attack) and the indefinite postponement of democracy in 
this country; and the failure to resolve the Palestinian problem! The 
restriction of democratic rights in “civilized” Western countries is also 
the price people pay. 

The “probable” developments described above lead to the conclusion 
that the leadership of the United States will not be threatened—not even 
by a triumphant Asia, let alone a stagnating Europe bound, by its 
allegiance, in practice, to Atlanticism and U.S. military policies. 

The decline of the UN will continue, the political governance of the 
world system will “fall upon” the United States with the possible (but 
not essential) support of NATO. Preventive war, duty of intervention 
(described as humanitarian), and the propagation (manipulation in fact) 
of human rights will form the basis of discourse legitimizing the new 
imperialism in 2020 as it does today. 

This view of the future of the world poses a problem. This future is 
presented in the context of so-called scenarios, which in fact summarize 
two worlds, that of Davos (meaning the consolidation of global 
liberalization ensuring the more or less exclusive leadership of the United 
States) or one of “chaos.” This is a misleading comparison as in actual 
fact it is the pursuit of the Davos project that causes chaos—the 
“populist” reactions to social failure, terrorism, etc. What is offered 
then, in fact, is a single scenario: the pursuit of the liberal project 
guaranteed by U.S. leadership and the management of chaos through the 
- militarization of globalization. 

My analysis of really existing capitalism leads me to a completely 
different conclusion. This system—in its globalized liberal form—is not 
viable, inasmuch as the chaos that it engenders, far from being 
controllable by the means contemplated by the system’s ruling classes, 
can only become rapidly worse in dramatic proportions. The military and 
political failure in Iraq, the increasing rejection of the “European project” 
by the peoples concerned, the outbreaks of violence (as occurred in 
November 2005 in the suburbs of France), and many other phenomena 
that have become daily occurrences are evidence of this. Having said 
that, I am not led to conclude that an acceptable solution will necessarily 
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be found. Tomorrow’s world, probably even as soon as 2020, will be 
different from today’s but not necessarily any better. It could be much 
worse. Scenarios which take the best and the worst into account and 
identify their causes are a worthwhilé-and useful tool for deliberation. 


Is the European Project Viable? 


Euphoric discourse concerning the “European project” is the daily 
bread of the large majority of both left- and right-wing politicians on the 
continent. Only the extremists of “populism” (which, in this view, 
encompasses the far right and the far left) would reject the project 
presented as if there were no alternative for the future of the peoples 
concerned, Yet indication of growing disillusion among these peoples is 
not lacking. 

In fact, the European project is extremely perplexing: it has applied 
itself, since the Treaty of Maéstricht (1992) in particular, to restricting 
national economic policies without delivering any replacement 
government at the European level in counterpoint! In other words, the 
European Union operates like the most perfectly globalized region in the 
world in the most brutal sense of the term, meaning the annihilation of 
state autonomy. This is certainly not the case in the United States, nor 
even other: regions of the world where the state, even if fragile and 
vulnerable, in principle retains control over its decisions, limited only by 
the rules of the World Trade Organization (which also aim gradually to 
annihilate states’ rights and prerogatives). Europe has, therefore, gone 
further than the rest of the world in terms of this big step backwards. 

The mutilation that European states have inflicted upon themselves 
affects all areas of economic life: Europe no longer has any monetary 
policy, foreign exchange policy, budgetary policy, employment policy, or 
industrial policy. 

The European Central Bank (ECB) is prohibited from implementing 
any monetary policy, which it has replaced with the sole objective of 
guaranteeing price stability, it claims, with strict rules preventing 
member states from financing their deficits by recourse to their central 
banks. Operating under these conditions, central banks no longer have a 
public representative body (neither the states nor the EU) to which they 
must justify their policies. This, in principle, locked in deflationary 
option is an additional permanent obstacle to the dynamism of the 
economy. 

The ECB cannot implement an active foreign exchange policy, the 
objectives of which (strong euro or weak euro) are determined by a 
public representative body, as this no longer exists. The government of 
the United States, in contrast, has maintained all its prerogatives in the 
field of monetary management so it is Washington that decides if the 
dollar will be weak or strong whereas the euro can only record the 
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decision and adjust accordingly. It should be added that the dollar 
standard is in fact.the oil/dollar standard: the price of oil is quoted in 
dollars and the United States directs its efforts, through military 
intervention if necessary (as in the case of Iraq), toward preventing oil- 
producing countries from selling their oil for payment in euros. European 
states themselves have, so far, refused to take part in this game and risk 
hurting and antagonizing their friend on the other side of the Atlantic. ` 
Fettered in this way, the euro cannot become an international currency 
like the dollar. Ne 

The stability pact sounded the death knell for any possibility of 
implementing budgetary policies. This option was justified by recourse 
to a dubious theory on the equivalence of covering a deficit in public 
finances through taxation or borrowing. In actual fact, this justification 
is redundant since the pact capped the maximum allowable deficit at 3 
percent and the debt ceiling at 60 percent of the GDP! Neither the 
United States nor any other country (except the semi-colonies subject to 
IMF administration!) have subjected themselves to such a handicap, 
rightly described by Italian prime minister Romano Prodi as “stupid.” 

' European Community policy has not even partially compensated for: 
(1) the elimination of all forms of national industrial policy (under the 
pretext that transparent competition leads to a more efficient allocation 
of investment), (2) the abolition of all forms of employment policy (left 
to market forces alone on the assumption that flexibility will resolve the 
problems!), and (3) the dismantling of public services and privatization. 
Neither industrial Europe nor social Europe is on the agenda. Europe is 
clearly drawing closer to the perpetual U.S. model, having long been 
engaged in the break with all of the traditions that underpinned its 
success during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. The United 
States, however, has a military-industrial strategy which has considerable 
- state backing (in spite of liberal discourse) that is unparalleled in Europe. 
Note that the two major achievements of European technology (the Airbus 
and the Ariane rocket) were the result of public service intervention. Had 
it been left to private initiative, these two events would never have come 
about! 

In one area, however—that of agriculture—Europe has effectively 
implemented a dynamic community policy that is free from doctrinaire 
liberalism. This policy has produced remarkable results; it has 
modernized family farming, increased cultivated acreage, intensified the 
use of equipment and favored specialization, guaranteed prices ensuring 
equivalence between peasant and urban workers’ income, and, finally, 
removed major export surpluses. What has this cost? Half of the 
European Community’s budget it is true, but this is insignificant (less 
than 1 percent of the GDP of the countries concerned). Today, as we 
know, the Common Agricultural Policy is under review. 
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Enjoying second place in the European Union’s expenditure ranking 

(with one-third of the budget), regional policy is undermined by serious ` 
ambiguities and belied by questionable political ambitions. Its objective 
is not so much the reduction of inequality between member states and 
the regions that constitute them as it is support for their capacity to 
meet competition, which is assumed in itself to bring progress for all 
(doctrinaire liberalism is never called into question in spite of the 
flagrantly obvious examples to the contrary both past and present). 
Support for less developed states is also expected to be reduced 
(relatively at least) following the incorporation of central and eastern 
European countries into the EU. Focusing mainly on the subsidization of 
regional infrastructure and education costs, the regionalization policies 
implemented have accentuated inequalities rather than diminished them 
and have favored “regions with a future” in areas which are receptive to 
globalized ‘competition (such as Bavaria, Lombardy, and Catalonia). The 
political objective pursued here is the reduction of the influence of 
national units in favor of regional loyalty. Globalized liberalism always 
prefers small states to large ones because it is easier to dismantle the 
. functions of the state in the case of the former. In the European Union, 
so-called Bavarian, Catalonian, or Lombardian assertion is preferred over . 
that of the nations (which are always suspected of chauvinism): 

What is certainly true is that the major concepts concerning the 
enlargement of the EU are no different from those that underpin U.S. 
plans for the integration of Latin America into a vast Free Trade Area of 
the Americas. 

The politics of cooperation between the European Union and sub- 
Saharan Africa have never been anything other than neocolonial and have 
served only to keep the African continent mired in a pre-industrial state. 
The liberal alignment of the European Union underpinning the Cotonow 
Agreement (2000) and those described as “signatories to the Regional 
Economic . Partnership Agreement” (REPA) makes this adverse 
development worse. Africa is, in this respect, subject to deliberate 
exclusion (Samir Amin et al, Afrique: renaissance. ou exclusion 
programmée, 2005). In fact, there can be no doubt that the” open 
globalization associated with keeping the African continent in a pre- 
industrial state is a strategy implemented to make it easy for dominant 
transnational capital to plunder the continent’s natural resources. 
However, it should be pointed out that this plundering will be of greater 
benefit to U.S. multinationals than European ones. From the perspective 
of the persistent decline of Africa, cooperation policies (today described 
as “partnerships”!) between the European Union and Asian, Caribbean, 
and Pacific states will gradually diminish to the benefit of other 
initiatives in the direction of Latin America, Asia, and the Mediterranean 
region. But to date, there has been nothing to suggest that these 
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initiatives might break new ground ‘and distance themselves from the 
expansionist intentions of transnational capital. The so-called Euro- 
Mediterranean projects, for their part, are deprived of any potential 
influence by the rallying of Europeans to the initiatives of Washington 
and Tel Aviv, in spite of a few rhetorical contortions here and there (S. 
Amin & A. El Kenz, Europe and the Arab world, Zed, 2005). 

As it stands, the European project takes support for practices that are 
systematically detrimental to the successful economic development of the 
European continent to absurd limits, so we are bound to ask why these 
choices (which Prodi described rightly as stupid) have been made. 

The only reasonable answer to this question is that they were made 
by large dominant capital as this was the means—the only possible 
means—available to crush the social force that European: workers 
(working classes first and foremost) fought for two centuries to obtain. 
The collapse of the Soviet system provided this opportunity. The choices 
were therefore entirely rational but clearly based on a short-term political 
approach which has always spontaneously benefited from capital 
preference. What is absurd is the behavior of the European socialist and 
social-democrat parties which believed they stood to benefit from the 
collapse of the communist parties whereas the liberal strategy intended 
to liquidate all of them. 

So, I do not believe the European project is viable either in its 
extreme liberalism. or in its alignment with Washington’s geostrategy. As 
for how it will be called into question and what developments will 
constrain it, that is as yet unknown. 

This brings me to the point of my analysis which has to do with 
political cultures. Those of a large part of the European continent can be 
seen as a series of major developments that led to the right/left split: the 
philosophy of the Enlightenment, the French Revolution and in particular 
the Montagnarde Convention, the formation of the socialist workers’ 
movement in the nineteenth century, Marxism and the Paris Commune, 
and the Russian Revolution and the formation of the communist parties. 
The right formed in counterpoint during the Restoration (the Holy 
Alliance), through the formulation of anti-Marxist ideologies (veering 
towards fascism), pro-colonial (and racist) ideological corruption, and 
anti-Sovietism. The stages in which the political culture developed in the 
United States are quite different: the immigration to New England of 
anti-Enlightenment sects, the genocide of the Indians and slavery within 
society (the impact of which is much more devastating than that of the 
slavery practiced in distant colonies), and the collapse of the conscience 
of the political class, which successive waves of immigrants replaced 
with communitarianism. The political culture produced by this history is 
not that of a strong (potentially socialist) left/right contrast but a pro- 
capitalist “consensus” which puts the electoral bipolarity (Democrats/ 
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Republicans) clearly into perspective. 

The question being asked in Europe today is whether the legacy of its 
political culture will crumble away (and the left as the deliverer of a 
post-capitalist project disappear) to the benefit of the Americanization 
currently in progress (social-liberal parties joining the chorus of 
defenders of eternal capitalism), or whether a new left will be capable of 
uniting behind programs that are up to the challenges. Either, in my 
opinion, is possible. 

The ideological offensive of the new right, which includes the majority 
of the electoral left, has developed a harmful anti-French discourse 
because, justly, this right sees in France, which played a major role in 
the formation of political cultures in Europe, the weak link in a European 
system committed to Americanization. “Colbertism” (meaning a system 
which in its time—along with absolute monarchy—laid the foundations 
for the capitalist modernity that replaced feudalism), “Jacobinism” (which 
understood that economic liberalism was the enemy of democracy and 
that the revolution had to be popular and not strictly bourgeois as had 
been the case in England), “secularism” (whose “radicalism” hinders the 
maturing of “community” identities desired by the pro-American right 
model), and even “Gaullo-communism” (to which Daniel Cohn-Bendit no 
. doubt prefers anti-Soviet Pétainism!) are the themes repeated ad nauseam 
by this media propaganda. It is noteworthy that all these topics 
predominate in European discourse (meaning pro-European Union, as it 
is). Besides the implementation of the European project, it would be 
worth examining the discourse with which it surrounds itself. Any 
reference to the legacy of European political culture is described as “out 
of date”: the defense of class-based interests (unrelentingly treated as 
“corporatism”!) and respect for the nation (a regionalism that is 
powerless against capital, communitarianism, or even ethnocracies such 
as in the Baltics, Croatia, etc. being preferred). In contradistinction, the 
following are considered “modern”: praising competition between 
workers, regions and countries (regardless of the social price), and anti- 
secular concepts of religion (Polish pope worship). 

The rebuilding of a European left clearly requires a radical, critical 
assessment of all this discourse. It also means identifying the principles 
on the basis of which an alternative can be built and, in particular, 
envisaging consequences thereof in terms of short- and long-term 
programs. 

The above considerations take a dim view not only of the European 
project such as it is, but also of the response to it even from within 
committed progressive social movements. The project as it stands should 
surely be described not as the European project but as the European part 
of the Atlanticist project under U.S. hegemony. Major critical reactions 
to the project seem to me to be more focused on the search for a less 
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asymmetric balance within the imperialist triad (by means of an 
_ adjustment in this context in relations between Europe and the United 
States) than on that of a global equilibrium that is less disadvantageous 
for the rest of the world. 
In these conditions the question remains open: can the European 
project change direction or, in order for this to come about, must it go 
through the phase of open recognition of its failings? 


Can the South Push Back Imperialism? 


The collective imperialism of the triad (the United States, Europe, 
and Japan) is on the offensive and is actively directing its efforts toward 
reshaping the world to suit its own purposes. It has already managed to 
reduce the powers in almost all countries of the South to the status of 
compradore. In this context, because it is spearheading this offensive, 
the United States is in a position to implement its specific hegemonic 
project. This project depends on the implementation of “military control 
of the planet” (the very terms in which Washington unabashedly states 
its ambitions). l 

In order to accomplish its project, Washington has chosen the Middle 
East as the first region in which to strike for various reasons that I have 
presented elsewhere (L’hégémonisme des Etats Unis et leffacement du 
projet européen, 2000, also “Confronting the Empire,” Monthly Review, 
July-August 2003). Nonetheless, the aims of the project stretch far 
beyond the Middle East: the entire South, meaning all of Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America. 

The present is characterized, in general, by the break up of the South 
and the growing contrast between a group of so-called emerging 
countries (such as China, India, and Brazil but also smaller countries 
such as Korea) on one hand, and a stagnating, even regressing, “fourth 
world,” on the other. Can we conclude from this that the emerging 
countries are developing in the sense of catching up? My analysis, which 
is concerned with the characteristics of a new centers/peripheries system, 
leads me to respond negatively to this question. In this analysis, the 
decisive new advantages that define the dominating postures of the 
centers are no longer made up of the monopoly of industry as in the past 
when the centers-peripheries contradiction was almost synonymous with 
industrialized/non-industrialized countries, they are defined by the 
control of technologies, flow of funds, access to natural resources, 
information, and weapons of mass destruction. By these means, the 
imperialist centers effectively control the industries that have relocated 
to emerging peripheries—the real peripheries of the future. 

From this perspective, the U.S. establishment considers China to be 
its major strategic adversary. It is, however, divided on this central 
question. Some think that China could continue its accelerated economic 
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development by participating in liberal globalization, such as it is, and 


that because of this it will agree to play the game and accommodate’ 


USS. leadership. However, others in Washington’ s ruling class fear that 
China is playing its own game, trying to acquire advanced technologies 
and simultaneously reinforce its military might. A preventive war against 
this strategic adversary would -then be envisaged before-it becomes tdo 
late. 

The emerging countries in question are very much looking was to 
the future that current developments will bring. In the case of China, the 
success Of the option of what could be characterized as a national 
capitalist perspective—that of a powerful capitalism having become an 
active player in the world system—comes up against obstacles that will 
become increasingly serious. 

On ‘one hand, this option cannot include the very large popular 
peasant and urban masses in economic growth. The latter will have to 
demonstrate their resistance with increasing force. I have drawn attention 
here to the particular resistance of the peasants, the beneficiaries of a 
radical rdvolution in. their favor, who are threatened by the plan to 
privatize agricultural land (an enclosure project). The development of 
these struggles could deflect the Chinese project in the direction of real 
market socialism, i.e., a combination giving all its force to social priority 


(social justice) in the development model, supporting the priority: 


expansion of the internal demand of the popular classes. This would lead 
far. from the Chinese model and simply become part of liberal 
globalization. I refer here to debates on the subject which in China are 
heated (S. Amin, “Post-Maoist China: A Comparison with Communist 
Russia,” Review 22, no. 3 [1999]; “China: Market Socialism and U.S. 
Hegemony,” Review 28, no. 3 [2005}). 

On the other hand, it would be naive to think giat the dominant 
imperialist powers will stand by and watch a country the size of China 
become an equal partner. When China thought it was in a position to 
purchase a multinational oil company in order to integrate further into 
liberal globalization and ensure provision for itself in this context, the 
United States, in violation of all its principles, which only doctrinaires 
of liberalism believe to be those that govern the reality of economic 
relations, overturned the attempt through a brutal political intervention. 
Clashes between China and the imperialist powers in all areas concerning 
access to the planet’s. natural resources and control of modern 
technologies and industrial property rights are bound to become violent. 
Undoubtedly, this is destined to be even more severe than the conflicts 
which will also emerge as China gradually makes its mark on 
international markets of commonplace products. 

The illusions held by the inhabitants of other emerging countries are 
even more alarming. In Brazil, for example, but also often elsewhere in 
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Latin America, major segments of the left imagine it will be possible to 
construct hegemonic blocs managed according to good social-democratic 
tradition (that of the welfare state of the European post-war period, not 
the one we know today that is aligned with liberalism). They forget the 
entirely exceptional conditions that enabled the social-democratic welfare 
state to come about. The Western societies in question were more 
advanced than others, which made possible both the commitment of 
capital to` domestic employment and the pursuit of their imperialist 
domination of the rest of the world. Social democracy was social- 
imperialist and even social-colonialist to the very end of the liberation 
movement struggles. The- threat posed by the communist alternative was 
-a decisive factor in this shift of power toward the historic capital-labor 
compromise that characterizes this exceptional moment in history. 

The fate that the imperialist project reserves for the peoples of the 
non-emerging peripheries is even more dramatic. The marginalized 
regions of the world are in fact subject to the systematic implementation 
of policies by dominant forces that I consider to be strategies of 
programed exclusion of the peoples concerned, which facilitate the more 
rapid integration of their natural resources which are intensively 
plundered. The implementation of this project relies on aggression and 
military occupation (as in the case of Iraq) and supervision because of 
debt (in the case of African countries). In this context, Europe and Japan 
have virtually aligned themselves with Washington. The Euro- 
Mediterranean conference held in Barcelona in November 2005 is evidence 
of this. Europe tried to impose the agenda preferred by Bush giving 
priority to the “fight against terrorism.” The Arab governments, which 
are today extremely docile as regards the demands of the masters of the 
system, were forced to point out that the rights of the Palestinian and 
Iraqi peoples could not be disregarded to this extent. So Europe puts its 
interests in the Arab region in line with those of the United States, 
which are contained in what is known as the Greater Middle East 
Initiative. The same is true of sub-Saharan Africa, as illustrated by the 
Cotonou Agreements (2000) and the so-called partnership projects 
between the European Union and African regional communities. The 
-alignment of all behind the same insipid discourse on the reduction of 
poverty and good governance, the arrogant adoption of stances by the 
new general director of the WTO (the “socialist” Pascal Lamy!), which 
would make those of the ambassadors of the Bush administration pale 
into insignificance by comparison, are evidence of the view shared by the 
partners of the imperialist triad. 

Faced with this challenge of unequaled brutality, the response of the 
South is either extremely timid or inappropriate. The governments, like 
those of the protectorates before them, have only a limited range of 
movement and are careful not to question the economic liberalism their 
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countries are paying for. Having been abandoned, large sectors of the 
popular classes are caught up in para-religious or para-ethnic rhetoric 
that aggravate the divisions among the peoples of the South. 

Rebuilding the united front of the South against the collective 
imperialism of the triad and the militarist offensive of the United States 
is the challenge currently facing the peoples of Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America. 

During the Bandung era (1955-75), the peoples of Asia and Africa 
successfully managed to push back the imperialism of the time thanks to 
_ the united front that they formed. But the conditions that made these 
successes possible no longer govern the current situation. At the time, 
because the origins of those in power lay in national liberation 
movements and sometimes even genuine popular revolutions, they enjoyed 
a certain degree of legitimacy and the confidence of their people. In 
addition, the states that they governed could count, up to a certain 
point, on the support of the Soviet Union, obliging the imperialist 
aggressors to practice a certain degree of restraint. We know that after 
this, following the demise of the Soviet Union, the imperialist powers 
returned to their tradition of brutal aggression. 

The real alternative—which I will call a people’s Bandung (and a 
Tricontinental) therefore comes up against serious obstacles. The tasks 
that the left have to accomplish in the countries of the South are no 
easier than the challenges faced by the European left. 


On the Cultural Front: Decline 


The possible decline of European culture and the Americanization of 
the world manifest themselves as the generalization of the principle of 
the “broad consensus” based on the robust assertion of “community 
identity.” We must not underestimate the serious danger for human 
civilization of the possible success of development in this direction, 
which I would described as an adverse trend. This decline, which 
moreover has already begun, may represent a right-wing solution to the 
crisis of senile capitalism and allow it to be overtaken not by progress in 
the direction of socialism but by the construction of a new tributary type 
of system, the main characteristics of which I will describe later. In 
other words, not only is another world possible, another world is 
certain, and it may be better or worse than the one in which we are 
currently living. 

My view of this subject is based on a rejection of the linear version of 
fatal human progress from stage to stage as history unfolds, whether 
this version is based on reason (of European origin) associated with the 
economism of bourgeois modernity or on the vulgar Marxist 
interpretation of the succession of modes of production. At the critical 
turning points of history, in other words, when the deployment of a 
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system reaches its end point due to the accumulated contradictions it 
` has-produced (i.e., when it enters its age of senility), there is more than 
one possible future. At these turning points, the options for subsequent 
development are numerous and the directions diverse. 

In the analysis that I propose, the ideological and the political spheres 
have real autonomy in their relationships with the economic. A particular 
combination of these different forces, among several possibilities, then 
makes it possible to describe the system that arises in response to the 
current model in place, which has entered senility. 

As I have already said, the capitalist system has definitely entered the 
advanced stages of senility, inasmuch as the seriousness of the 
` contradictions résulting from the implementation of the system is such 


that their management entails the permanent use of the greatest political 


and military violence that the system’s masters can muster, including the 
permanent war of the North against the South. 

It does not necessarily follow, however, that the crisis of this senile, 
global capitalist system will lead to its being overcome by an equally 
global socialism. This is a possibility. In the analysis that I propose, it 
would require: (1) From the point of view of political and social 
developments, the association of social progress, the consolidation of 
democracy, and the reinforcement of the autonomy of nations within the 
context of a negotiated multipolar globalization. (2) From the ideological 
and cultural point of view, the renewal of the values of universalism. 

In this second dimension, the dominant trend is currently going in 
precisely the opposite direction. The manifestations of this great step 
backwards are visible in what is proposed by postmodernism, at least as 
far as its predominant trends are concerned, by questioning “objective 
truth” and through recognition of the “multiplicity of discourses.” Alan 
Sokal and Jean Bricmont propose a caustic assessment of this failure of 
reason (Alan Sokal, Pseudosciences et postmodernisme, 2005). 

Yet in this version, postmodernism, benefiting from a tailwind, does 
not itself offer this needed caustic, critical analysis. Postmodernism 
claims to call into question the privileged status of science in the matter 
of knowledge. It claims that objective truth simply does not exist and 
that truth is what people hold to be true. In other words, it places 
scientific discourse (described as narration) on a par with other types of 
narration (such as’ magic, para-sciences, religions). It even claims that 
the de facto multiplicity of narrations effectively underway annihilates all 
claims to universality. It puts all these discourses on the same par and, 
strangely (but not incomprehensibly), abstains from subjecting those who 
describe themselves as counterhegemonic to the same critical rigor it 
reserves for “dominant discourse.” 

Most modernist discourse accompanies and legitimizes current major 
developments, i.e., the emergence of culturalisms (always in the plural). 
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I understand by that, the assertion according to which cultures constitute 
transhistoric realities based on diverse, incommensurate, and permanent 
values. Nothing in peoples’ real history confirms this a priori aberration. 
Culturalism, which must not be confused with the banal and evident fact 
of cultural diversity, legitimizes the discourse of the pursuit of the 
absolute by which all para-religious movements are nourished (political 
Islam, Hindutva, the fundamentalist Christianity of the United States, 
and innumerable sects of all kinds) or para-ethnic movements. It is 
nothing less than the super-reactionary discourse which has no part in 
aspirations to liberate human beings, dominated classes, or peoples in 
particular; on the contrary, it shuts them in an impasse and makes them 
accept the real domination they are victims of, namely, that of senile 
capitalism. 

The nature of questions concerning cultural diversity and 
counterhegemonic discourse is such that they often lead to a confusion 
that is necessary to avoid. So let us be clear on the subject. Yes, the 
really existing modernity produced by imperialist capitalism is culturally 
biased, Eurocentric, masculine, patriarchal, and Promethean in the sense 
that it treats nature as an object. Yes, the counterhegemonic discourses 
that opposes it (feminism, environmentalism, cultural anti-imperialism) 
constitute the unavoidable positive elements of any humanist alternative. 
This alternative, far from being the absolute negation of modernity, 
represents its rational and radical development abolishing Eurocentrism, 
male chauvinism, and contempt for nations. 

Faced with this challenge, calling for the renunciation of universalist 
aspiration is fundamentally reactionary. It is to agree that 
counterhegemonic discourse is only permissible if it remains within the 
ghettoes it has been assigned. U.S.-style democracy encourages this 
powerless “diversity.” “Women’s studies” and “black studies” will be 
proclaimed, and at the same time the conventional discourse of dominant 
economics will continue on its way without experiencing the slightest 
disturbance. This so-called postmodernist ideology cannot inspire the 
radicalism required to change the world. 

This explains why this ideology is the one promoted by the dominant 
forces and the U.S. establishment in particular. Nothing could work 
better than this ideology to keep the dominant forces in place because it 
gives form to an apparent consensus of groups of individuals who are 
defined by their “irreducible particular identity.” I will express the reality 
of this functionality through the following image: if you hold the emblem 
of your alleged identity (the Koran, the Bible, or some other ethnic 
insignia) in one hand, as long as you hold a bottle of Coca-Cola in the 
other, you are not dangerous (even if you think you are!). 

As a counterpoint, the affirmation of the need for science and 
universality as the only possible foundations for human civilization in no 
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way implies an uncritical concept of modernity, because if the date of 
birth and the conditions for the formation of really existing modernity 
can be recognized, the latter has not reached the end of its journey 
(moreover, there is no end for the latter, history has no end). And since 
really existing modernity to date is that of capitalism, it falls to the 
societies of the world to go beyond this with a superior post-capitalist 
modernity. 

If the reactionary involutions underway were to become dominant and 
reduce their opponents to silence, they would then contribute to 
overcoming capitalism through a process which I would qualify as the 
construction of a neo-tributary system. 


Rebuilding the Internationalism of the Peoples against Imperialism 


Judging by the analyses that I have put forward here regarding both 
Europe and the South, it seems that protest and opposition movements 
are far from having developed a coherent, solid, and alternative strategic 
vision that is up to the challenges. We must be courageous enough not 
to harbor illusions about this. Too many movements congratulate each 
other on their actions (which is perfectly legitimate) but do not admit 
the need to go further, much less discuss any shortcomings. A certain 
ideology of the movement claims the addition of all this resistance and 
opposition will, of its own accord, produce the alternative. Neither 
history nor theoretical reflection and observation of reality reinforce this 
simplistic point of view. > 

This proposal by no means pretends that the response to the challenge 
is easy. The necessary change in direction of the system of dominant 
ideas and values that the proposition implies is, in fact, enormous. It 
depends on the people at the centers of the system (Europeans in 
particular) reinventing a real left culture and breaking with capitalism 
and imperialism and, after the long series of successive chapters that 


constituted the political culture of the European left (the Enlightenment, . 


the French Revolution, the workers’ movement, and Marxism and the 
Russian Revolution), the imagination of the European people being 
capable of inventing a new chapter. It means people on the peripheries— 
the tempest zone—ridding themselves both of the illusion that 
development is possible in the context of capitalist globalization and 
alternative backward-looking fantasies, and coming up with alternatives 
for a breakthrough that measures up to the challenges and opportunities 
of our time. It means everyone reinventing suitable and effective modes 
of organization and political action, whose agenda of demands is full of 
questions for which there are still no convincing answers. 
I will mention, very briefly, only a few of the main points of the 
challenge as I see them. 
l. Defining new historic subjects capable of mastering developments 
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and giving them the directions desired. 

2. Defining the political strategic challenge that I propose to summarize 
in the following terms: creating programs that associate (rather than 
dissociate): (a) social progress, (b) democratic advances, and 
(c) respect for nations and peoples. This means, among other things, 
-creating a European Union that is for nations rather than against 
them. 

3. Absorbing market socialization within a socialization by democracy 
that becomes gradually dominant. | 

4. Transcending competition through solidarity by establishing the 
superiority of solidarity which, throughout history, has been the 
source of progress much more than competition. 

5. Translating effective regulation and protection policies into specific 
terms in order to progress towards socially equitable, ecologically 
sustainable, multidimensional development, which means giving the 
law greater authority than that of the contract (in accordance with 
the European tradition in conflict here also with that of the United 
States). 

6. Accurately assessing the demographic development of the European 
continent (the aging of which is not negative—except for those who 
are interested solely in maximizing profit—but the result of human 
progress). And responding: correctly to migration (based on the 
rejection of the communitarian perspective), and in terms of financing 
retirement, based on the principle of redistribution and not on that 
of pensions funds that pit generations against each other. 

7. Identifying the constituent parts of anti-imperialist, popular and 
democratic, national hegemonic blocs in specific conditions of the 
various, countries of the South and formulating the right strategic 
objectives for their stage. 

Progress in these directions becomes synonymous with the progressive 
construction of the internationalization of the peoples. It is, in fact, a 
question of structuring: the struggles of the peoples of the North 
(through the recomposition of the culture of the European left) and those 
of the peoples of the South. This necessary internationalism of the 
peoples—of all peoples—cannot be based on vague concepts of “human 
solidarity on a global scale,” which often focus on analyses of charity or . 
impoverishment. The fights against poverty, for good governance, and the 
assertion of the common interests of humanity in the face of ecological 
challenges (increasing scarcity of resources, deterioration of climates) are 
emblematic of this idealistic (in the pejorative sense of the term) method 
which ignores the interests of the social groups concerned and their 
possible conflicts. The internationalism in question must be based on the 
identification of common interests in the face of a common adversary 
that can only be described as imperialist capitalism: 
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In its time, the third Leninist then Maoist International formed global 
alliances which—in theory and to some extent in practice—responded to 
an analogous challenge formulated within the conditions and limitations 
of the time. It is not a question of producing a remake of this chapter of 
history, which is definitively closed. The new structure of the anti- 
imperialist struggles in the North and South have still to be invented 
almost from A to Z. 

Without claiming to be capable of more than formulating the question 
we are concerned with here, I propose to consider that this alternative 
construction depends first of all on derailing the U.S. plan for military 
control of the planet. This, in my opinion, is the necessary condition 
without which any democratic or social progress made anywhere will 
remain extremely vulnerable. 

Another world, a better one, of course, is possible. Objective 
conditions exist for it to be so. There is no historic determinism prior 
to history. Tendencies inherent in the capitalist system clash with the 
resistance of forces that do not accept the effects of these. Real history 
is therefore produced by this conflict between the capitalist expansionist 
approach and those derived from the resistance of social forces that run 
counter to that expansion. The development of ‘social struggles may 
bring different hegemonic blocs to power from those that govern the 
globalized neoliberal order in place, based on compromises between 
social interests whose diversity and divergence is acknowledged (capital- 
labor compromise blocs in capitalist centers, anti-compradore 
democratic-popular-national blocs in the peripheries). In this case, the 
state finds considerable room for maneuver in the context of a global 
system based on the principle of negotiated multipolarity. We must work 
to bring this about. Multipolarity is therefore synonymous with a real 
degree of autonomy for the states. This degree will be used in a given 
way defined by the social content of the state in question. 

The present is characterized by the deployment of a U.S. hegemonic 
plan on a global scale. This is currently the only plan to occupy the 
entire world scene. There is no longer any counter plan that aims to 
limit the area subjected to U.S. control, as was the case at the time of 
bipolarity (1945-90); beyond the ambiguity of its origin, the European 
project has entered a phase of self-effacement; the countries of the South 
(the non-aligned countries in the Group of 77) whose ambition during 
the Bandung period (1955-75) was to put up a common front to Western 
imperialism have given up; and China itself, which is going its own way, 
has barely the ambition to protect its national plan (which is itself 
ambiguous) and does not present itself as an active partner in the global 
system. . 

Russia, China, and India are three strategic adversaries to 
Washingtons plans. The powers in-office in these three countries are 
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probably increasingly aware of this, as they s seem to think that they can ° 
maneuver without clashing directly with the United States 
administration. A Euro-Asian rapprochement (Europe, Russia, China, and 
India) that would probably bring the rest of Asia and Africa with it and 
isolate the United States is certainly desirable and there- are some 
indications in this direction, but we are still a long way from seeing its 
manifestation putting an end to Europe’s Atlanticist choice: 

The challenges with which the construction of a real multipolar world 
is confronted are more serious than many “alterglobalists” think. In the 
short term, it is a matter of derailing Washington’s military plan. This is 
the condition that must be addressed in order to provide the degree of 
freedom necessary and without which any social and democratic progress 
-and any advance in the direction of the construction of a multipolar .. 
system will remain extremely vulnerable. 

The real. multipolar world will only become a reality when the four 
following conditions are fulfilled: 

X. Europe must be well and truly on the way to building “another 
social Europe” (and therefore engaged in the long transition to 

. global socialism) and it must begin its disengagement from its’ 

imperialist past and present. Clearly, this means more than simply 
abandoning Atlanticism and extreme neoliberalism. 

2. In China the path of socialism must prevail over the extremely 

adverse and illusory trend toward building a national capitalism that 

would be impossible to stabilize because it excludes the working 
class and peasant majorities. 

3. The countries of the South (peoples and states) must succeed in 
rebuilding a common front, which in turn provides room for 
maneuver and enables the popular classes not only to impose 
concessions in their favor but, beyond that, transforms the nature of 
the powers in place, replacing the dominant compradore blocs with 
national, popular, and democratic blocs. 

4. As regards the reorganization of the systems of national and 
international rights, progress must be made in a direction that 
reconciles respect for national sovereignty (by progressing from the 
sovereignty of the states to that of the people) with that of all 
individual and collective, political and social rights. 
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As authoritatively stated in an editorial in Nature, vol. 436, issue 


7049 (July 2005), “Cuba has developed a considerable [scientific] research - 


capability—perhaps more so than any other. developing country outside of 
Southeast Asia.” Cuba has been especially successful in establishing a 
. biotechnology industry that has effectively introduced drugs and vaccines 

of its own, along with a nascent pharmaceutical industry that has 
achieved considerable success in exports. Its agriculture and health 
sectors have been strong beneficiaries of its scientific research. As Nature 
observed:“It is worth asking how Cuba did it, and what lessons other 
countries might draw from it.” Indeed, the Cuban case is all the more 
surprising since it is not only.a poor country, but one that has been 


confronted for decades by a ruthless embargo imposed by the’ United 


States, which has been extended to scientific knowledge. Moreover, much 
of ‘Cuba’s scientific progress has occurred in the decade and a half since 
the fall of the Soviet Union, which previously had aided it economically 
and technologically. 

According to Nature, Cuba’s remarkable success can be partly 
explained by heavy investments in education at all levels, including the 
promotion of literacy and numeracy in its population as a whole. But 
more distinctive even than this. is the fact that Cuba’s science is 
“ruthlessly applied,” aimed at addressing social problems. “Cuba’s state- 
sponsored science is structured like a corporate research laboratory, 
except that its output consists of social outcomes, rather than 
commercial products.” Free from the commercial constraints that 
capitalism places on scientific development, Cuba has promoted a 
different organization of science for different ends, and therein has 
constituted its advantage. The following article by Dr. Agustin Lage 
Davila, the director of the Center for Molecular Immunology in Havana, 
explains the way in which socialism in the knowledge economy has 
revolutionized Cuban science, accounting for some of its most important 
achievements—Ed. _ 





This essay was adapted from Dr. Agustin Lage Davila, “La Economia del cono- 
cimiento y el socialism,” Cuba Socialista (November 2004) with the help of Ian 
MacDonald. It was translated from the Spanish by Leonard Morin. 


Dr. Agustin Lage Davila is director of the Center for Molecular Immunology in 
Havana, Cuba. 
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Beginning in the 1980s, the advanced capitalist countries entered a 
distinct phase of their economic development, a “Third Industrial 
Revolution” by some accounts, in which knowledge became the chief 
determinant of value and international competitiveness. Some have 
identified this “knowledge economy” by the emergence and mass ‘use of 
computer technology, others more .broadly with microelectronics and 
telecommunications. Another perspective identifies the process as the 
expansion of the service sector and information management, including 
the entertainment industry and the “production of affect.” 

It is not easy, given how little time has passed, to distinguish the 
external symptoms of ‘this transition from the essential underlying 
process. But what is immediately evident is that in the industries most 
closely associated with the knowledge economy—microelectronics, 
pharmaceuticals, and new materials—specialized knowledge is assuming 
a greater role in the production and circulation of value. Following from 
this, the product lifecycle has been greatly reduced through rapid 
technological obsolescence, intangible assets such as technologies and 
patents are themselves being produced as commodities, and the 
exclusive, private ownership of knowledge has become `a new basis for- 
the extraction of monopoly profit. 

Along with this tendency toward what we might ‘describe as the 
internalization of knowledge within the circuit of value, the transition to` ` 
a knowledge economy makes it vitally important that the workforce have 
progressively greater qualifications, motivation, and creativity and that 
society is capable of providing the underlying cultural and, educational 
basis for this kind of labor. The knowledge economy, therefore, requires 
more than the application of new knowledge and techniques in the high- 


tech sectors. More fundamentally, ‘it also demands that knowledge, ; 


education, motivation, culture, and creativity penetrate all of ORERE 
society in a conscious and self-reinforcing way. - 

In reflecting on Cuba’s experience with developing a biotechnology 
industry, this article raises critical questions that have not been 
sufficiently considered in the extensive literature on the knowledge 
economy. Neither has Cuban biotechnology been studied in any depth by 
those who understand it as protagonists. This is a pity, since reflection 
on the Cuban experience reveals contradictions between the knowledge 
economy and capitalist social relations, and how these contradictions 
can be overcome under socialism. 


The Rise of Biotechnology in Cuba 


Biotechnology is essentially the use of bacteria, yeasts, and animal 
and vegetable cells whose metabolism and biogynthetic capacity are 
oriented towards the fabrication of specific substances. Biotechnology is 
first and foremost a Peoouceon process 
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The technological preconditions for the expansion of this type of 
productive process were already in place in the 1970s, following the rise 
of the technologies of cloning, genetic engineering, and the technical 
capacity for cell cultivation on a large scale. 

The transformation of these technological preconditions into an 
industry began in a few locations in the United States at the end of the 
1970s and the early 1980s with the appearance of many small 
biotechnology. enterprises. The latter took advantage of a favorable 
economic climate in that country to mobilize risk capital from private 
investors and on the stock exchange. In Europe, a similar process did 
not commence until the-end of the 1980s, and access to risk capital did 
not occur there until the mid-1990s. Today, it is estimated that a little 
over 4,500 biotechnology companies: exist in the world, roughly 40 
percent of which are located in the United States and 40 percent in 
Europe, chiefly in England and Germany. In the rest of.the world, the 
industry is still in its infancy. 

In Cuba, under the very close guidance and leadership of Fidel, the 
Biological Front was created in 1981 and a process began of founding the 
research-production centers that maturéd in the 1980s and the first half 
of the 1990s. Foremost among these new centers: was the “Scientific 
Zone” west of Havana—a complex of more than forty institutions 
employing 12,000 workers and more than 7,000 scientists and engineers. 
On a lesser scale, biotechnology has been expanded to other provinces, 
chiefly Camaguey, Sancti Spiritus, Villa Clara, and Santiago de Cuba. 

With the hindsight of twenty years we can see how precocious Cuba 
was in developing an industry that was only beginning to emerge in a 
few very industrialized countries. The Cuban experience has been 
successful by any indicator one chooses to measure it by: the generation 
of ptoducts (biopharmaceuticals and vaccines), the impact on public 
health, patents, exports, cash flow, profit margins, or return on 
investment. For several years the Cuban biotechnology sector has 
operated with positive cash-flow. It has now recuperated the original 
investment and is producing surpluses for reinvestment. 

In and of itself, this result already constitutes a peculiarity of the 
Cuban experience, since more than half of the biotechnology companies 
that emerged in the United States at the beginning of the 1980s have not 
succeeded in achieving profitability and have ended up being ‘acquired 
chiefly by large pharmaceutical firms. It is estimated that currently only 
20 percent of North American and European biotechnology firms are self- 
financing, the rest rely on further injections of risk capital at the expense 
of future earnings. 

Viewed in comparison with other countries’ experiences in 
biotechnology, the Cuban case exhibits a complex of traits that make it 
unique. It occurs in a country of scarce resources, which is industrially 
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underdeveloped and subjected to the longest and most intense economic 
embargo known in history. It happens simultaneously with the 
disappearance of the European socialist bloc, which submerged the 
country into the economic crisis that we call the Special Period. In 
marked contrast to other countries, our biotechnology industry developed 
without foreign investment and is thus radically unlike the technology 
parks that have been created in various underdeveloped countries, where 
production is often based on sweatshop labor and no transfer of new 
knowledge or indigenous technical development occurs. 

We can identify three traits which we consider to be essential to 
Cuba’s success. 


1. The entire process is integrated within research-production-_ 


marketing centers. ; nE 


The principal Cuban biotechnology centers were built as research- 
production-marketing centers where the complete cycle (encompassing 
research, the production process, domestic distribution, and international 
marketing) is housed in the same administrative unit, In this manner, 
the often artificial barriers between the scientific institution and the 
factory have disappeared. 

The result is a rich flow of information where commercial and 
production considerations are brought into the research process and the 
intangible component of new knowledge contributes pricing criteria for 
fair negotiations of sales. This approach likewise creates. a shared sense 
of responsibility for the success of the complete process, in contrast to 
the compartmentalized responsibility found in organizations fragmented 
by specialization or private ownership. 

Bringing these processes together under one roof fostered cooperation 
and cross-fertilization among the distinct cultures and diverse ways of 
thinking of the laboratory researcher, the production engineer, the 
regulations specialist, and the marketing specialist—a collaboration that 
generates no small number of daily contradictions. Yet we have found 
that such contradictions are essentially creative. 

With regard to tangible investment, the scientific centers were built 
equipped with productive capacity. At the chief centers of the Scientific 
Zone of the City of Havana, for example, production currently occupies 
more than 60 percent of staff and operating expenses. This is an 
important distinction from the great majority of biotechnology companies 
in North America and Europe today, which outsource production to 
manufacturing firms. This can cause formidable bottlenecks due to 
limited productive capacity for the majority of biotechnological products 
that are undergoing clinical trials. 
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2. Export orientation coexists with domestic distribution and 


international cooperation. 

In small countries (even in industrialized small countries), the 
domestic market is not large enough to cover the high fixed costs of 
research and development (R&D) and quality control systems. We 
therefore recognized from the beginning that export orientation would be 
an essential precondition of the industry’s viability in Cuba. 

The industry’s relations with the world market are managed in various 
ways. One model involves outsourcing commercial representation for 
finished products. Another, more complex form involves entering into 
contracts with foreign companies for joint development of a new product. 
In these contracts, the foreign partner contributes risk capital for 
continuity of the project and carries out pre-sales payments in an amount 
that values the past knowledge created by the Cuban party. In return, it 
receives commercial rights in certain territories, which come into effect 
if the project generates a marketable product. Obviously, the Cuban party 
concedes a larger fraction of value added in this second model, but this 
can sometimes be compensated for in increased profitability if the foreign 
entity can deliver rapid and effective distribution. The socialist character 
of property ownership is non-negotiable, including both the tangible 
facilities and the employment of the qualified workforce. 

There is an inherent complexity to maintaining these external market 
relationships alongside internal socialist distribution relationships. On 
the one hand, our initic] experience alerts us to the possibility of unequal 
exchange in knowledge between rich and poor countries, where the 
determination of value criteria remains in the hands of the former. On 
the other hand, the foreign currency gained through exports finances the 
goods and services which the biotechnology centers provide the Cuban 
health care system.* This makes it possible to avoid giving the 
relationships between the biotechnology industry and our | ealth care 
system a market character and reflects a very important ideological 
concept: the Cuban people are not “a client.” On the contrary, they are 
the socialist owners of these institutions, and they are served as owners. 

One day this managed system of cross subsidization between 
production for the market and communist forms of distribution will be 
expanded to relationships with other countries of the third world. Even 
if we are still far from establishing “socialist” relationships of trade on a 
global scale, we are already anticipating this future in our health care 
cooperation with the Bolivarian Republic of Venezuela. 





*These services include the work of the Immunoassay Center in maintaining and 
developing a national network of laboratories for prenatal diagnostics, epidemiological 
monitoring, and blood safety and the work of the Neurosciences Center in social 
programs that serve the disabled. In many other cases, the Cuban centers are 
protagonists in national health care programs, as is the case with vaccination programs 
and remedial programs for AIDS, cancer, hepatitis, and other health problems. 
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3. Scientific research is treated as an investment. 

To the extent that scientific research has become more directly linked 
to the productive process, it has lost its character as a “budget expense” 
and has acquired the character of an investment with which it is possible 
to associate financial criteria. 

This is not a question of attempting to impose a deterministic focus 
on the process of research and development and much less to impose 
rigid planning—which would be impossible anyway. R&D projects treated 
as investments are distinguished from other investment plans precisely 
by their high risk component. One has to calculate the uncertainty. And 
yet the economic analysis of the projects, including the study of the 
sensitivity of the goals to the chief economic variables, generates 
knowledge of the limits to its viability. Researchers have come to 
understand that limits exist to their intuition for appreciating the 
economic feasibility of a project, limits which are based on the quantity 
of variables at play. 

Given the inherent uncertainty as to whether the search for a novel 
product will be successful (since research is by definition the sphere of 
the unknown result), making decisions cannot be mechanically linked to 
an analysis of probable cash flow and rate of return. Instead, the 
execution of this analysis constitutes an intellectual discipline that 
creates the habit of permanently examining the “complete cycle” of 
research-product-process-market and the strategy of differentiation with 
regard to competitiveness. It ends up contributing to the final objective 
of tightening the links between science and economics. Implementation 
of this analytic discipline has required, among other things, training 
scientific leaders in the techniques of integrated project management. 


Capitalism and the Knowledge Economy 

The concentrated wealth of the rich countries obviously allows them 
to make greater investments in research institutions and R&D, which in 
turn translates into higher indicators of scientific activity and economic 
growth. There is an assumed virtuous cycle here linking expanded 
knowledge and expanded accumulation. Countries of the South—Cuba 
included—cannot hope to match this level of investment. But the 
constraints we face in developing an advanced biotechnology industry 
with very limited resources forces us to think very carefully about the 
relationships between science and the economy, since it cannot simply be 
assumed that expenditures on research will promote our economic goals. 
Of ‘necessity, therefore, we are forced to think very carefully about the 
social practice of scientific research itself. 

A common conception of scientific research understands it to be a 
type of structured, transferable, specialized, and generalizable knowledge. 
There is also, however, another category of economically relevant 
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knowledge, which is: 

1. Collective: incorporated neither in any person nor in any specific 
document, but absorbed into the system of work relationships and 
procedures of the productive organization. It is in the culture of the 
enterprise. 

2. Interdisciplinary: produced from pieces of information that stem from 
very dissimilar specialties and fields of knowledge. 

3, Concrete: difficult to generalize and linked to very specific 
production and service applications. 

4. Tacit: difficult to formalize in rules and sometimes difficult to 
explain. 

5. Local: generated and utilized within particular productive 
organizations. 

Both structured and tacit forms of knowledge represent extreme 
cases. Economic knowledge relevant to real-life applications is a 
combination of both types: structured and generalizable knowledge 
(“scientific” in the conventional sense) and tacit, concrete knowledge. 
The point to stress is that the efficient management of knowledge, 
intended to strengthen its role in the economy, has to take into account 
both extreme forms and their combinations. 

“Managing” knowledge for the productive organization of the new 
economy means identifying it when it is generated, capturing it or 
securing it in patents or in standards of the products and processes, 
evaluating it, putting it into circulation, and transferring it in an 
organized manner through training activities. All of these are concrete 
tasks. 

To insist that this social and intangible process of producing new 
knowledge occur through market relationships creates a number of 
problems. The question of who owns knowledge is itself absurd. If 
anything is a purely social product, then surely it is knowledge, which is 
so dependent on culture and prior common property. However, the 
tendency under capitalism, and especially now with the shift to a 
knowledge economy under neoliberalism, is precisely to impose the 
commodity form on knowledge itself. 

The most obvious expression of this attempt is the creation of so- 
called intellectual property (an intrinsically contradictory term), which in 
the fields of science and technology is chiefly expressed in the form of 
patents. Today, intellectual property is claimed over scientific results 
that only a few years ago would have been published and_ freely 
accessible. To an increasing extent, researchers in practically any project 
will find that many items of knowledge required for furthering a project 
are already the property of someone who has the right to exclude others 
from its use. The transaction costs can be enormous and discouraging, 
and the whole system’ becomes an obstacle to scientific research. 
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As the knowledge economy penetrates every sector of the conventional 
economy, the fundamental contradiction of capitalism between the social 
character of production and the private character of appropriation will 
become more acute and unsustainable. The “market economy” itself, 
today so lauded by those who can afford to give it their praise, will turn 
into an impediment to the development of the productive forces, as 
Marx anticipated. 

The scope of what bourgeois economists call “market failure” will 
exparid beyond the social sphere and occupy more and more of the area 
of material production and commerce. Capitalism, with its vocation for 
the short-term, may exhibit advantages for immediate profit in the 
traditional economy, advantages that it can achieve by sacrificing human 
development, social justice, and the environment. But as the productive 
forces progress toward a new type of economy, those advantages will be 
eroded. - T i 

Evidence of this process is beginning to appear: The recent fall-in the 
prices of high-tech stocks in industrialized countries; the unprofitability 
of the majority of biotechnology firms; and the dependence of the U.S. 
high-tech sector on military spending, which meanwhile leads to the 
monstrosity and absurdity of the use of war as an economic stimulus. 
This phenomenon of financing scientific research and technological 
development for military purposes, which can be seen in many developed 
countries, is not only a symptom of the dangers that the prevailing 
ideology in the power circles of world capitalism creates for humanity. It 
is also a symptom of the growing incapacity of the market economy to 
insert scientific research in a rational, efficient, and peaceful manner into 
the tapestry of society’s economic relationships. | 


The Socialist Alternative 


The neoliberal ideologue is mistaken (intentionally or not) in 
assuming that market forces will promote economic productivity and 
that chis will ultimately generate social development. It is out of 
solidarity, altruism, and a sense of justice that we invest in education, 
culture, and development of our human capital. It would be naive on our 
part, however, to assume that this investment will spontaneously result 
in a fruitful interaction between science and the economy and 
development of material production based on knowledge and high 
technology. The process is not spontaneous—it must be directed. 

The incipient Cuban experience demonstrates that success is possible, 
even in the context of industrial underdevelopment and the paranoid 
hostility of imperialism. The Cuban strategy has understood and 
addressed the need to form massive, highly-qualified human capital with 
motivation and commitment. This process of education is not a distal 
consequence, but a prerequisite of economic growth. 
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It will be necessary to evaluate in detail both positive outcomes as 
well as any tactical errors in each of the experiences that have been 
undertaken. We must draw the conclusions that enable us to continue 
building and reinforcing the links between scientific research, the 
management of knowledge, and the economic performance of our socialist 
enterprises. This evaluation must include every sector of the economy, 
and these links must be extended, as has already begun, to the structure 
of our foreign trade. 

Ours is a new and creative path. There is no one to imitate. There is 
much to be done, but we can do it, and the people of Cuba, socialist 
owners of our economy, demand that we do it right. 


MONTHLY REVIEW Fifry Years Ago 


An uprising of classic form and proportions took place in Hungary. It 
was drowned in blood by the Soviet army. These are simple facts which 
no amount of arguing and no conceivable new evidence can change. 

After these events, we do not see how the feelings of any socialist 
toward the Soviet Union can remain unchanged. Any claim the Soviet 
Union had to moral leadership of the world socialist movement is now 
extinguished. 

In saying this, we do not mean to imply that the Soviet crime in 
Hungary is unique. It is similar to crimes that have been committed a 
hundred times in the history of imperialist expansion—to that, for 
example, which the French are committing right now in Algeria. That 
most Americans and Europeans will make a sharp distinction only proves 
that they value the liberty and lives of advanced white peoples more than 
they do of backward colored peoples. 

But the Soviet action in Hungary was a crime nevertheless, and it is 
more, not less, reprehensible for having been committed by a socialist 
country. No attempt can or should be made to conceal or minimize the 
enormous damage done to the cause of socialism in the last days of 
October and the first days of November, 1956... 

Evidently we have to do in Eastern Europe with extremely powerful 
historical forces which no country, no matter how strong it may be, can 
hope to suppress. The re-Stalinizers may not realize this and they may 
still do enormous damage in making the attempt. But they will fail, just 
as they have failed in the past. 


—Leo Huberman and Paul M. Sweezy, “Assessing the Damage,” 
Monthly Review, December 1956 
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Pushing the Clock Hands Back 


MARGE PIERCY 


Important bloated men squat on the facts 
thinking they can hide them with their weight: 
men who think their power like King Canute 
ordering the sea to behave, can abolish 

the eons slow inexorable rise of mountains, 

the branching and dying of species, wind 

and water that will grind the Himalayas to dust. 


They lean on the hands of the cosmic clock 
protesting time itself, legislating false history. 
Time does not end. Only civilizations 

mad with power and drunk with riches, 
building war machines that drain hope 

and money from the poor and the formerly 
middle class which is itself going extinct. 


Time does not end, but species do. 

Let us vote and rejoice to join our relatives 
the dodo, the great auk and tyrannosaurus. 
Time wears all egos down to: blowing dust 
although presidents, CEOs and preachers 
stand tall and wave their bravado like a red 
cape trying to stop change. It always comes. 


Copyright 2006 Marge Piercy, Box 1473, Wellfleet MA 02667 





Marge Piercy’s most recent novel is Sex Wars: A Novel of the Turbulent Post- 
Civil War Period (New York: William Morrow, 2005), and her newest book of poetry 
is The Crooked Inheritance (Knopf, 2006). 
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«Capt You See it Coming? 
MARGE PIERCY 


Fires crackle in the brittle trees 
bled dry by drought, the grass, 
bleached straw on the dusty hills 
where rain no longer falls 

in what used to be its season. 


Polar bears fight to the death 

on floating islands of loose 

ice that once were solid. 

They are starving as sea bird 

nests float like uprooted bladderwrack. 


Bread baskets of the plains 

will blow in the long arid winds 
as dust. The rice fields 

will go under rising tides. 

The only catch for fishermen— 


huge beached shoals of dying 
creatures whose waters have 
grown lethally warm. What do 
we do to solve this disaster we 
are creating for all living 


on this planet except beetles 
cockroaches and flies? 

We conquer more oil. 

We burn more oil and coal. 
We burn and we burn and 


we burn. Our smoke rises 
stinking incense to the heavens 
while we drown out grand 
children in refuse and oily muck. 
Gentlemen, start your engines. 





Copyright 2006 Marge Piercy, Box 1473, Wellfleet MA 02667 
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Race and Poverty: An Exchange 
"DAVID ROEDIGER 


In his generally valuable “Six Points on Class” in the July-August 
2006 issue of Monthly Review, Michael Zweig produces a statistic that 
goes to the heart of the issues of race and class that the issue so well 
raised. Professor Zweig writes that “in the United States two-thirds of 
all poor people are white.” If this were true, since the white U.S. 
population is now below 70 percent of total population, this would mean 
that white poverty rates roughly mirror those of people of color. In fact, 
however, the census bureau figures for 2004 give a quite different picture 
(see http://www.infoplease.com/ipa/A0904269.html for the most accessible 
summary). 

Zweig apparently uses the official poverty line to determine poverty as 
he pairs his observation on white poverty with the fact that three- 
quarters of African Americans “are not poor,” a figure that only makes 
sense using official figures. Those figures show that of the 37 million 
people in poverty in the United States in that year less than 17 million 
were white. Black and Latina/o poverty accounted for well over 18 million 
of the poor. Whites in poverty accounted for 45.6 percent, not two- 
thirds, of the total. Zweig’s statistic could only hold if the highly 
racialized poverty of Latinas/os were treated as simply “white.” 

Moreover, that poverty rates are clearly tied to race is forcefully 
demonstrated by the census. For whites, the rate was 8.6 percent; for 
African Americans, 24.4 percent and for Latinas/os (in the census termed 
Hispanics), 22.5 percent. On average, blacks and Latinas/os were over 2.7 
times as likely to be in poverty as whites. Among the desperately poor 
the same disparities held, with 11.7 percent of African Americans having 
income below 50 percent of the poverty level as against 4.4 percent of 





David Roediger teaches history at the University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign. 
His most recent book is Working toward Whiteness: How America’s Immigrants 
Became White: The Strange Journey from Ellis Island to the Suburbs (Perseus 
Publishing, 2006). 

_ Michael Zweig teaches economics and is director of the Center for Study of 
‘ Working Class Life at the State University of New York at Stony Brook. He is the 
author of The Working Class Majority: America’s Best Kept Secret (Cornell University 
Press, 2000) and editor of What’s Class Got to Do with It? American Society in the 
Twenty-First Century (Cornell University Press, 2004). 
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whites. Black children suffered poverty at a rate of 33.2 percent, Latina/o 
children at 28.9 percent, and white children at 10.5 percent. 

Where levels of racial disparity are concerned, the poverty figures are 
far from the most dramatic indices of inequality. Family wealth and male 
incarceration rates show Latinas/os and African Americans disadvantaged 
by factors as high as five- to ten-fold in comparison to whites. 

None of this, of course, discredits Zweig’s important point that U.S. 
capitalism produces great misery across the whole population or his 
desire to educate regarding the centrality of the worker/capitalist 
division. But combating that misery and unifying workers requires 
attention to stark disparities across racial lines. As Zweig aptly observes, 
much of the mystification about the United States as a middle-class 
society rests squarely on the racial typing of the poor and working poor 
as black and Latina/o, leaving “whites” supposedly different, united, and 
middle class. 

This mystification thrives not because there has been too much 
emphasis on struggles for racial justice but rather because those struggles 
have not made enough gains (and by and large have not been seen as 
central to producing conditions for united working-class action). Given 
obscene patterns of segregation and the huge differential in rates of 
poverty, the casting of communities of color as different and 
dysfunctional rests not only on ideological obfuscations by elites but 
also on real patterns of racial inequality. Combating those inequalities, as 
well as educating on common class interests across the color line is 
necessary for forward motion to occur. 


MICHAEL ZWEIG 


Roediger correctly reports that U.S. census data show that less than 
half of poor people in the United States are non-Hispanic whites, and 
that the poverty rate of Hispanics is nearly triple that of non-Hispanic 
whites. But those same data show that most Hispanics in the United 
States report themselves to be white, although some identify as black, or 
as another of the racial categories offered in census questionnaires. 

The problem here is that for census purposes “Hispanic” is not a 
“race.” A more detailed examination of white poverty will reveal that it 
is disproportionately concentrated among Hispanics and other ethnic 
minorities. But it seems perverse to insist that Hispanics who identify 
themselves as white be excluded from that identity by analysts of race 
because many Hispanics are poor. Given the mixed racial experience of 
Hispanics in their home countries, and in their self-identification here, 
Roediger’s desire to acknowledge the “highly racialized poverty of 
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Latinas/os” seems to me a wrong approach to the clarity that might 
emerge from a more nuanced understanding of white people in this 
country. 

My main analytic, empirical, and political point remains that poverty 
in the United States is not best understood as a racial outcome, despite 
the very important fact that poverty is disproportionately experienced 
among minorities. The mystification that Roediger agrees we need to 
dispel—stereotyping the poor as dysfunctional minorities separate from 
an imagined united white middle class—requires us to emphasize that 
poverty also extends deeply into white communities, whose suffering 
deserves more than our grudging acknowledgment. 


A 


EA 


Recently, we have heard a great deal about America’s greatest 
generation. Harry Magdoff is, along with many others in the Monthly 
Review community, the true heart of the greatest generation of 
Americans. He fought for the unemployed in the depression; he played a 
vital role in the war against fascism; he bravely endured when the right 
wing tried to destroy America’s progressive voices. 

When a generation of young Americans wanted to know how it was 
possible that the United States would make war on the distant nation of 
Vietnam, Harry patiently taught them that imperialism, despite the end 
of the colonial period, still was a dominant force in the relations between 
nations. Always ready to articulate the needs of the poor, the outcast 
and the deprived, Harry has been a pillar of support for those who 
believe that economic justice is worth fighting for. Harry’s wisdom, his 
loyalty to the wretched of the earth, his constant courage in the face of 
tough times, have all provided an invaluable example for those of us in 
later generations. 

. —Bernie Sanders, U.S. Senator-Elect, Vermont 
(CongratulationsBernie!), 
Imperialism Today Conference, Burlington, Vermont, May 3, 2003 
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In a survey of the Iraqi population, the results of which were released 
last June, 76 percent of those surveyed gave as their first choice “to 
control Iraqi oil” when asked to choose three reasons that the United 
States invaded Iraq. The next most common answers were “to build 
military bases” and “to help Israel.” Less than 2 percent picked “to 
bring democracy to Iraq” as their first choice (University of Michigan 
News Service, June 14, 2006 [http://www.nsumich.edu], U.S. News & 
World Report, August 17, 2006). In the United States the “blood for oil” 
explanation for the war is regularly scorned by the powers that be, 
including the corporate media. However, there is no way of getting 
around the fact that nearly all questions regarding Iraq return in one way 
or another to oil. 

How then do we explain Washington’s fervent denials that the 
United States has any interest in owning or controlling Iraqi’s oil? At 
about the same time that the above-mentioned survey was released, 
President George W. Bush, having just returned from a quick trip to Iraq, 
declared on the White House lawn: “The oil belongs to the Iraqi people. 
It’s their asset.” Moreover, Iraq’s oil reserves were conspicuously 
excluded from the sweeping privatization of the economy introduced by 
the US. proconsul Paul Bremer in 2003 and 2004. The United States 
early on vowed to the entire world that all decisions on Iraq’s oil would 
be determined by a future democratically elected Iraqi government. 

The truth, however, is that plans have been underway for some time, 
beginning even before the invasion, to ensure U.S. and British domination 
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of Iraqi oil. When neoconservatives in the early days of the occupation 
proposed the privatization of oil resources what they were referring to 
was legal ownership of the oil reserves in the ground, prior to extraction 
of the oil. It was this form of privatization that Washington adamantly 
rejected. But private ownership of oil in this sense exists in no country 
of the world except the United States and was never a.genuine option. 
The real issues of privatization are not who owns the oil in the ground, 
but who gets the revenue from the oil once it is extracted and who 
controls its development and exploitation. 

Classical oil imperialism in the early decades of the twentieth century 
took the form of long-term concessions that the colonial countries and 
their giant oil companies imposed on the oil-producing countries in the 
periphery. The corporations of the colonial powers took charge of 
the development and exploitation of oil fields and got the revenue 
from the sale of the oil, paying royalties and taxes to the governments of 
the subject states. By the early 1970s, however, most large oil- producing 
states in the third world had managed to break away from this system, 
nationalizing their oil industries. In the nationalized model, which 
included all major oil producers in the Middle East, the development of 
the oil fields, the extraction of the oil, and the selling of it were all in 
the hands of the oil states themselves—although they often entered into 
various technical agreements with foreign oil companies. 

With the old imperial concessions model increasingly no longer 
feasible, Western oil companies and their governments concocted a new 
model called the “production sharing agreement” (PSA). PSAs provide 
political camouflage while embodying the material equivalent of the old 
concessions regime. The oil states appear to retain control, but both the 
revenue stream and decisions on the development of oil fields are under 
the control of the giant oil corporations, which are in a position to reap 
enormous profits from the extraction and sale of the oil in accord with 
these agreements. The future actions of oil states are severely constrained 
under such agreements, since provisions in the PSAs make them immune 
to the passage of any subsequent legislation that might alter the basic 
rules. PSAs grant to corporations exclusive rights to exploit oil reserves 
for decades. Moreover, they allow them to “book” these reserves as 
assets, increasing the total asset value of their companies. 

Although PSAs are not uncommon for small oil producing countries 
with high extraction costs, often involving offshore fields, they are non- 
existent among major Middle East producers, and only cover about 12 - 
percent of oil reserves worldwide. Of the seven biggest oil exporting 
countries (including Iraq) only Russia, as a result of the Western- 
dominated shock therapy regime after the collapse of the Soviet Union, 
has PSAs, but these are extremely controversial, costing the state 
billions of dollars, and additional ones are unlikely to be signed (Greg 
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Muttitt, Crude Designs: The Rip-Off of Iraq’s Oil Wealth [PLAT- FORM, 
2005] http:/Awww.carbonweb.org). 

The Iraqi government is required to complete its final oil law by the 
end of this month in accord with an agreement concluded with the IMF 
a year ago. The new draft oil law was written mainly by Washington and 
London and by the representatives of the giant oil corporations. As 
leading British oil industry analyst and critic Greg Muttitt observed in 
Foreign Policy in Focus (http://www.fpif.org, August 28, 2006): “Last 
month, the administration and major oil companies reviewed and 
commented on a new law governing Iraq’s crucial oil sector, before it 
has even been seen by the Iraqi parliament” (emphasis added). Although 
written behind closed doors, it is clear that the new draft legislation 
strongly promotes PSAs. While the actual details of the draft legislation | 
are not yet public, in an earlier stage of negotiations over the Iraqi oil 
industry it appeared that foreign companies would be given control of all 
currently undeveloped Iraqi oil fields, potentially allocating to global oil 
corporations control over 80 percent or more of Iraq’s known oil reserves. 
For the first time in more than three decades, since Iraqi oil was 
nationalized in 1975 under Saddam Hussein, foreign firms would gain 
control of Iraq’s oil, booking it under their own assets. Given the 
present occupation, U.S. and British firms would obviously be well 
positioned to obtain the lion’s share of such contracts. 


En 


Last July~August’s special issue of Monthly Review on “Aspects of 
Class in the United States” has been a big hit and will be published in 
summer 2007 by Monthly Review Press in an expanded book form with 
additional contributors under the editorship of MR associate editor 
` Michael Yates. Those interested in this special issue and the. 
forthcoming book should also be drawn to a DVD released by the Media 
Education Foundation in 2005 entitled Class Dismissed: How TV Frames 
the Working Class. The video features a number of analysts of class and 
the media including MR/Monthly Review Press authors Barbara 
Ehrenreich, Robin Kelley, and Michael Zweig. 

We are pleased to acknowledge that our friend and MR author 
Immanuel Wallerstein received an award for life-time achievement this 
year from the Marxist Sociology Section of the American Sociological 
Association. In his acceptance remarks, he discussed the long transition 
from capitalism to a more egalitarian world. Congratulations Manny! 
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reserves have been desperate to be give: a chence to d.velop Iraq’s oilfields.” 
One British Petroleum official is quotcc as saying, “The whole industry is 
interested in Iraq, including us.” “Frora 2 global perspective,” the Financial 
Times tells its mostly corporate readers, “Iraq’s oil is becoming increasingly 
important to overall supply as demand accelerates, from China in particular, 
and output from fields in the U.S., Euicpe and parts of Asia slows with their 
advancing age.” Iraq’s production, the Financial Times contends, needs to 
increase by 4.9 percent every year until .030 to meet world demand. 

The main obstacle to this “Oil Groups Dream” is of course lack of 
security, which greatly magnifies risks. Iraq needs to be under firm strategic, 
military control. This means that it must ried over by either a strong but 
exceedingly compliant state or by an impcrial force (or more likely some 
combination of the two). Only in this way can the decades-long production- 
sharing agreements and the vast potential protits to be derived from them be 
secured. As the same BP official states, “The security situation would have to 
improve dramatically if oil companies like us were to commit themselves to 
long-term exploration and development.” This boils down to finding a way of 
making sure that the Iraqi oil fields remain within the U.S. empire. 

It is from this vantage point, in winch Iraqi oil looms ever larger, that 
we can understand the main features of the Iraq Study Group Report, the most 
comprehensive plan yet available for ending the war in Iraq while securing 
U.S. power over the country. Contrary to the initial media accounts, this report 
by the bipartisan foreign policy “realists’(James Baker II, Lee Hamilton, and 
their co-authors) is not simply about how the United States-can exit from Iraq. 
Rather it seeks to do so while retaining the spoils seized in the war. 
Maintaining contro] over Iraq thus still takes precedence over complete 
withdrawal. The empire it seems has not yet admitted failure and while 
wounded is still seeking to dictate the terms. 

The Iraq Study Group actually envisions a “surge” of U.S. troops in Iraq in 
the immediate future to accelerate the formation of a strong Iraqi army and to 
stabilize Baghdad. Thus their report states that “the United States should 
significantly increase the number of U.S. military personnel, including combat 
troops, imbedded in and supporting Iraqi Army units.” 

Indeed, the bipartisan “realists” envision something more like a 
partial withdrawal and redeployment of U.S. forces than a complete 
withdrawal from Iraq. Here it is important to recognize that despite the 
report’s insistence that “all combat brigades not necessary for force protection 
could be out of Iraq” by early 2008, this is understood as still leaving a large 
role for U.S. troops: in the areas of “force protection,” as “units embedded 
with Iraqi forces, in rapid-reaction and special operations teams, and in 
training, equipping, advising..and search and rescue”..as well as intelligence 
and other support operations—all of which are included in the Iraq Study 
Group Report recommendations. Indeed, the plan offered by the Iraq Study 
Group would involve multiplying by as much as five times the number of U.S. 
troops embedded in Iraqi forces for an indefinite period. 

Further, we are told that “a vital mission of the U.S. military would be to 
maintain [indefinitely] rapid-reaction teams and special operations teams. 


(continued on page 64) 
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These teams would be available to undertake strike missions against al Qaeda 
in Iraq when the opportunity arises, as well as for other missions considered 
vital by the U.S. commander in Iraq.” The U.S. would also continue to train the 
Iraq police forces, while moving the “police commandos” of the national police 
(paramilitary death squads originally promoted by the United States—see 
“Commentary from” Monthly Review, May 2006) into the Iraqi Army, where 
the United States would have greater control over their counterinsurgency 
operations 

In case there should be a misunderstanding about the continuing U.S. 
military role in Iraq, the report explicitly states: “Even after the United States 
has moved all combat brigades out of Iraq we would maintain a considerable 
military presence in the region, with our still significant force in Iraq and with 
our powerful air, ground, and naval deployments in Kuwait, Bahrain, and 
Qatar, as well as an increased presence in Afghanistan” (italics added). These 
forces would be available to support the Iraqi government, block the 
disintegration of the country, fight terrorism, train equip and support the Iraqi 
troops, and deter foreign aggression. In short, they would be available for all 
conceivable military missions necessary to control Iraq and to limit its 
“sovereignty” to that of a subservient neo-colony. 

` The Iraq Study Group’s widely noted Recommendation 22 underscores 

that “the President should state that the United States does not seek permanent 
military bases in Iraq.” But the next sentence in that recommendation 
undermines the first by declaring: “If the Iraq government were to request a 
temporary base or bases, then the U.S. government could consider that request 
as it would in the case of any other government.” Such “temporary” bases can 
obviously be of very long duration. 

The most ominous statement in the Iraq Study Group Report relates to 
the dismemberment of the country. The United States, the report says, should 
not support political “devolution to three regions” and thus the weakening, as 
critics suggest, of a strong Arab oil state. Nevertheless: “If events were to move 
irreversibly in this direction, the United States should manage the situation 
to..minimize regional instability. The United States should support as much as 
possible central contro] by government authorities in Baghdad, par `zularly on 
the question of oil revenues.” Although this might be read as U.S. support for 
stability in Iraq and for fair distribution of oil, it is more credirle to 
understand it as a statement of the need to maintain the empire of oil, ¿bove 
all other ends: including the continuation of Iraq as viable a nation-state, and 

the prevention of its dismemberment. 

i All of this points to the fact that the U.S. empire has not entirely 
failed in Iraq, at least not yet. From the standpoint of powerful vested interests 
in the United States, the Iraq War may still be seen as worth the costs. Oil 
after all is more valuable than blood, especially the blood of others (including 
the innocent). Iraq may be a political disaster but it remains an economic and 
geopolitical prize of incalculable dimensions. As a result the empire is not yet 
letting go. We remain in an age of Naked Imperialism. 
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In line with this the Iraq Study Group Report’s Recommendation 63 
states: (1) “The United States should encourage investment in Iraq’s oil 
sector by the international community and by international energy 
companies,” and (2) “The United States should assist Iraqi leaders to 
reorganize the national oil industry as a commercial enterprise, in order to 
enhance efficiency, transparency, and accountability.” In other words, the 
goal is the privatization of the Iraqi oil industry to an extent that does not 
currently exist for any major petroleum exporting country. This will open 
up the country’s oil fields to full exploitation by foreign corporations (in 
which U.S. and British oil multinationals are expected to dominate). The 
new production sharing agreements will so enhance the value of the global 
energy firms that enter into these contracts that these corporations will be 
able to book the value of the Iraqi oil production/reserves that they control, 
as assets in their own corporate accounts (see “Commentary from” Monthly 
Review, December 2006). 

Given the antiwar movement’s earlier “No Blood for Oil” slogan, 
the U.S. political and economic establishment and the U.S. corporate media 
have of course done everything they can to conceal and downplay the 
significance of oil in the Iraq equation. This can be seen in a front page 
article in the New York Times on December 9" entitled “Iraqis Near Deal 
on Distribution of Oil Revenues,” addressing the new Iraqi oil law. The 
article focuses entirely on the issue of the distribution of oil revenues 
between Shiites, Kurds and Sunnis, a crucial issue in the formation of a 
new Iraqi state. But something is missing. Nowhere in its extensive and 
detailed analysis does the New York Times mention that in the new law 
the Iraqi oil industry is to be effectively privatized, with real control over 
the oil reserves turned over largely to foreign corporations through 
production-sharing agreements that no major oil exporter has accepted 
willingly. l 

To be sure, Recommendation 23 of the Iraq Study Group Report would 
appear to have helped alleviate all such concerns by declaring that “The 
President should restate that the United States does not seek to control 
Iraq’s oil.” But the fact that the President Bush is asked to “restate” this 
suggests that his original statement to this effect was not believed by the 
Iraqis, and for good reason. Although the United States has offered 
“guarantees” of Iraq’s de jure control over its own oil, the production- 
sharing agreements in the draft petroleum law are designed to wrest from 
it de facto control. 

The non-treatment of this issue by the New York Times contrasts 
sharply with the analysis only two days before in London’s Financial 
Times (December 7, 2006) in an article entitled “Oil Groups Dream of Day 
They Can Enter Iraq.” There we are told: “Political squabbles have 
overshadowed what could be the historic aspect of the legislation: ..the 
law is expected finally to reverse the 1972 nationalization of the industry. 
According to drafts now circulating, it would allow various forms of 
foreign partnership, possibly including production-sharing agreements. 
Such contracts are preferred by oil companies..giving them greater scope 
for gain if oil prices rise.” Further, the Financial Times states: “Big oil 
multinationals struggling to increase their own production and add to 

(continued on page 63) 
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In an article entitled “ Capital, Technology and Development”*, Harry 
Magdoff, refuting the myth of bourgeois social science that capital and 
technology are the magic which will bring the entire world into the 
Garden of Eden wrote ~ “Since the obstacles to. successful capitalist 
development (in third -world countries) are today so gigantic, the pursuit 
of industrialization inevitably involves the accumulation of capital at the 
expense of keeping the masses down. Agriculture remains backward,, 
investment is insufficient to cure unemployment in urban and rural areas,, 
and wages are kept at pitifully low levels to provide adequate incentives, 
for entrepreneurs. Production decisions are, and must be, made to satisfyl 
the desires of the middle-and upper-income sectors of the population, thoset 
that have the money to buy. The technology introduced is the kind most 
favored by, and closely tied in with, foreign capital, since this is th 
technology best suited for profit-making and for squeezing into some of thy 
interstices of foreign trade. Brazil is an outstanding example of what I am 
referring to. Brazil has been successful in taking a significant step forwarc 
in industrialization—one in which native capitalists havé actively 
participated, along with foreign investors from a number of advancec 
capitalist states. With what consequences? The real wages of the workin 
class have declined and the backward agricultural regions have remainec 
stagnant and poverty-stricken.” Today, thirty years later, every word ring 
true for India. . 
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Transient Servitude 

The U.S. Guest Worker Program for Exploiting Mexican 
and Central American Workers 

RICHARD D. VOGEL 





1. 
Introduction 


Defining moments in the history of a nation are time and again 
overshadowed by the drama of war. These critical events are often 
domestic policy decisions that affect the immediate state of a country 
and have serious consequences for the future. Significant examples in 
U.S. history include: the initial decision of the revolutionary government 
to found a republic dedicated to the lofty principles of “life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness” but embracing slavery, a contradiction that 
ultimately led to civil” war; the decision to prematurely end 
reconstruction efforts in the South after the Civil War, a policy reversal 
which allowed the long-term oppression and exploitation of the 
emancipated slaves and their descendents; and the decision during the 
Second World War to encourage the mass migration of poor African 
Americans from the rural South to the industrial centers of the Midwest 
and Northeast to support the war economy, a haphazard resettlement 
program that resulted in the ghettoization and continued oppression of a 
significant national minority. l 

The United States is currently at war and, simultaneously, at another 
historical crossroad of domestic policy that will not only undermine the 
economic life of working people, but will tax the social and political 
institutions of the nation at large. The stakes of the unfolding U.S. 
strategy to exploit millions of Mexican and Central American laborers as 
transient servants through a national guest worker program are 
staggering. Since a major component of the plan is to recruit or deport 
the unauthorized migrant population currently residing and working in 
the United States, a look at the target population suggests the scope of 
the strategy and its consequences. 





Richard D. Vogel (irvogel@aim.com) is an independent socialist writer. He is the 
author of Stolen Birthright: The U.S. Conquest of the Mexican People, http:// 
houstonculture.org/hispanic/conquest.html. 
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l Chart 1: Unauthorized migrants living in the United States, 1980-2005 
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Source: Adapted from “Unauthorized Migrants: Numbers and Çharacteristics,” March 
7, 2006, http://www.pewhispanic.org. 


Chart 1 depicts the trend of unauthorized migrants living in the 


“United States from 1980 through 2005.* The trend line in the chart 


records a steady growth in that sector of the population for the last 
twenty-five years. Since the ,mid-1990s, that populations growth has 
been: meteoric. It is important to note that the apparent decline during 
the late 1980s was actually produced by legalization measures that 
removed many immigrants from the unauthorized population count but 
did not decrease the actual number of immigrants in the country. Current 
estimates put the total unauthorized population living in the United 
States at 11.1-12 million people. These people are a primary target of the 
U.S. transient servitude program. 

Chart 2 offers more essential information about this target population 
by identifying current unauthorized migrants in the U.S. by country of 
origin. 





* This article draws heavily on demographic research developed and published by the 
Pew Hispanic Center (http://www.pewhispanic.org), which is widely recognized for its 
validity and is used to formulate U.S. immigration policy. 
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Chart 2: Country of origin of the unauthorized migrant population in the 
United States, March 2005 
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Source: Adapted from “The Size and Characteristics of the Unauthorized Migrant 
Population in the U.S.,” March 2007, http://www.pewhispanic.org. 


Chart 2 shows that, although unauthorized migrants from all over the 
world reside and work in the United States, almost 80 percent of the 
total are citizens of Mexico and other Latin American (primarily Central 
American) countries. This overwhelming majority status establishes that 
the primary target population for the transient servitude program will be 
the citizens of Mexico and Central American countries currently residing 
in the United States and suggests that most of new migrant workers 
who will be recruited through a national guest worker program will be 
from those regions. 

A short history of the prior U.S. exploitation of the Mexican and 
Central American people is essential for understanding the implications 
of the latest program aimed at this target population. 


2. 


A History of Exploitation 


The United States has subjected the Mexican people to relentless 
exploitation since the inequitable war of 1846-48. Despite U.S. treaty 
obligations to respect the civil and property rights of Mexican citizens 
that resided in the territory seized during the war, efforts, both legal 
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and illegal, to displace them from the land and reduce them to wage 
labor status began before hostilities ended. During the last half of the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, displaced and migrant Mexicans 
were employed extensively in mining, agriculture, and railroad 
construction in the West and Southwest. 

The manpower demand produced by the First World War led to 
active’ recruitment by U.S. labor contractors in ‘Mexico, not only to 
replace the rural U.S. workers who were drafted, but also for the 
booming manufacturing sector of the U.S. economy. The governments of 
both nations facilitated this mass migration of Mexican workers andi 
cooperated in the establishment of a gatekeeper border policy that has 
continued to allow workers from Mexico to enter the United States. 
when the economy is hot and restrict their passage during periods of' 
economic recession. 

The institutionalization of Mexican workers as a reserve labor pool 
for U.S. capitalism has produced waves of migration to the North, and, 
periodically, led to mass, and in some instances, forced, deportations. 
During the Great Depression, and later during the severe economic 
recession that followed the Korean War, large numbers of Mexican 
migrants were summarily deported to Mexico. - 

Despite periodic political backlashes against Mexicans in the United 
States, the demand for their labor has endured. Even the second forced 
deportation, Operation Wetback, which targeted Mexican communities 
across the nation, did not stop the use of Mexican workers as 
agricultural laborers through the infamous Bracero Program. 


- The Bracero Program 


The history of the Bracero Program, an indentured servitude program 
which allowed for the temporary migration of Mexican agricultural 
workers to the United States from 1942 to 1964, is important because of 
its impact on the lives of millions of Mexican workers. In addition, it 
was the first bilateral agreement regulating migrant labor between the 
two nations. The Bracero Agreement offers the historical and legal 
precedent for the program currently being developed for the mass 
exploitation of Mexican and Central American workers in the United 
States. 

Chart 3 captures the dynamics of the Bracero Program. The time line 
in chart 3 tracks the official number of individual contracts that were 
signed with the U.S. government by Mexican workers during the period 
covered by the Bracero Agreement. It shows that the program, initially 
proposed to deal with the manpower shortage in the United States 
triggered by the Second World War, worked as it was intended—the 
number of bracero contracts signed rose rapidly during the war and then 
declined steadily in the immediate postwar period. The most significant 
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feature of the time line, however, is that it reveals that the vast majority 
of the Mexican ‘workers who signed bracero contracts were employed 
during the 1950s, indicating that U.S.:capitalism was quick to take 
advantage of cheap’ Mexican labor arid sk ace the program far beyond 


its original mandate. pai ah E ei 
Chart 3:.Braceros. contracted to the United States, 1942-67 
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Source: Adapted from “Mexican Migration to’ the United’ “States,” http:// 
www. farmworkers. otg: eet ee gots “pa 


Chart 3 iis Aena the duplicity of U.S. policy toward Menita 
migrants that was manifested quite cléarly in the 1950s when an economic 
recession triggered a political backlash against Mexican migrants. 
Operation’ Wetback, as it was officially designated, was‘a paramilitary 
Campaign conducted by the ‘U.S. Border Patrol against Mexican 
communities across the nation that resulted in the deportation or flight 
of well over a million migrant workers and their families. Chart 3 shows 
clearly that the demand for indentured Mexican workers continued to 
rise despite Operation Wetback, reaching an annual average of 430,000 a 
year during the-second half of the decade. 
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Chart 3 also records the decline of the Bracero Program. Although 
both opposition by organized labor and public outrage against the abuses 
of the program were factors in the termination of the agreement, the 
dramatic drop in demand for indentured Mexican labor corresponded to 
the overall decline in farm employment resulting from the extensive 
mechanization of U.S. agriculture during the 1960s (The 20th Century 
Transformation. of. U.S: Agriculture and Farm Policy, http://www 
.ers.usda.gov). In short, most of the backbreaking fieldwork that was, 
being done by bracero labor simply disappeared. Although the official 
program of utilizing indentured workers was ended in 1964, the 
exploitation of Mexican migrants in the worst and lowest paying jobs in, 
U.S. agriculture has continued to this day. | 

Ultimately, over 4.6 million Mexican citizens éntered_ the: United 
States under the Bracero Agreement, providing an abundant supply of 
cheap workers for U.S. agriculture as long as it was needed. Though the 
program provided desperately needed jobs to Mexican workers, the 
bracero experience was characterized by poverty wages, substandard 
working conditions, social discrimination, and lack of even the most 
basic social services for braceros and their families. l 

U.S. demand for Mexican workers did not disappear with the 
termination of the Bracero Program. The tradition of exploiting cheap 
Mexican labor, firmly established during the First, World War, 
institutionalized through bilateral agreement during the Second World 
War, and expanded during the postwar era, continued with the 
establishment of the maquiladora manufacturing system in“Mexico. 


The Maquiladora System | T TE E 


U.S. capitalism invaded Mexico in pursuit of cheap labor the year 
after the termination of the Bracero Agreement. In -1965, Mexican 
president Diaz Ortiz signed into law the Border Industrialization Program 
(BIP) that established the maquiladora system in Mexico. Developed by 
U.S. business interests and secured through “dollar diplomacy,” the BIP 
granted U.S. industry access to Mexican labor, initially along the U.S.- 
Mexico border and later expanded under the North American Free Trade 
Agreement (NAFTA) into the interior of Mexico, with virtually no liability 
for the social or environmental costs of production. 

Chart 4 tracks the growth of the maquiladora manufacturing system 
in Mexico. The system built up slowly—in 1980, fifteen years into the 
program, slightly more than 500 maquilas employed about 120,000 
workers. In the following fifteen years, maquiladora employment 
increased five-fold to over 600,000. Employment soared in the late 1990s, 
peaking in the year 2000: with approximately 1.3 million workers 
employed in over 3,000 plants. The program showed an abrupt decline 
accompanying the mild economic recession in the United States in 200] 
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but is currently in a period of strong recovery. Overall, the maquiladora 
system ,has been a boon to U.S. capitalism, keeping the costs of 
production down and profits up in many critical U. S. industries. 


Chart 4: Maquiladora employment, 1980-2000 E 
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Source: Adapted from Federal Reserye Bank of -Dallas, “Maquiladora Employment, 
Border, vs. Interior States,” http HIN ww. dallasfed. org. 


The costs of the maquiladora system have fallen on Mexico. Maquila 
industries have produced a sizable number of jobs, but real wages have 
declined throughout the history of the program. In addition, Mexico has 
lost untold revenues and resources, and, therefore, opportunity for 
national development. The social and environmental costs of the 
maquiladora system in Mexico have been well documented and continue, 
exacerbated, under NAFTA. 

Especially relevant to the unfolding U.S. labor strategy is the fact 
that the maquiladora program resulted in substantial resettlement of the 
working-age Mexican population along the U.S.-Mexico border that was 
supplemented in the 1990s by many of the over one million Mexican 
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farmers dislocated by NAFTA. High unemployment in Mexican border 
cities, despite the thriving maquiladora industry, and higher wages to be 
earned in the booming U.S. economy triggered the flood of immigrant 
laborers that entered the United States during the 1990s and early 2000s. 
The exodus was facilitated by the lax enforcement of immigration law in 
the United States and an unofficial open border policy. 


A Gatekeeper Border Policy 


Though a gatekeeper policy dictated by the needs of the U.S. economy 
for Mexican labor has been in effect since the U.S. conquest of Mexico, 
the resettlement of unauthorized migrants to the North since 1990 is 
unprecedented and has been facilitated by a virtually open border policy. 

Chart 5 highlights the significant trends of contemporary migration 
from Mexico. It compares legal versus unauthorized migration from 
Mexico to the United States for chronological five-year periods from 
1980 through 2004. The numbers on the bars represent annual average 
migration during each five-year period. The overall trend shows a steady 
increase of migration for the last twenty-five years. The most significant 
trend, however, is the constantly increasing predominance of 
unauthorized versus legal migration during the last fifteen years. While 
unauthorized migration accounted for less than 25 percent of all 
‘Mexicans relocating to the United States during the 1980s, it has risen 
to a staggering 84 percent of the most recent Mexican migrants. These 
findings indicate that, because of the rising demand for cheap Mexican 
and Central American labor during the last fifteen years, a gatekeeper 
border policy has kept the southern U.S: border virtually wide open so 
as not to impede the migration. 

Chart 5 suggests that the much-touted Border Patrol operations 
against unauthorized migrants of the mid-1990s, Hold the Line (San 
Diego, 1993) and Operation Gatekeeper (El Paso, 1994), were either the 
worst failures in that agency’s history, or official grandstanding to cover 
an unofficial open border policy demanded by American capitalism. The 
U.S. history of drawing on Mexican labor during economic booms and 
the current dependency of the U.S. economy on cheap labor from south 
of the border indicate the latter. 

This short history of the exploitation of Mexican labor as a reserve 
labor pool for U.S. capitalism provides background for the current 
strategy systematically to exploit Latin American workers as transient 
servants inside the United States under a national guest worker program. 
This latest plan, which targets millions of workers from the South, is 
more sophisticated and grander in scale than-anything that has gone 
before. Consequently, it is requiring unprecedented international and 
domestic preparations. 
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Chart 5: Annual average migration from Mexico to the United States, five 
year periods, 1980-2004 | 
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Source: Adapted from “Unauthorized Migrants: Numbers and Characteristics,” June 
2005, http:/Avww.pewhispanic.org. 


3. 
Setting the International Stage 


The scope and scale of the unfolding U.S. labor strategy has 
necessitated international preparations. Two key prerequisites for the 
realization of the plan are, first, a plentiful supply of workers who will 
toil for substandard wages under adverse working and social conditions, 
and, second, the establishment of international law that sanctions free 
trade in human labor across national boundaries. The pauperization of 
the Mexican and Central American working classes and initiatives in the 
World Trade Organization (WTO) to create global guest worker 
guidelines have set the stage for initiating a strategy of transient 
servitude in the United States. 
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_ The Pauperization of the Mexican and: Central American | n 


Working Classes : Se. ue 


U.S. financial and political intervention in the national life of Mexico 
during the 1980s and 1990s, often carried out through the WTO, has 
pauperized the Mexican working class. It is they who have had to suffer 
the brunt of the mandatory austerity programs, strict debt restructuring, 
and privatization initiatives that were imposed on Mexico in the 1980s 
‘after the credit binge of the Mexican bourgeoisie during- the previous 
decade. The, result of this foreign intervention has been widespread 
unemployment and displacement from the land that has produced 
onerous hardship and sparked internal migration from the interior of 
Mexico to the industrialized border region and to the United: States. It 
is widely acknowledged ‘that NAFTA has exacerbated all of the problems 
created by the financial and political interventions of the 1980s and that 
the purpose of the Central American Free Trade Agreement (CAFTA) is 
to expand the U.S. ‘sphere of influence, apeiuding access to cheap labor, 
into Central America. te : so 

Although U:S. capitalism has Srofited handsomely from the 
pauperization and northward migration of the Mexican workin class 
through the BIP and an'open border policy that has provided a steady 
supply of cheap labor to sustain the U.S. economy for the last fifteen 
years, the pending U.S. strategy to- implement: a comprehensive: transient 
_ servitude program will intensify the'exploitation of: Mexican and Central 
American: workers. The plan. will be advanced significantly if it is 

sanctioned under global. ‘guest worker guidelines being aha ae in the 
WTO: -~ l E E 
GATS: Establishing Global Guest Work! Guideliniéé 

Free trade in workers across intérnatiofial bordérs is a’ primary~goal 
of global capitalism. While offshoring’ schemes, stich as the Border 

Industrialization Program, transfer the work öf manufactiiring industries 

-to regions with cheap labor, the goal of global guest worker programs is 
to import cheap labor for agriculture, site-bound manufacturing, and 
local service industries. To facilitate the global movement of workers the 
developed ‘nations of the world’ have’ joined ‘forces to legitimize this 
latest form ‘of free trade through internatiotial law and thereby, sanction 
the practice of transient servitude in the modern'world. 

The WTO’s existing General Agreement on Trade in Services (GATS) 
categorizes international service industries into four “modes” dependilng 
on the location of the provider and the consumer at the time-the service 
is reridered. Mode 4 applies specifically to the “temporary moveinènť of 
natural persons [workers ‘as opposed to corporate entities] actoss borders 
to provide services.” The key ‘stipulation of Mode 4 is that ‘migrant 
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workers must either be employed by a foreign firm with commercial 
presence where the service is provided or be under contract for the 
Provision of a service. 

This employment/contract captivity stipulation of Mode 4 establishes 
the servitude status of modern migrant workers. The migrants’ visas are 
employer or contract bound, so they miist remain employed to maintain 
their legal status. Linking the legal status of the worker to a binding 
contract shifts virtually all the power to the side of the employer or 
contractor and inevitably leads to abuse—a fact that the twenty-two year 
history of the Bracero Agreement and all-other guest worker programs 
demonstrate unequivocally. The WTO is well aware of the potential for 
abuse under Mode 4 and openly disavows any responsibility for the 
rights of migrant workers. l 

Although most existing guest worker programs are based on bilateral 
agreements, current negotiations to extend Mode 4 to all workers will in 
effect establish a global guest worker program that will supersede all 
existing agreements. Extending Mode 4 will have grave implications for 
tens: of millions of migrant workers and their nations of origin: The 
outcome of current Mode 4 negotiations will constitute a set of rules 
and regulations that participant nations will have to take as a whole and 
will not be able to amend. 

Commitments to the program will be legally binding for at least three 
years on participant nations that, after the initial period, will only be 
able to withdraw by paying compensation to all WTO members. The 
penalties for withdrawing will amount to billions, if not trillions, of 
dollars, compelling poor countries to supply cheap labor as long as rich 
nations demand it. 

Foreign governments will be able to challenge any national labor 
regulations. WTO tribunals that supersede all national judiciaries and 
are not subject to public scrutiny would resolve all conflicts. 

This extended GATS Mode 4 is the model behind the U.S. strategy‘to 
exploit Mexican and Central ‘American labor that is currently unfolding. 


4, 
The U.S. Strategy Unfolds 


Because the idea of human servitude runs counter to the political 
sentiments of many Americans and is bound to generate opposition, the 
current U.S. strategy of mass transient servitude remains undeclared 
even as it unfolds. However, like the provisions on the international 
level, extensive domestic preparations are currently underway to facilitate 
the influx of millions of migrants from Mexico and Central America into 
the United States. These measures include: the building of transportation 
and enforcement infrastructures to facilitate the movement and 
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management of millions of migrants; the promotion of immigration 
legislation to legitimize transient servitude in the United States; and 
initial steps to implement the program in full as soon as it becomes the 
law of the land. 


Building the Transportation Infrastructure 


Map 1 depicts the transportation infrastructure that is being developed 
to accommodate the increasing traffic in goods and labor between the 
United States and Latin America. The NAFTA corridors designated on 
the map, which currently consist of existing Mexican Federal Highways’ 
and specific sections of the U.S. Interstate Highway System, are being’ 
expanded through what is being touted ‘as the biggest surface 
transportation project in history. When construction is completed, the 
largest sections of the I-35 corridor, located in Texas where the traffic is 
heaviest, will be up to 1,200 feet wide and include four truck lanes, six 
auto lanes, six passenger and freight rail lines, necessary safety medians, 
and wide service and utility zones (for a complete discussion of the 
scope and impact of the NAFTA corridor system see: Richard D. Vogel, 
“The NAFTA Corridors: Offshoring U.S. Transportation Jobs to. Mexico,” 
Monthly Review, February 2006). , 

The NAFTA corridors will be integrated transportation super-corridors 
to consolidate the existing streams of NAFTA trade goods, containerized 
freight from the Far Eastern Pacific Rim routed through Mexico, current 
migrant traffic, and accommodate the additional human traffic generated 
by a national guest worker program. The combined traffic, already heavy 
on existing I-35, will increase exponentially when the new I-35 corridor, 
already under construction, is completed. The proposed I-69 corridor is 
intended to carry the traffic from Mexico bound to eastern and 
northeastern U.S. destinations. The stated purpose of the future “Ports- 
to-Plains” corridor from Laredo to Denver (which has not yet been 
numbered) is to,exploit cheap goods and labor from Mexico to develop 
the sparsely populated plains of west Texas, northeastern New Mexico, 
and southeastern Colorado. 

I-35, which already carries a trickle of farm workers from the Mexican 
states of Tlaxcala, Guanajuanto, Mexico, and Hildago to the Canadian 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec under an existing bilateral guest worker 
agreement, is slated to become the main conduit of the U.S. guest 
worker program, transporting an unending stream of transient labor 
between the heart of Mexico and the heartland of America. Both San 
Antonio and Kansas City have been designated as inland Ports of Entry, 
a unique status that will allow them to be utilized as guest worker 
processing centers. 

Like the massive transportation network under construction, an 
expanded migrant control infrastructure is being developed to enforce a 
national guest worker program as soon as it is implemented. 
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Map 1: The NAFTA corridors 
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Expanding the Enforcement Infrastructure 


_ The expansion of Detention and Removal Operation (DRO) facilities 
operated by U.S. Immigration and Customs Enforcement. (ICE) under the 
Department of Homeland Security (DHS) is the other major area of 
infrastructure development to facilitate the mass influx of migrant 
workers from the South. Monitoring and enforcing a national guest 
worker program in the United States that will ultimately involve tens of 
millions of migrant workers from Mexico and Central America is the 
‘biggest human management program that has ever been undertaken. 
Expansion of the facilities that will be needed to detain and remove 
unauthorized migrant workers from the United States is already 
underway. 
Map 2 identifies the locations of the current DRO facilities in the 
United States, Cuba, and Puerto Rico. The map reveals that eleven of the 
existing eighteen DRO facilities are strategically located to regulate the 
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Map 2: Department of Homeland Secunily Detention and Removal . 
Operation Facilities 
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flow of migrants across the southern U.S. border. The largest af these 
' facilities (which opened in May 2005) "near Pearsall, Texas and the Laredo 
detention facility are both located, on. the 1-35 corridor. The Houston, El 
Paso, Florence, Eloy, and. San Pedro facilities are all located along I-10, 
the main east-west highway’ that parallels the ‘U.S.-Mexico border. The 
San Diego and'El Centto facilities, linked to I-10 by 1-8, complete the 
southein border ` enforcement infrastructure. The ‘proximity of the 
Guantanamo Bay facility to both Central and South America suggests 
that the current construction at‘that site foreshadows’ detention -and 
removal operations’ for those regions. Aquadilla and Krome, DRO 
facilities’ currently serving the Caribbean, are in excellent positions TO 
process guest workers from that region. *, >- 

As.much as map 2 reveals about how DRO facilities will be used: to- 
facilitate a guest worker program, it doés not present the complete 
picture. In January 2006, the DHS awarded a $385 million contingency 
contract to KBR, the engineering and construction subsidiary of the 
Halliburton Company, to establish temporary DRO facilities to 
supplement the existing dnes in the case of an “immigration ee ie 
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Questions about the nature of the anticipated “immigration emergency” 
not answered by the expansion of the transportation and enforcement 
infrastructures depicted in maps | and 2 are answered by examining the 
major immigration legislation. that was introduced in Congress in 2006 
and the concrete steps that have. already been taken to implement a 
national guest worker program. 


Immigration Reform: Legitimizing Transient Servitude 


While the WTO can supply international guidelines and sanctions for 
‘guest worker programs, a national program of transient servitude must 
be. drafted`and “sanctioned by U.S. law before it can be implemented. 
Table. 1 presents a summary of the major immigration legislation that 
was introduced in Congress in 2006. 

Table 1 erases any doubts about U.S. intentions to legalize the 
wholesale exploitation of Mexican and Latin American workers through a 
national guest worker program. -The table reveals that Representative 
Shirley Jackson-Lee offered the only major immigration reform proposal 
introduced in the 109th Congress that did not embrace a guest worker 
program. -- 

Common threads run through all of the guest worker proposals: - 

_‘'@ All of the-guest worker programs link visas to employment. Portable 
visas allow. workers to change jobs and remain in the program. 

+ None of the guest worker programs are sector specific, meaning that 
all industries in the United States will be entitled to exploit cheap 
migrant labor. < i 

+ All of the guest worker proposal double the fines for employers who 
hire undocumented: migrant: workers, insuring maximum employer 
participation in the j program. 

+ All of the proposals insure the transient nature of the program’ by 
restricting the maximum length of worker participation to no more 
than six years. . 

+ None of the current guest worker proposals guarantee a clear path to 
legal residency. Legal residency is-conditional under three of the 
proposed programs (with employer sponsorship in two of those) and 
not even offered by the other two. 

+ All of the pending guest worker programs call for increased southern 
border enforcement with massive expansion of DRO facilities. The 
fact that only H.R.3333 calls for the open militarization of the border 
is a moot point since the southern U.S. border is already being 
militarized by the DHS under the Secure Border Initiative (SBI). 

+ With the exception of S.1033, all of the proposals either require or 
reward local and state participation in immigration law enforcement. 
Overall, Alan Specter’s (the chairman’s mark) proposals, including the 

provision to expand expedited removal to the entire southern border, are 
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committee recommendations that will probably prevail in the final.form 
of the national guest worker program. 

Adoption of the U.S. guest worker program as the law of the land 
and securing bilateral agreements with Mexico and the Central American 
countries through NAFTA and CAFTA according to the GATS Mode 4 
guidelines will legitimize and therefore facilitate the strategy that is 
already being implemented though current government initiatives. 


Implementing the Program 


The: U.S. strategy to capture and exploit Mexican and Central 
American labor through a national guest worker program, while awaiting 
a rubber stamp from Congress, is already well underway. In addition to 
the transportation and infrastructure projects reported above, 
comprehensive government policies to implement the program have 
already been formulated and initiated. These specific policies include: 
sealing the U.S. southern border as tightly as possible in order to stop 
unauthorized migration; provisions for the mass detention and removal 
of unauthorized migrant workers presently residing and working in the 
United States; and the reorganization and mobilization of government 
agencies to enforce the provisions of the guest worker program as soon 
as it becomes law. 


Secure Border Initiative: Sealing the Southern Border 


Although the goal of supporting a national guest worker program is 
the last item in the Secure Border Initiative Fact Sheet posted on the 
DHS Web site (http://www.dhs.gov/), the geographical location of 
existing DRO facilities indicates that it is going to be the primary 
function. DHS has assigned the job of sealing the southern U.S. border 
to the Office of Border Patrol under U.S. Customs and Border Protection 
(CBP). The current CBP commissioner proclaims that the new National 
Border Patrol Strategy “embraces and builds upon many elements of 
Operations Gatekeeper and Hold the Line; however, it goes beyond the 
deterrence strategy embodied in those. operations and it is more than a 
strategy just for the southwest border.” It “has an ambitious goal: the 
operational control of our nation’s border, and particularly our borders 
with Mexico and Canada.”* To this end, the commissioner pledges the 
deployment of more highly trained and well-equipped Border Patrol 
agents, integrated detection and sensor technology, including unmanned 
aerial vehicles, and strategically placed tactical infrastructure. 

Although Objective 1 cited in the National Strategy is stated as “the 
apprehending of terrorists and their weapons as they attempt to illegally 
enter the United States between points of entry,” the actual allocation of 
manpower and material resources by the Border Patrol indicates that 





* National Border Patrol Strategy, September 2004, http://www.cbp.gov/. 
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Objective 2—to “Deter illegal entries through improved enforcement”—is 
the highest priority of the agency. This sealing of the southern border is 
the first step in implementing the guest worker program aimed at 
capturing and controlling Mexican and Central American workers in the 
United States. 

ICE, the DHS agency that has been tasked with the mass detention 
and removal of undocumented migrants already living and working across 
the United States, is the largest special weapons and tactics (SWAT) 
unit that has ever been mobilized, and Endgame is the agency’s strategic 
plan that will initiate the program of transient servitude across the 
nation. Endgame will be the biggest police action in history. 


/ Js 


Endgame: The Plan for the Mass Deportation of Undocumented 
Migrants 


Endgame is the DHS strategic plan to remove all unauthorized 
migrants in the United States within ten years.f The plan, instituted in 
2003 and scheduled for completion by 2012, in conjunction with the 
ongoing legislative initiative for a national guest worker program, clearly 
establishes the time line of the unfolding U.S. strategy to exploit Latin 
American labor. : | 

Endgame is basically an expanded replay of Operation Wetback. The 
goal of the two operations is the same: the mass removal of 
undocumented Latin American migrants from the nation at large while 
continuing to exploit the labor of those who remain under captive 
contract. The scope of Endgame, however, eclipses the short-term 
deportation project of 1954: “The DRO strategic plan sets in motion a 
cohesive enforcement program with a ten-year time horizon that will 
build the capacity to ‘remove all removable aliens,’ eliminate the backlog 
of unexecuted final order removal cases, and realize its vision.” 

The final campaign of Endgame, a nationwide assault on the 
established communities of undocumented migrants living and working 
in the United States and the deportation of millions of men, women, 
and children to Mexico and Central America, is the “immigration 
emergency” anticipated by the DHS. It will be the biggest mass 
deportation in world history. To “remove all removable aliens” means to 
locate, arrest, detain, and deport in excess of twelve million people. The 
logistical problems alone are staggering and, if ICE meets organized 





f ENDGAME: Office of Detention and Removal Strategic Plan, 2003-2012, Detention and 
Removal Strategy for a Secure Homeland, U.S. Department of Homeland Security, Form 
M-592 (8/15/03) was originally posted on the Web site of the DHS but has been removed. 
It can still be found through an online search and is available from the author at 
irvogel@aim.com. 
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resistance, the operation could indeed produce an “immigration 
emergency.” People with their lives invested in the United States and 
with nothing to return to in their home countries might not go without 
a fight. The organization and training of ICE for military operations 
indicates that DHS is anticipating just such a contingency. 

The ultimate DRO vision is highlighted in Endgame: “Within ten 
years, the Detention and Removal Program will be able to meet all of our 
commitments to and mandates from the President, Congress, and the 
American people.” . 7 

The forthcoming mandate from Congress, clearly foreshadowed in the 
immigration reform legislation introduced in 2006, is beyond doubt: the 
establishment of a U.S. guest worker program under the aegis of GATS 
that will reduce Mexican and Central American workers to a condition 
of transient servitude. It will be a program that serves the interest of 
U.S. capitalism at the cost of the developing nations to: the South. 
Though it will offer menial jobs to many Latin American. workers, it is 
nothing more than the latest stage*in the history of the U.S. exploitation 
of the South. If it becomes public law, it will be enforced by the most 
powerful state in history. 


DHS: Enforcing Transient Servitude 


The pending U.S. guest worker program to exploit Mexican and 
Central American labor will be administered and enforced by the U.S. 
Department of Homeland Security, the most powerful and pervasive 
agency of state control that has ever been mobilized. To monitor and 
control the movement of migrants, DHS can employ unprecedented police 
power: U.S. Customs and Border Protection; U.S. Immigration and 
Customs Enforcement; the U.S. ‘Coast Guard; U.S. Citizenship and 
Immigration Services; the Transportation Security Administration; and 
the Federal Law Enforcement Training Center to train and enlist state, 
local, and international police agencies for immigration law enforcement. 

Indeed, if a national guest worker program becomes the law of the 
land, chances for migrant Latin American workers in the Unitéd States 
to avoid being trapped in the program of transient servitude will be nil. 


6. 


Transient Servitude: A Close-Up 


The innocuous term, “guest worker,” obscures the true nature of 
transient servitude.- The term “guest” suggests a person to whom 
hospitality is extended, but this labor program will offer no kindness or 
generosity to workers caught in the trap. The program will be conducted 
primarily by private corporations (perhaps exclusively by Halliburton/KBR 
or one of its subsidiaries) that are only interested in the bottom line of 
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profits for their stockholders and huge salaries and bonuses for their 
managers and executives, and it will be enforced by the unprecedented 
power of the U.S. government and guaranteed by the WTO through 
GATS. P 

The work offered under the program will be transient in a double 
sense—the work visas will be temporary and employment will be 
itinerant because of visa portability. Limited to a maximum of six years 
of participation and with the prospect of. legalization conditional, the 
program offers workers an uncertain future at best. 

A condition of servitude is all but guaranteed during the term: of 
employment because GATS has officially disavowed any responsibility. for 
enforcing international labor. law advocated by the International Labor 
Organization (ILO), which itself has no enforcement provisions. Ironically, 
workers under the pending U.S. guest worker programs will have less 
protection than the workers who labored under the Bracero Agreement 
because of the power of GATS to supercede all national (including labor) 
law thus nullifying worker rights guaranteed in the Mexican Constitution. 

The exploitation of workers under the U.S. guest worker program 
will, in practice, be virtually unrestricted and participation will be 
expensive. In addition to the visa and work permit fees required by the 
U.S. government, workers will have to absorb the commission fees 
charged by labor contractors and transportation costs (both prohibited 
under the Bracero Program), and additional charges for medical exams, 
inoculations, and miscellaneous expenses. In practice, the costs born by 
migrant laborers under a U.S. guest worker program will greatly reduce 
the money available for remittances to families in Latin America, one of 
the primary motivating factors for participating in the program. 

In the end, all that guest workers will get are short careers of 
transient servitude in the United States without the guarantee of minimal 
labor standards or any social security, and during which a large 
proportion of their earnings will be siphoned away by U.S. labor 
contractors and opportunistic goods and services providers. 

The dead-end prospects for millions of Latin American “guest 
workers” in the United States are a foregone conclusion. What remains 
to be considered is the impact that the program will have on native 
workers and the nation at large. ; j 


7. 


Servitude—Past and Future 


The history of the United States holds powerful lessons about the 
economic, social, and political costs of human servitude. The practice of 
slavery backed by the power of the state during the first eighty years of 
the republic devalued the labor of all working people and finally resulted 
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in a civil war that almost destroyed the nation. And while the pending 
program of transient servitude will not be as oppressive as chattel 
slavery, it will produce the same erosive economic effect—the presence of 
millions of workers toiling at substandard wages in all sectors of the 
U.S. economy will undercut the value of the labor of all working people 
in the nation, and, considering the scope and size of the pending guest 
worker program, the aggregate effect will be far greater than the cost of 
slavery in the past. With the expensive infrastructure in place and the 
program sanctioned by the WTO, legitimized by U.S. immigration law, 
and enforced by the DHS, state, and local police, transient servitude will 
become so entrenched in the U.S. economy that it might well prove to 
be nearly as difficult to abolish as the practice of chattel slavery was. 

The prospective social impact of a national guest worker program is 
not without precedent. Again, while the social discrimination 
accompanying transient servitude may not prove to be as harsh as life in 
the-bracero work camps of the U.S. Southwest, or the postwar African- 
American ghettos; the scope of the social impact will be far wider, 
penetrating every community in the United States. The acute regional 
social problems created by servitude and oppression in the past will 
become chronic national problems under a guest worker program. 

The political problems generated by a national guest worker program 
will be daunting. Since the pending program will target mainly young, 
uneducated, and unskilled workers—the most volatile sector of any 
population—and displace many corresponding native workers, the 
problems of social control will be manifold and trigger further expansion 
of the already burgeoning police functions of the state. A new surge of 
mass incarceration, which might surpass the record numbers that 
accompanied the deindustrialization of the U.S. economy in the 1980s 
and 1990s, can be expected (See Richard D. Vogel, “Capitalism and 
Incarceration Revisited,” Monthly Review, September 2003). 

Not the least of the political considerations is the fact that the 
initiative to adopt a national guest worker program is the latest battle in 
the campaign against organized labor that was launched in the 1980s. 
While the offshoring of manufacturing jobs and the flood of anti-union 
legislation have devastated traditional unions, the prospect of having 
millions of workers trapped in transient servitude in the United States 
threatens to nullify current labor movements throughout the Americas. 

Despite the clamor in Congress from both conservatives and liberals 
for a national guest worker program, it is a reactionary policy with dire 
economic, social, and political ramifications. The working people of the 
United States must respond to the pending program of transient 
servitude with the same answer we have given to all forms of human 
servitude in the past—a resounding NO! 

We are facing the fight of our lives. 
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Harry Chang | 
A Seminal Theorist of Racial Justice 
ie WING 


‘It is little known that a shy Korean immigrant named Harry Chang 
made vital contributions to the theory and practice of racial justice in 
‘the United States. In his most ‘fruitful period, the 1970s, his work shaped - 
the thinking and political work of numerous movement organizations, 
mostly led by people of color. Although he died prematurely in 1979, his 
work helped lay the foundations of two of the most progressive and 
influential theories of racism: the teon of racial formation and critical 
race theory. 

To one degree or TETA Harry may. be credited with a number of 
ideas that were highly controversial in the 1970s but which in recent 
years have become much more accepted. His starting point was to 
highlight the centrality. of the “one drop” rule that determines race in 
the United States (only). By analyzing this rule, he showed that racial 
categories are socio-historical categories, not genetic or genealogical, 
and that they are qualitatively. distinct from class, ethnicity, or nation/ 
nationality categories. Harry coined the: term racial. formation to 
underscore the necessity of analyzing racism as a historical process that 
encompasses the origins of racism,. how and why it has changed over 
time, and the process of eliminating it in a given historical context. He 
also argued for the centrality of law to racial formation and the 
_inseparability and mutual determination of racial and class formation. 
Clarifying the distinctiveness of racism also laid the. basis for analyzing 
the intersection of race and nationality. 

Unfortunately, Harry.has received little or no public recognition for 
his:important contributions. The analytic method he used to arrive at 
these conclusions reveals a virtuoso dialectician at, work. 

When we worked together in the 1970s, Harry often reminded me of 
Karl Marx’s despairing thought that the German Ideology (later labeled 
“the first truly Marxist work”) had been consigned to “the gnawing 
criticism of the mice”. in his attic. Harry would muse how, in a similar 
vein, perhaps one day, long after his death, someone might stumble 
across his manuscripts and say, “Wow, that obscure Korean guy really 
knew something.” 





Bob Wing works with racial justice groups in Los Angeles. He was part of the- 
first wave of Asian-American activists in the late 1960s. Bob was founding editor of 
the antiwar newspaper, War Times, and the racial justice magazine, ColorLines, 
and was one of the national leaders of United for Peace and Justice. 
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Born Chang Heh-Ik in 1937 to Protestant seminarian educators in 
South Korea, Harry immigrated to the United States to attend UCLA in 
1955, the year of the great Montgomery Bus Boycott. Somehow over the 
next decade this fledgling foreign student, like many others in the 
United States during that- fateful period,. got radicalized. He . was 
introduced to Marxist circles by fellow foreign students at UCLA, 
‘married the daughter of a prominent black Communist ,in 1964, and 
began to organize Marxist study circles with students. from the third 
world. as a graduate student in Seattle in the late 1960s. 

‘ Although he was trained:as a mathematician, Harry became a brilliant 
Marxist educator:and a truly original applied philosopher. ‘His focus and 
forte was dialectics: he dedicated himself. to learning, teaching, and 
most of all applying the Marxist analytical method. He disciplined his 
mind by constantly writing, not for publication, but to clarify: and 
challenge his own understanding. | 

‘A true product of the 1960s, Harry became absolutely obsessed with 
the’ uniqueness and importance of race and racism in the. United States. 
He dedicated much. of his life’s energy to unraveling the. political, and 
historical mysteries of: this most devastating U.S. institution. Unlike 
many other‘theorists, he planted himself among young political activists, 
mostly of color, and not within the walls of: academe.. 

I first met Harry at a Venceremos Brigade meeting in Oakland at the 
very end of 1970 and he already had the bug. In that meeting he took on 
the project of writing a pamphlet on U.S. racism’to be used in preparing 
people for the Cuba experience. I was a youthfully arrogant nineteen-year- 
old who felt he knew a lot about the subject without ever having studied 
it. So I volunteered to work with Harry, largely, I thought, to make sure 
this unknown Korean immigrant who had just moveg to the Bay Area 
from Seattle didn’t screw it up. 

At the time, Harry’s thinking about racism was mainly influenced by 
Oliver Cox’s magisterial Caste, Class and Race. My ignorance was such 
that I had never heard of this great- black Marxist or his magnificent 
book, but Harry had thoroughly digested it. He rapidly penned “Notes 
on Racism,” which attempted to incorporate and to some degree advance 
upon Cox’s insights into the uniqueness of race as compared to other 
similar categories (caste and class) and what Cox saw as the integral 
historical connection. of racism and capitalism. 

Over the next eight years of intensive theoretical work on racism, 
Cox’s influences remained in Harry’s laser-like focus on those two 
questions. 

At the same time, Harry’s new insights on these subjects were linked 
to his study of Karl Marx’s philosophy, especially his dialectical method 
of analysis, as most fully exhibited in Capital and the Grundrisse. He 
became convinced of the profundity of Lenin’s remark that Marx in 
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general and Capital in particular could not be deeply understood without 
a serious study of the German philosopher Hegel, especially Hegel’s 
Science of Logic. 

From 1971 until his premature death in 1979 Harry avidly studied, 
wrote about, and led dozens of study groups on Capital, involving 
hundreds of young political activists. Thirty years later, his hundreds of 
pages of carefully prepared study notes on Capital are still astonishing 
for their insights into Marx’s method. For me and many others, studying 
with Harry opened up new intellectual vistas and introduced a standard 
of theoretical and logical rigor that most of. us had never imagined. He 
gave substantive meaning to “dialectical analysis,” a phrase that had so 
often been used to obfuscate and dazzle rather than for concrete analysis. 

But Harry’s study of Marx was, above all, dedicated to enhancing his 
ability to unravel the intricacies of U.S. racism. At the time, most U.S. 
leftists either saw racism primarily as an ideology used by capitalists to 
justify “superexploiting” black workers (racism as intensified class 
exploitation) or as the ideology of national oppression (blacks as an 
oppressed nation in the Black Belt South or an internal colony). ' 

Harry believed these views were metaphoric rather than analytical, 
and, as he delved further into Capital and the Grundrisse, he became 
convinced that Marx’s method could also be applied to understanding 
racism: i 


More than half of Capital is devoted to the critique of bourgeois 
political economic categories [commodity, value, money, capital, 
etc.]. It is a key insight of historical materialism that historical 
development is reflected in the logical development [the 
development of concepts and categories] and, as Engels put it, the 
latter, as a result, represent the former “in complete maturity and 
classical form.” Hence the critique of capitalist categories plays a 
crucial role in the analysis of the capitalist mode, of production. 
This is also the method that must be applied to the race 
question... A Marxist analysis of racism must begin with a critique 
of the racial categories (black and white) themselves, and from 
there proceed to an examination of the socio-historical situation 
that endowed these forms of thought with deadly social validity. 
(“Racism and Racial Categories,” 1973) 


Put another way, Harry’s first methodological insight was: “‘Racism’ 
should only be the subject not the object of study.” The object of study 
should be racial categories and the social practice that produced them. 
By this method, Harry sought to overcome what he saw as rampant 
subjectivity in race theorizing, especially the transposition of the race ` 
question into an internal colonial, national, or ethnic question. 

If we ask a million people what racism is we would probably get a 

million different answers, since “racism” refers to individual 
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opinions formed in the course of living in race relations. But if we 
ask a million people to identify each other as “black” or “white” 
the chances are the results would be practically uniform. The race 
of a person is not subject to individual-subjective interpretation, is 
not a matter of opinion. The racial distinction is a categorical 
necessity without which racism cannot fully function while the 
concept of racism is not. (Untitled manuscript, 1975) 


It was, he decided, in the dialectical materialist. critique of these 
racial categories that the particularity of the social relations of racism 
(compared to class, caste, nation, nationality, or ethnicity) could be 
accurately identified. If that task were not undertaken, he argued, “racial 
categories are posited as eternal metaphysical entities existing prior to 
race relations and valid beyond the realm of racism,” a notion he thought 
as wrongheaded.as seeing capital as an eternal reality valid beyond the 
realm of capitalism. Such a view would lead, he thought, to the uncritical 
notion that the goal of antiracist struggle is racial (or “national”) equality 
_rather than the elimination of oppression based on racial categories, just 
as reformist-or utopian theories of capitalism called for equality between 
classes. | 

Harry’s experience as.an immigrant, his study of Cuba, and his 
analysis of racial categories highlighted the peculiarity of the dialectic of 
U.S. -racial categories: the so-called hypodescent rule by which anyone 
who appeared to have a single drop of “black blood” was considered 
black. He commented on.how U.S. racism often viciously divided 
immigrant siblings from Latin America and the Caribbean into black and 
white. Such anti-human racial categories, Harry recognized, are peculiar 
to the United States alone. - <r 

In fact, he argued, these categories themselves harbor a chauvinistic 
logic: “Inherent in the notion of ‘White’ is the requirement of genetic 
‘purity’ while the notion of ‘Black’ harbors the assumption of genetic 
‘contamination.’ One of the peculiarities of the racist psyche in the U.S. 
is that its sense of a ‘drop of African blood’ is unbelievably acute but it 
is practically blind to ‘a drop of European blood.” “White” and “black”. 
are not the least bit neutral; they contained the chauvinistic logic of pure 
versus contaminated, clean versus dirty, and pure breed versus mongrel. 
Racial categories, in other words, are not determined by natural science 
or genealogy, and were certainly not an attempt at neutral physical 
description. “Racial categories are not biological categories, but social- 
relational categories that fetishize genetic diversity.” The logic of racial 
categories is itself racist. 

Moreover, he noted, “the dialectic of the categories of Black and 
White is relative as opposed to absolute”—meaning that, like class 
categories (workers versus capitalists, landlords versus peasants, etc.), 
they are determined by and only in relation to each other. “White” and 
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“Black” are not eternal, independent, or neutral categories: they are the 
necessary ideological representation of the mutually dependent, mutually 
exclusive poles created by the social relationship of racism. But unlike 
class categories, they hinge not on economic relationships but on a 
socially produced fetishization of physiognomy, a fetishization fashioned 
to maximize those who could be defined as permanently enslavable. 
(U.S. slavery was the only modern slave society that depended primarily 
on slave reproduction rather than the African slave trade for the bulk of 
its labor force.) 

This is in sharp contrast to the dialectics of ethnic, religious, and 
national categories, which are absolute categories—meaning they indicate 
the historical practice of self-determined, inner-sourced relationships. 
Nations, for instance, are formed through the inner development of 
national life, and they enter into international relations. A colonized 
nation strives for independence (self-determination), not the destruction 
of the colonial power. Thus Harry’s analysis starkly distinguished the 
dialectics of race from class (economically determined), ethnicity, or 
nationality (socio-culturally determined irrespective of physical difference, 
hence the possibility of multiracial ethnic groups or nationalities). 

Harry’s analysis of racial categories drew direct inspiration from 
Marx. Bourgeois social science sees “working class” and “capitalist class” 
as neutral descriptions of one’s economic activity or income level. Marx 
exploded that illusion by showing that in reality they are the opposite 
but interconnected poles of the social relationship of class exploitation 
whose negation necessitated the overthrow of capital and, ultimately, the 
abolition of class society. Similarly, while bourgeois social science accepts 
racial categories as natural, genealogical, ethnic, or descriptive, Harry 
saw racial groups as interconnected poles of white supremacy/black 
oppression whose negation necessitates not only a fight against inequality 
but also the end of a society polarized into racial groups. 

Harry was fond of saying that racism was a form of commodity 
fetishism; the bourgeois habit of thought that confounds socioeconomic 
relationships as inherent in the natural state of things (e.g., products 
versus commodities, gold versus money, genetic or genealogical diversity 
versus racial groups). 

And just as money was not just a clever invention but a distinctive 
social relationship which had developed instead through historical phases 
of individual (occasional barter) to particular (regular but not yet 
dominant exchange relations) to general (where the practice of exchange 
and commodity production were so generalized as to require the 
development of money to facilitate it), so racism did not pop into the 
world full-fledged (or once generalized, did not stay the same), but was 
the product of what he called racial formation. 

Given the context of working with the Venceremos Brigade and trying 
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to understand Cuban race relations, Harry was quick to notice the 
stunning difference between racial categories in the United States and 
Cuba. In Cuba the categories are numerous, descriptive, and fluid rather 
than bipolar, hardened, and chauvinistic as in the United States. 

So where Cox and others had seen racism as essentially an 
international phenomenon, Harry’s connection to Cuba (and his study of 
South Africa) helped him clearly see that racial categories (and therefore 
racisms) are qualitatively different in different countries, and may change 
in different historical periods within a given country. Racial categories 
are not, in other words, universal or global categories like capital or 
money. By focusing on the development of racial categories, Harry 
insisted on the ability to “differentiate between racism proper (e.g., the 
U.S.) from quasi-racial or racism-like situations (as in most of Latin 
America) where racial discrimination exists but not as a fully 
independent and systematic social relation.” 

He felt this distinction was as important as that between barter and 
money. It also enabled him to distinguish between different fully 
developed systems of racism: the racism based on bipolar racial 
categories in the United States versus the racism based on the tripolar 
racial categories (black, colored, and white) of South Africa. And it was 
the basis of coming to grips with the transformation of nationality or 
` ethnic categories (e.g., different specific European, African, Latino, or 
Asian ethnicities) into racial (black and white) or combined national- 
racial categories (Asian, Chicano, Latino). 

Drawing from the Marxist concept of class formation, Harry dubbed 
the concrete development of racism as “racial formation,” a concept that 
encompassed its origins, development/transformations, and demise. 

Finally, just as Marx had grasped that the formation of money was 
linked to commodity production, Harry realized that racial formation in 
the United States was linked to the peculiar historical conditions of the 
development of capitalism. He guided a collective study of the historical 
origins of racism in the colonial United States that established a 
relationship between the development of racial categories with the 
development of the slavery-based plantation system. And he showed that 
racism was not a mere “add on” to U.S. capitalism, but a central 
condition without which U.S. capitalist development would have been 
qualitatively different. In other words, racism could powerfully shape 
capitalism, not just vice versa. Racism did not just add additional profits 
to capital, it actually determined the .very shape and course of capitalist 
accumulation, social formation, and political structure in the United 
States. Herein, for example, lies a key to why the United States was 
different from, say, Brazil, (which had slavery but was underdeveloped) 
or Canada (which had no slavery but is a second rank capitalist power). 

Harry’s analysis of the political economy of slavery displayed his 
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theoretical creativity. Some Marxists deduced that slavery in the United 
States was capitalist simply because it existed in a capitalist world- 
system. Others asserted that it was precapitalist because the “internal 
contradiction” of slavery was not a wage relationship. In “The Slave 
Economy in U.S. Capitalism” (1974), Harry argued, “the character of the 
historical essence of slavery in the U.S. hinges on the analytic decision 
as to whether a slave mode of production has ‘capitalist features’ or a 
capitalist mode of production made use of slave-labor.” - 

Harry showed that the “planter” or “slaveholder” was not a single 
economic role, but in fact involved in a variety of economic relationships: 
landowner (or tenant), slave owner, slave user (or renter), slave buyer/ 
seller, banker (or debtor), merchant, etc. Most important, “the 
distinction between slave-owning and slave-using corresponds to a case 
of capitalistic dialectic of distribution and production.” 


The actual historical circumstance of the origin of slavery in North 
America leads us to conclude. that slave-labor arose as a substitute 
for wage-labor in a mode of production demanding wage-labor but 
faced with the shortage of wage-laborers. In its modus operandi, 
the category of “price of slaves” was as well established as “price 
of land” in capitalism; hence Marx’s remark that “the price’ paid 
for a slave is nothing but the anticipated and capitalized surplus- 
value or profit to be rung out of slave” (Capital, vol. 3, 
(International Publishers] 807) is fully applicable here....Thus, 
although slaves in the U.S. were not wage-earners, they were the 
labor counterpart of capital with this proviso: the planter expended 
wage in his capacity of agricultural capitalist and intercepted wage 
in his capacity of capitalist slaveowner. (“The Slave Economy in 
U.S. Capitalism,” 1974) 


Over a tremendously productive period from 1973 to 1978, Harry 
penned a number of essays in which he set forth his theoretical and 
historical research. In that period, Harry wrote “Racism and Racial 
Categories,” “National Minorities and Racial Minorities,” “Racial 
Categories and Racial Formation,” “The Slave Economy in the U.S.,” 
“Critique of the Black Nation Thesis,” several manuscripts tentatively 
titled “Towards a Marxist Theory of Racism,” “Black Capitalism,” and 
several untitled manuscripts. 

In his lifetime, he only published one of these essays, Critique of the 
Black Nation Thesis, in 1975. Although this pamphlet was claimed as a 
collective ‘product of the group that had formed around Harry to do 
research and refine Harry’s analysis, it was primarily Harry’s work. 
Posthumously, two of his colleagues, Paul Liem and Eric Montague, 
stitched together parts of two of Harry’s essays and published it in 1985 
in the Review of Radical Political Economics under the title “Toward a 
Marxist Theory of Racism,” 
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Around the same time, the numerous essays Harry had written became 
the basis of many study groups as well as an important part of the 
political strategies and practice of a number of different movement 
organizations: the Union of Democratic Filipinos (KDP), the Third World 
Women’s Alliance, the Northern California Alliance, several chapters of if 
not the entire Venceremos Brigade, the National Committee to Overturn 
the Bakke Decision, and later-the Line of March and the National 
Antiracist Organizing Committee. 

Harry died a premature death from a brain tumor in 1979. So it was 
left to his political/intellectual successors to produce our own versions 
of his theory. Knowing Harry he would probably not have been very 
satisfied with what the rest of us have done with what he taught us. But ` 
like or not, after-his:death, his work was carried oh tanpet three main 
branches (not-to speak of hundreds of activists). 

The first and perhaps least influential of thése branches was produced 
by a group of Harry’s closest associates during the 1970s. Although some 
of us had an unfortunate rift with Harry, our theoretical views on racism 
were directly shaped by him. Some of this work is found in “Towards a 
Communist Analysis of White Supremacy and Black Oppression,” by 
Linda Burnham and Bob Wing; “Crossing Race and Nationality: The- 
Racial Formation of Asian Americans,” by Bob Wing; “The Filipino 
Nationality in the U.S.,” by Bruce Occefia; and “The Mexican/Chicano 
Question in the United ‘States, ” by Manuel Romero. As mentioned above, 
Harry’s work also became a foundation of the political work of many 
oe organizations some of which continue in one form or another 
today. | 

A second branch of work was created by Neil Gotanda. Neil was also 
a part of the circle of people who worked closely with Harry in the 
1970s. He went on to become a law professor and one of the founders of 
Critical Race Theory, one of the most influential and progressive trends 
in racism theory over the past decade or more. Neil was one of the 
editors of the seminal Critical Race Theory: Key Writings that Formed 
the Movement. He also wrote a number of powerful essays such as: “A 
Critique of ‘Our Constitution is Colorblind,” “Comparative Racialization: 
Racial Profiling and the Case of Wen Ho Lee,” and “Critical Legal 
Studies, Critical. Race Theory and Asian American Studies.” 

Howard Winant created a third branch. While considerably less 
connected to Harry than the other two branches, Howie was a member of 
one of the political organizations strongly influenced by Harry and 
participated in some of Harry’s study groups in the 1970s. In 1986 Howie 
co-authored (with Michael Omi) Racial Formation in the United States, a 
book that transformed race theory, teaching, and scholarship throughout 
this country’s universities and colleges. Howie has published several 
other important books on racism, but it is Racial Formation that bears 
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the strongest marks of Harry’s ideas. ` 

None of these branches claim to be a direct elaboration of Harry’s 
work and in fact there are considerable differences among and between 
them. But each has at its foundations Harry’s insistence on 
distinguishing race from class, ethnicity, and nation; the view that racial 
categories are historical categories, rather than natural or genealogical, 
and subject to change over time (i.e., the process of racial formation); 
and the focus on how to connect racism to capitalism. 

Harry was an extremely shy person. Although supremely confident in 
his intellectual capacity, he assiduously avoided the limelight. It didn’t 
help that he always felt stalked by the South Korean CIA. Although his 
passions burned brightly within him and in his work, I doubt he had 
many regrets about the limited recognition he received. Still it is long 
past time that Harry received some of the credit that is his due for a 
productive lifetime brilliantly dedicated to socioeconomic and racial 
justice. 

Harry Chang, presente! 


MONTHLY REVIEW Fifty Years Ago 





War is back in favor among the United States higher-ups. Thirty years ago, 
when spokesmen for the United States and most of the other first and second 
rank powers signed the Kellogg-Briand Peace Pact, which renounced war as an 
` instrument of national policy, Washington stood for peace—at least on paper. 
Now the pattern has changed. The two chief allies of the United States, Britain 
and France, have gone to war against a fellow member of the United Nations. 
While Washington refused to join the military expedition which invaded Egypt 
in October-November, the President stated during his news conference of 
November 14, that he was more than anxious to rejoin his old buddies at the 
earliest possible moment. “I am determined that with this [United Nations 
action in Egypt] out of the way our friendships with these two countries are 
going to be stronger than ever, if I can bring it about.” 

Preventive wars launched by three United Nations members [lIsrael, Britain, 
and France] in the Sinai peninsula and Egypt are quite incidental. The real 
problem is the steady march of Communism across Asia. On that vital issue 
writes James Reston, there is no doubt that the United States has been 
outmaneuvered and outflanked. We are in danger of losing the game in terms 
of peaceful coexistence, writes the New York Times editor. Ready the planes. 
Unlimber the artillery. Bring out the bombs. If we can’t beat them, we can 
vaporize and annihilate them! 

Three decades after the Kellogg Pact officially abolished war, little and big 
powers have slipped back into the savage practice of advancing their petty, 
national interests by arming and fighting—in the name of peace and world 
order. 

—Scott Nearing, “War is Back in Favor,” 
Monthly Review, January 1957 
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The close relation between war and natural resources is of long 
standing. What else was colonial conquest about? Vast estates held by 
the Dutch East India Company came under direct control of the Crown 
as did the lands conquered by the British East India Company. What 
was in demand in Europe dictated the commodities produced and the 
natural resources that were ripped from the earth. European violence set 
the terms on which resource extraction occurred. There was no free 
trade for mutual benefit based on comparative advantage. There were few 
constraints on the violence employed in the extraction of resources 
starting with the “shock and awe” of bombardments and fire storms of 
wars of conquest and followed by the pitiless subjugation of people of 
color. Having defeated the locals in battle the invaders suborned local 
elites and customs to extract resources from those they had conquered. 

The form of the exploitative relationships with particular colonial and 
_ neocolonial overlords depended in large measure on the local traditions 
and social structures the invaders found. The Spanish used the Inca mita 
system of requisitioned labor for the mines where the subjugated died by 
the thousands from brutality and, as in the case of the vast silver mines. 
of Potosi, by mercury poisoning. The crushed ore was mixed with 
mercury and trodden by the workers with their bare feet and then heated 
producing poisonous vapors. King Leopold murdered millions in the 
Congo employing slavery, terror, maiming, and mass killings because it 
was his view that “the colonies should be exploited, not by the operation 
of a market economy, but by state intervention and compulsory 
cultivation of cash crops to be sold to and distributed by the state at 
controlled prices.” | 

The Belgians ruled through Tutsi chiefs promoting them to a superior 
status over the Hutus and imposed compulsory cash crop demands 


William K. Tabb taught economics at Queens College for many years, and 
economics, political science, and sociology at the Graduate Center of the City 
University of New York. His books include Economic Governance in the Age of 
Globalization (Columbia University Press, 2004), Unequal Partners: A Primer on 
Globalization (The New Press, 2002), and The Amoral Elephant: Globalization and 
the Struggle for Social Justice in the Twenty-First Century (Monthly Review Press, 
2001). He can be reached at william.tabb@gmail.com. 

This essay is adapted from a plenary presentation to the conference of the Union 
for Radical Political Economics, August 12, 2006. 
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through their Tutsi intermediaries. After independence Tutsi military 
dictators were left to rule. The animosities created provided the fear and 
hatred which led to genocide decades after independence. In the post- 
independence states without indigenous capitalism, but with only a 
comprador class, control of state revenues and natural resources were 
the major sources of wealth. After independence, control of the army and 
the power to coerce, following the colonial model, became the norm in 
many new nation states. In the struggles which broke out after 
independence and frequently under Cold War pressures it was often the 
most violent and ruthless elements willing to do whatever was necessary 
to gain control who came out on top—especially where there were easily 
exploitable resources to be appropriated and make those commanding 
them rich beyond imagining. The new nation’s economy remained 
entwined with that of the former colonial power. More democratically 
inclined indigenous leaders could be coerced and assassinated. 
Sponsored civil war and military coups could be employed to maintain 
access on favorable terms to resources. 

Resource extraction in the contemporary era continues to spur 
extremes of violence and war. In a 1997 study Jeffrey Sachs and Andrew 
Warner examined the economic performance of ninety-five countries 
between 1970 and 1990.7 They found the higher a country’s dependence 
on natural resource exports the slower their economic growth rate. Paul 
Collier and co-authors analyzed fifty-four large-scale civil wars that 
occurred between 1965 and 1999 and found that a higher ratio of primary 
commodity exports to GDP “significantly and substantially” increases the 
risk of conflict.? High levels of oil dependence correlate especially 
strongly. Timber it turns out is also “technologically suited to rebel 
predation,” as with the Khmer Rouge. Researchers find the phenomenon 
of “war booty futures” where outsiders back rebel groups in exchange for 
a future share of the takings—a prospect which features heavily in 
Richard K. Morgan’s powerful dystopic novel Market Forces. 

It should be pointed out that when we speak of wars in the last third 
of the twentieth century we are talking about civil wars. Between 1965 
and 1999 if we look at those wars in which more than a thousand people 
were killed a year, there were seventy-three civil wars, almost all driven 
by greed to control resources—oil, diamonds, copper, cacao, coca, and 
even bananas. Collier and Anke Hoeffler find countries with one or two 
primary export resources have more than a one-in-five chance of civil war 
in any given year.* In countries with no such dominant products there is 
a one in a hundred chance. In these civil wars more than 90 percent of 
casualties are civilians. At the start of the twentieth century war 
casualties were 90 percent soldiers. Such “traditional” wars are rare 
today. Resource wars with their devastating impacts on civilians have 
become the norm. | 
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Indeed, the oil rich countries of Africa—Nigeria, Gabon, the Sudan, 
the Congo, Equatorial Africa, and_Chad—have long histories of coups, 
military rule, and strongmen. Millions have died of hunger and disease 
as a result of wars over oil, diamonds, copper, and other resources as 
armed rebels steal, rape, and murder making life-generating economic 
activity difficult if not impossible. In the Congo, one of the resource 
richest countries on the planet, a half dozen countries have armies 
deployed and countless rebel groups have fought to control rich deposits 
of gold, diamonds, timber, copper, and valuable cobalt and coltan in 
what is often referred to as “Africa’s First World War.” Global Witness 
reports that despite being the fourth largest oil producer in Africa, 
Congo Brazzaville has overseas debt of $6.4 billion as a consequence of 
Elf Aquitaine, the former French state oil company’s strategy of influence 
peddling and bribery. 

In Angola, Joseph Savimbi, backed by foreign powers from the Cold 
War, amassed a reported $4 billion from diamonds, ivory, and other 
resources sold abroad in his decades of looting and brutality before he 
was killed. In Angola a million people died in the civil war, one child in 
five does not live to its fifth birthday, and 40 percent of Angola’s 
population has been displaced. Almost none of the income from the 
state-owned oil company found its way to Angola but was instead 
diverted to overseas banks. It was the wholesale looting of Angola’s oil 
revenues that fueled that country’s vicious civil war. 

Africa bleeds because of its abundant wealth. Charles Taylor privatized 
the resources of Liberia by selling rights to resources to foreign’ 
companies and pocketing the money. There is the case of Dafur in the oil 
rich Sudan. There is Nigeria, exceedingly rich in oil and corruption, 
where foreign aid is badly needed. The environment of the Niger Delta is 
being destroyed, and people are killed by army thugs protecting Shell 
oil. Equatorial Guinea is a criminalized state which receives half a billion 
in oil revenues. Because of this, it ranks sixth in the world in per capita 
income but third from the bottom in the UN’s human development index 
table. A third of the population has been killed or driven into exile. The 
revenues of the Cameroon-Chad pipeline operated by Exxon-Mobile, with 
additional investment from ChevronTexaco, do not help the people of the 
area who remain among the poorest of the poor as the natural wealth of 
their land is looted. 

Wherever there are resources to be plundered we find foreign 
companies ready to cooperate; often there is the World Bank to put a 
smiley face on these atrocities, claiming things would be worse if they 
did not supervise the corruption. The reality of the bank’s role however 
is quite different. Emil Salim, a former Indonesian environment minister 
who led the World Bank Extractions Industries Review, has written, 
“The bank is a publicly supported institution whose mandate is poverty 
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alleviation. Not only have the oil, gas and mining industries not helped 
the poorest developing countries, they have often made them worse off.”° 
That is from the man the World Bank chose to review its past practices. 
He points out that scores of academic assessments as well as the bank’s 
own reports correlate corruption, civil war, and growing poverty with 
reliance on extractive industries, comparing unfavorably with the 
performance of more diversified economies. 

While the cases I have mentioned focus on the relationship between 
resources and war in Africa, Salim’s own country is also an example of 
this relationship. Indonesia can be seen as analogous to a nineteenth- 
century empire. The central government exploits the territories, especially 
those rich in resources, along lines similar to what was done by the 
Europeans. Jakarta conducts a dirty war in Aceh, its northern province 
rich in natural gas and rife with civilian killings and disappearances. The 
Indonesian state has waged a campaign of terror and near genocide in oil 
and natural gas rich East Timor. Exxon-Mobil is the largest long-term 
investor in Indonesia. The foreign owned gold and copper mines of Irian 
Jaya, where miners die while working or are killed by security forces and 
the environment is devastated making life difficult for the province’s 
people, are an international scandal. In West Papua logging companies 
with close ties to the military have terrible reputations as well for using 
force against locals as they displace tribal people from their land: and 
destroy the local ecosystem. The atrocities carried out by the military 
and the government in pursuit of revenues from their resources frequently 
require the cooperation of foreign transnationals and are supported by 
World Bank project aid. 

Ted Koppel, writing in the New York Times (February 24, 2006), 
responded to what he described as the Bush administration’s 
“touchiness” about the charge that we are in Iraq because of oil by 
stating the obvious, though often unsaid, truth, “Now that’s curious. 
Keeping oil flowing out of the Persian Gulf and through the Strait of 
Hormuz has been bedrock American foreign policy for more than half a 
century.” Today control over the world’s oil supply is at the forefront of 
Washington policy makers’ thinking, even if the president and his team 
deny any such intent and talk publically of reducing dependence on 
Middle East oil by three-quarters of present levels, an absurdly 
impossible goal. Two-thirds of the oil in the world is in the Middle 
East, much of it under Iraq and Iran, the axis of oil, the current targets 
of the U.S. War on Terrorism. Control of oil is integral to Washington’s 
official goal of world domination, a goal stated this baldly in national 
security documents. 

During the administration of the first President Bush, the Pentagon 
under then defense secretary Dick Cheney produced a strategy paper 
stating the mission of “convincing potential competitors that they need 
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not aspire to a greater role or pursue a more aggressive posture to 
protect their legitimate interests.” The United States would defend their 
interests for them and so the policy was to “discourage them from 
challenging our leadership or seeking to overturn the established political 
and economic order.” Control of the world is facilitated through control 
of essential resources. By controlling the world’s energy, and in the 
presence of its overwhelming military superiority, the United States is 
potentially able to deny the lifeblood of any society and intimidate and 
coerce the world more effectively, a design going back easily to Henry 
Kissinger, and earlier to the emergence of U.S. global power at the end 
of the Second World War, but now carried to new heights by the 
neoconservatives. 

Hegemony has always been a bipartisan consensus. With regard 
specifically to the Middle East we have the Carter Doctrine: “An attempt 
by any outside force to gain control of the Persian Gulf region will be 
regarded as an assault on the vital interests of the United States of 
America, and such an assault will be repelled by any means necessary, 
including military force.” Since Carter created the Rapid Deployment 
Force with this intervention in mind the United States has moved to 
forward positioning, the establishment of a huge permanent military 
presence in the region, including a number of multi-billion dollar bases 
in Iraq, huge fortified cities with all the comforts of home, fast food 
places, video stores, and car rental agencies for the soldiers who garrison 
the empire along “the arc of instability.” All of this takes place in 
territories which coincide with the parts of the Global South where oil is 
found. That the official rationale is now the War on Terrorism in place 
of anticommunism is secondary to the continuation of the basic policy of 
world domination. 

Michael Klare, author of Resource Wars and Blood for Oil, cites 
British defense secretary John Reid’s warning that climate change “will 
make scarce resources, clean water, viable agricultural land even scarcer” 
and so “make the emergence of violent conflict more likely.”” In the 
United States, too, military planners and the CIA spin out scenarios of 
wars for desperately needed natural resources and the need to deal with 
the mass migrations of desperate people as entire societies disintegrate. 
Climate change, these forecasts suggest, will bring on new and even 
greater resource wars. The United States with its overwhelming 
advantage in all things military is likely to see saber rattling, shock, and 
awe as the best responses. “When you are a hammer, everything looks 
like a nail,” seems the appropriate metaphor for the petro-political 
situation. Some Americans, afraid of not being able to heat their homes 
and fill the tanks of their gas guzzling cars, may unthinkingly offer 
support for new foreign adventures—but Iraq has shown such oil comes 
at a high cost in blood and treasure. 
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It seems it is not all that easy to shock, awe, invade, and occupy 
countries. In the spring of 2006, 60 percent of Americans told the Gallup 
Poll that they did not think it worth going to war in Iraq and 74 percent 
disapproved of Bush’s handling of gasoline prices. They saw neither 
victory nor an easy exit and they had become suspicious that higher 
energy prices seemed to accompany such adventurism. Some worried 
about the U.S. balance of payments and some even knew that energy 
costs equaled a third of the trade deficit. Before the war, Lawrence 
Lindsey, then Bush’s senior economic adviser, suggested the war would 
cost $200 billion. He was sacked soon thereafter by an administration 
that insisted the war would cost $50-60 billion. Current estimates by 
Linda Bilmes and Joseph Stiglitz are in terms of trillions of dollars. 

The relationship of demand and supply of oil is complicated. It takes 
up to ten years and billions of dollars to get a new field into production. 
Refineries also take time to build and are hugely expensive. The present 
shortage of gasoline, often seen as a conspiracy by the oil giants, is in 
the main the result of rising demand especially from China and India, 
and supply shocks due to political events such as the U.S. invasion of 
Iraq, and uncertainty over the Bush administration’s intentions toward 
Iran and perhaps other producer states. When oil prices spiked in the 
1970s the supply response was so great that the price of crude collapsed 
by 1986. In the 1990s demand growth was slow, no new fields were 
developed to increase production levels, and even so the price collapsed 
again in 1998-99. This is not to say that huge profits were not made by 
the Western oil companies as well as OPEC and the banks which - 
recycled petro-dollars. Since then there has been little excess capacity— 
in 2005 the world’s excess capacity was 2-3 percent. It had been 15 
percent in 1986. 

Those who would deny even the possibility of any conspiracy point 
out that the international oil companies have complete control over only 
7-8 percent of global crude oil and access to perhaps 20 percent of 
reserves. They are therefore unlikely to have conspired to produce today’s 
high energy prices. This is a cyclical industry and conjunctural events are 
responsible for most oil spikes. Events such as Vice President Cheney’s 
remarks during a visit to Lithuania in the spring of 2006 when he 
criticized Russia for using oil and natural gas as “tools of intimidation 
and blackmail,” and the intense negotiations to build pipelines for oil 
and natural gas from Kazakhstan, Azerbaijan, or Uzbekistan without 
going through Iran or Russia, serve to illustrate that global market 
shares for particular companies are not the most crucial factors in 
understanding oil as a weapon. 

It is analysis rather than an apology for Big Oil that tells us that the 
situation has changed since the end of the Second World War when the 
so-called Seven Sisters dominated the worid oil market. Today Exxon- 
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Mobil produces less than 3 percent of world output and the seven largest 
oil companies control less than 5 percent of world reserves. This does 
not mean that Exxon-Mobil is not the world’s most valuable and most 
profitable company nor that the oil giants do not benefit from high oil 
prices. They do however face more sophisticated national oil companies 
from China, India, Brazil, and elsewhere who compete for supply which 
is increasingly under the control of state-controlled producers. The seven 
largest national oil companies, like Kuwait Petroleum, Abu Dhabi 
National Oil, Algeria’s Sonatrach, and the more familiar Saudi Aramco, 
hold at least half the world’s proven resources and account for a quarter 
of current production.’ Like Venezuela’s national oil company, which 
‘ fuels Chavez’s Bolivarian revolution, they have changed the distributional 
equation nationally as well as globally. 

The days of unalloyed Anglo-American petroleum dominance are gone, 
and that is why the hegemonic state and its coalition partner, no-longer- 
so-great Britain, are using force to reassert dominance not through 
corporate control so much as state terror and coercion. While there can 
be no question that the national oil companies. have changed the 
distribution of revenues from the grossly exploitative terms of pre- 
Second World War Anglo-American total dominance, the governments of 
the Middle East retain limited room to maneuver where the national 
interests of the United States and its thirst for oil are concerned. The 
long shadow of Washington darkens and dominates the politics of the 
region. Price-supply conditions have been set in the past by Saudi Arabia, 
which has acted to prevent problems for the advanced capitalist 
economies. It is less certain that they can continue to do so. It is surely 
in the interest of the hegemonic state and its British ally to gain greater 
' purchase over supply conditions through regime change and closer 
working relations with new producers in the Caspian Basin and in Africa. 

As to peak oil, predictions of the end of oil have been made often in 
the past and it is not clear that frightening scenarios will play out in the 
short run that some suggest. There are complex issues of geology, 
technology, and prospective efficiency considerations. The accepted 
definition of proven reserves includes what is known and can be exploited 
economically with existing technology. Both price and potential supply 
are conservatively estimated for this purpose, although some experts 
suggest that producers have a strong interest in overestimating their 
reserve position. Because OPEC quotas are based on proven reserves it is 
in the interest of members to greatly exaggerate their reserves so they 
can pump more. Such “political barrels” are estimated to be 44 percent 
of the total reserves OPEC claims. Russia’s reserves are also uncertain 
but probably 30-40 percent lower than officially claimed.? Some countries 
have been extracting large amounts of crude but maintaining the same 
proven reserves figures. Companies too have incentive to exaggerate their 
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reserves. In 2006 Shell had to admit it had overestimated its reserves by 
nearly a third and its stock price promptly fell. Finally it is also the case 
that for the past two decades the oil taken out of the ground has 
exceeded new discoveries. 

However, since only a little over a third of oil in known fields can be 
recovered today, technological innovation can be expected to increase the 
proven reserve figure. Among the optimists, Leonardo Maugeri wrote in 
Foreign Affairs, “Put simply, the world will continue to have plenty of 
oil." In his view oil experts generally underestimate supply and 
overestimate demand. Like other optimists he believes China’s. demand 
for oil is due to extraordinary circumstances that may not last and that 
demand in much of the industrialized world appears to have reached its 
peak and faces long-term decline. That is one view. Others point out 
that between 1992 and 2002 world oil demand grew by 1.5 percent, by 
1.9 percent in 2003, and by 3.7 percent in 2004, with China’s demand 
increasing by 7.6 percent in 2003 and 15.8 percent in 2004. To say that it 
may not keep growing at this rate may be sensible, but it will surely 
keep growing and it will not be alone. 

Even for those as optimistic as Maugeri, the question of who controls 
the oil cannot be irrelevant. The U.S. state through threat, intimidation, 
and violence wants its ham fist on the spigot, allowing it to blackmail 
other countries. U.S. imperialism has exerted control over the Global 
South through the World Bank, the IMF, and the WTO. During the Cold 
War it used the threat of communist Russia and China to keep Europe 
and Japan under its “leadership.” It is now attempting to use terrorism 
in the same way, not altogether successfully as it is turning out since its 
invasions and occupations of Afghanistan and Iraq have failed to produce 
stable governments. Its actions have produced more terrorists and 
alienated most of the world. Seeking control over oil for leverage does 
not seem a far fetched stratagem for the oil soaked Bush-Cheney 
administration. 

The most effective resistance to this imperialist pattern now is 
coming from Latin America where Hugo Chavez has been repeatedly 
elected and won referenda because he has stood up to the United States 
and used his country’s oil revenues to raise living standards of the poor 
of his nation. In April 2006, Petroleos de Venezuela increased its stake in 
major projects to 60 percent from 40 percent as well as increasing its 
royalty cut. In Bolivia Evo Morales nationalized the energy industry, 
causing the United States to express disapproval regarding Morales’s 
“weak commitment to democracy” (echoing its charge against Chavez). 
However, Bolivia’s first elected indigenous president, according to the 
leading polling organization in the country, enjoyed an 80 percent 
approval rating in the spring of 2006 while George W. Bush’s approval 
rating was at 33 percent among his country’s citizens. Like Chavez who 
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had suffered at least one coup attempt, Morales has to confront a 
military whose officers, trained at the School of the Americas, are not, 
as the press delicately put it, “a natural ally of Mr. Morales.” Such 
developments in Latin America and similar manifestations of petro- 
nationalism elsewhere along with the general decline in U.S. prestige 
and authority in the world have led Thomas Friedman to suggest we are 
now in the post-post-Cold War ‘era in which, “U.S. power is being 
checked from every corner.”" The major enemies of the United States 
somehow seemed to be oil producers, a group of countries that given the 
current high energy prices cannot be easily intimidated through economic 
sanctions or political pressure. 

To cheerleaders for U.S. imperialism it is the ineptitude of the Bush- 
Cheney policies, not their goals, that receive criticism. The critique of 
anti-imperialists now includes a maturing ecological consciousness. 
Struggles over energy are being conceptualized more usefully in terms of 
the economic system as well as energy alternatives. Indeed there is 
growing awareness that the final resource war will likely be for the 
planet’s survival. Currently, only 1.25 percent of China’s population 
possesses a car. If car ownership in that country were to reach the U.S. 
level, and the forecasts are that in 2031 China will have a per capita 
income close to that of the United States in 2004, China would have a 
billion vehicles. If they all needed to run on gasoline there is simply not 
enough oil and of course the greenhouse gases produced would heat 
things up distressingly. One hopes for technological breakthroughs but 
the precautionary principle suggests some major changes are in order as 
global energy consumption presses on available supply. A system that 
privileges accumulation over Sasain ouii, individualism over solidarity, 
cannot be accepted. 

The scarcity of other resources may prove serious as well. For 
example, today one in four people on the planet do not have access to 
safe drinking water; 12 percent of the world’s population consumes 86 
percent of available fresh water. With global consumption of fresh water 
doubling in the next twenty years, there are all sorts of water war | 
scenarios. Already five million people die a year from diseases related to 
contaminated water. Chinas rapid industrialization has been 
accompanied by water contamination affecting 300 million people, that is 
nearly a third of the population. Kofi Annan’s Millennium Report tells us 
that if present trends continue two out of three people on the planet will 
live in countries considered to be “water stressed.” The World Bank 
projects that 40 percent of the people living in the world of 2050 will 
face some form of water shortage. In Palestine, Israels commandeering 
of scarce water is a major issue and on many other borders water 
conflicts are major occurrences. 

The resource war against the environment will be better avoided when 
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we stop counting consumption of nature as income, as a free good, while 
we deplete our natural capital, as Herman Daly and others have long 
suggested. The past rates of accumulation of capital which are now 
blithely projected forward were possible because of the unsustainable 
usage of natural resources. Mainstream economists have a great deal of 
responsibility for ignoring the distinction between natural capital and 
humanmade capital. Fortunately many world citizens take conservation 
and recycling seriously and consider a very different set of policies. 
essential. They are ready to challenge the presumptions of a consumer 
society which has ignored the limits of the biosphere and resource base 
of our planet. How we respond to these resource pressures will 
determine what kind of society we shall have and what sort of planet 
ours will be. 

The dramatic changes which will be required raise central issues 
regarding the logic of capitalism. Writing from prison in 1915 and facing 
the likely prospect of the First World War, Rosa Luxemburg in her 
Junius Pamphlet famously argued that humanity faced the choice between 
socialism or barbarism. “We stand today,” she wrote, “between the awful 
proposition: either the triumph of imperialism and the destruction of all 
culture, and as in ancient Rome, depopulation, desolation, degeneration, 
a vast cemetery; or, the victory of socialism.” The ecological crisis we 
face and the prospect of future resource wars make her warning all the 
more salient. 
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Road to the Iraq War 
Two Views of U.S. Imperialism 


ROXANNE DUNBAR-ORTIZ 


Greg Grandin, Empire’s Workshop: Latin America, the United 
States and the Rise of the New Imperialism (New York: 
Metropolitan, 2006), 286 pages, hardcover, $25.00. 


Stephen Kinzer, Overthrow: America’s Century of Regime ‘Change 
from Hawaii to Iraq (New York: Times Books, 2006), 384 pages, 
hardcover, $27.50. 


The evening before the 2003 invasion of Iraq, I was giving a talk at 
our main leftist meeting place in the San Francisco Mission District. Of 
course, the long planned topic for the evening—looking back on the 
1960s antiwar movement—was sidelined by anxious discussion of the 
imminent invasion of Iraq. I was stunned when an admired leftist 
comrade began fervently invoking similarities between the Bush 
administration and the Roman Empire, analogizing Roman legions and 
the U.S. military. Others piled on, developing the comparison further, 
also talking hopefully about the ultimate fall of the Roman Empire. I 
interrupted the ancient history discussion, asking why not look at U.S. 
history, especially U.S. imperialism in Latin America as a precedent. 
~ Silence met my remark, and the discussion of Rome continued. 

So, it was with great relief and joy when I opened Greg Grandin’s 
Empire’s Workshop to read on the first page: “In their search for 
historical precedents for our current imperial moment, intellectuals 
invoke postwar reconstructions of Germany and Japan, ancient Rome and 
nineteenth-century Britain but consistently ignore the one place where 
the United States has projected its influence for more than two centuries” 
(1-2). 

Grandin expresses what mapy Latin Americanists and Latin Americans 
have been saying, not only for the past five years, but also for decades. 


Roxanne Dunbar-Ortiz is a historian, writer, teacher, and activist. Her most 
recent work is a historical memoir trilogy: Red Dirt: Growing Up Okie (Verso, 1997 
and University of Oklahoma, 2006); Outlaw Woman: A Memoir of the War Years, 
1960-1975 (City Lights, 2002); and Blood on the Border: A Memoir of the Contra War 
(South End Press, 2005). 
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Grandin quotes Nixon, who in advising young Donald Rumsfeld about 
his career said: “Latin America doesn’t matter. Long as we’ve been in it, 
people don’t give one damn about Latin America” (1). 

I complained three years ago in Monthly Review (July-August 2003) 
that although laudatory acknowledgments of U:S. imperialism were 
appearing in numerous articles and books from pro-imperialists like Max 
Boot, Niall Ferguson, Warren Zimmerman, and Robert Kaplan, that liberal 
and even some left writers, commentators, and politicos were eschewing 
the concept, even denying that there was anything approaching 
imperialism in U.S. history except the anomaly of the “Spanish-American 
War,” and that George W. Bush was way outside U.S. political tradition, 
ideals, and the Constitution in pursuing an imperialist path, and that we 
must “take back America.” But, since my complaint, a number of books 
have been published from the left/liberal side through the American 
Empire Project. 7 

Greg Grandin’s Empire’s Workshop is the most recent publication of 
The American Empire Project. Soon after 9-11, editors Tom Engelhardt 
and Steve Fraser, who are also historians and writers, launched the 
publication project in conjunction with Metropolitan Books. Thus far they 
have published fourteen books by Noam Chomsky, Michael Klare, Alfred 
McCoy, Chalmers Johnson, and others >. (http:// 
www.americanempireproject.com). I find it peculiar that on the project’s 
Web site, the list of links does not include Monthly Review, which has 
been in the forefront of publishing books and articles on imperialism for 
more than a half-century. The reason for this absence becomes clearer 
reading the project editors’ description of their goal: “In these short, 
argument-driven books, our leading writers and thinkers will mount an 
immodest challenge to the fateful exercise of empire-building and to 
explore every facet of: the developing American imperium, while 
suggesting alternate ways of thinking about, confronting, and acting in a 
new American century.” It is as if imperialism is an alien concept to the 
“American way.” 

None of the books in the series provides a systematic analysis of 
imperialism and its relationship with capitalism, nor do they go back 
beyond a half-century in tracing U.S. hegemonic aggression and 
militarism. The authors are nearly all Cold War intellectuals, except for 
Chomsky and Klare of course, and except for Grandin .whose book 
expands and deepens the scope of the project, but also fails to deal with 
imperialism as an extension of and inherent to capitalism. 

Something Herbert Marcuse once said comes to mind: “The housing 
crisis does not exist because the system isn’t working; it exists because 
that’s the way the system works.” To paraphrase, the present global 
crisis does not exist because the system isn’t working; it exists because 
that’s the way the system works. 
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Grandin dates U.S. imperialism in Latin America to the founding of 
the United States, but he does not discuss its capitalist origins in the 
institutions established, nor does he give an account of the conquest and 
colonization of the indigenous communities and nations on the North 
American continent, leaving open the question as to how the thirteen 
colonies on the eastern seaboard grew to the present territory of the 
United States. Maybe it was manifest destiny. The development of the 
U.S. military as a dominant institution, as well as institutions to 
administer conquered peoples, cannot be understood without a thorough 
study of the first century of U.S. existence embroiled in wars of 
territorial conquest. 

Grandin rightly argues that: 


(Latin America] has long served as a workshop of empire, the 
place where the United States elaborated tactics of extraterritorial 
administration and acquired its conception of itself as an empire 
like no other before it. The Western hemisphere was to be the 
staging ground for a new “empire for liberty,” a phrase used by 
Thomas Jefferson specifically in reference to Spanish Florida and 
Cuba. Unlike European empires, ours was supposed to entail a 
concert ‘of equal, sovereign democratic American republics, with 
shared interests and values, led but not dominated by the United 
States—a conception of empire that remains Washington’s guiding 
vision. (2) 

That’s the crux of “American exceptionalism.” 

It would have been helpful had Grandin provided some context by 
reiterating William Appleman Williams’s list of U.S. military 
interventions and occupations from his 1980 book, Empire as a Way of 
Life. The United States? first overseas military venture was an undeclared 
naval war with France, 1798-1800, in which U.S. Marines captured a 
French privateer in the Caribbean. The first of several Barbary wars 
followed with the war against Tripoli, 1801-05 (giving the Marines their 
anthem, “From the Halls of Montezuma to the Shores of Tripoli”). 
Between the first and second (the 1815 attack on Algiers) Barbary wars, 
the U.S. Navy invaded Spanish Mexico on the Pacific (1806); operated out 
of New Orleans in the Gulf of Mexico against Spanish and French 
privateers (1806-10); seized Spanish western Florida (1810); attacked 
Spanish east Florida (1812); built a fort in the Marquesas Islands (1813- 
14); took Pensacola, Florida (1814); and engaged pirates in the Caribbean 
(1814-25). Engagements in the Gulf of Mexico and Caribbean were 
continuous and U.S. warships took possession of Oregon in 1818. The 
United States raided the slave trade in Africa during 1820-26; began 
tormenting Spanish Cuba and Puerto Rico in 1822; and landed in Greece 
in 1827. The United States was busy in the Falkland Islands (1831-32); 
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Sumatra (1832); Argentina (1833); Peru (1835-36); Mexico (1836); Sumatra 
(1838-39); Fiji (1840); Kingsmill Islands and Samoa (1841); Mexico (1843); 
Ivory Coast (1843); Mexico (1844), with all out war from 1846-48, seizing 
half its territory; Smyrna (1849); Turkey and Joahanna Island east of 
Africa (1851); Argentina (1852-53); Nicaragua (1853); the “opening” of Japan 
(1853-54); Ryukyu and Bonin Islands in the Pacific (1853-54); China and 
Nicaragua (1854); China (1855); Fiji and Uruguay (1855); Panama—then 
part of Colombia and China (1856); Nicaragua (1857); Uruguay; Paraguay, 
Mexico, China, Fiji, and Turkey (1858); Angola—Portuguese West Africa— 
and Colombia (1860); the U.S. Civil War being no barrier to continued 
imperialism: Japan (1863-64); Panama (1865); Mexico and China (1866); 

Formosa (1867); Japan, Uruguay, and Colombia (1868); Mexico and Hawaii 
(1870); Korea (1871);-Colombia and Mexico (1873); Hawaii (1874); Mexico 
(1876); Egypt (1882); Panama (1885); Korea, Samoa, and Haiti (1888); 
Hawaii (1889); Argentina (1890); Haiti, Bering Sea, and Chile (1891); 
Hawaii (1893); Brazil (1894); Nicaragua (1894); Korea, China, Colombia, 
and Nicaragua (1894-96) (Williams, Empire as a Way of Life, 73-76, 102- 
110). All that before the Spanish-American war that historians dub “The 
Age of Imperialism,” mostly explained by “the protection of American 
interests.” Those “interests” were commercial and economic, that is, 

capitalistic. Exporting capitalism is how the system works, and that’s 

called imperialism; it’s not a dysfunction. 

Not until the middle of the book does Grandin get to the crux of © 
imperialism, that is, capitalism. In a chapter on what he calls “the new 
imperialism,” titled “The Third Conquest of Latin America,” Grandin 
poses three conquests of the region. The first was the Spanish conquest; 
the second by U.S. corporations beginning in the nineteenth century; and 
since the 1970s by financial institutions controlled by the United States. 
Grandin sees this process as circular rather than linear, that is, the 
present phase as a regression to the first phase of unbridled, raw looting 
of treasure and installations of governments. While most studies of U.S. 
imperialism in Latin America delineate the post-Second World War era 
as driven by the Cold War, Grandin rightly privileges the development of 
the “globalization,” which now blankets the world, as being initiated by 
the Breton Woods agreements that established the International Monetary 
Fund and the World Bank, rather than a phenomenon born in the post- 
Cold War 1990s. He also notes the continuum in U.S. application of 
“free market fundamentalism” from Latin America to the occupation of 
Iraq, stating: “In important ways the road to Iraq passes through Latin 
America, starting first in Chile,” following the 1973 U.S. state-sponsored 
coup that overthrew the elected socialist government headed by Salvador 
Allende (163). In the strongest section of the book (163-75), Grandin 
narrates the “shock therapy” of neoliberal economic policies, which put 
into practice the ideas of Friedrich von Hayek and Milton Friedman, 
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with the military dictator Pinochet forcing it down the throats of the 
Chilean poor and working class. This is the groundwork for the “Reagan 
revolution” of the 1980s and full-blown neoliberalism of the 1990s to the 
present. : 

‘However, there’s a hole in Grandin’s circle of conquest; between the 
raw imperialism of the long nineteenth century through the 1920s and 
what he calls the “rise of the new imperialism” in the 1950s is a period 
he skims over and suggests was better, perhaps even a model, that is, 
the “Good Neighbor Policy” of Franklin Delano Roosevelt. Often referred 
to as “soft imperialism,” it’s what has generally been preferred by 
Democratic Party administrations. It is disheartening that Grandin 
appears to really believe that soft imperialism is acceptable and brings to 
mind historian William Appleman Williams’s perception that imperialism 
is a U.S. “way of life,” so deeply ingrained that its absence entirely is 
unimaginable. In a section titled, “Saving the United States from Itself” 
(33-42), Grandin reflects what may be a new trend in left thinking as is 
manifest in the highly praised 2005 study from the International Relations 
Center, written by Tom Barry, Laura Carlsen, and John Gershman (http:// 
www.irc-online.org). | 

Grandin summarizes his view of the results of Roosevelt’s policy: 


Washington’s formal renunciation of the right to intervention 
opened the way for a decade of unparalleled hemispheric 
cooperation. It bound the Americas together in a series of political, 
economic, military, and cultural treaties and led to the creation of 
an assortment of multilateral institutions...The withdrawal of 
troops from the Caribbean, the renegotiation of treaties, and the 
increased tolerance of economic nationalism gave Roosevelt a 
better claim to legitimacy as he advocated for an end to 
colonialism and militarism elsewhere....In short, the 1930s and 
1940s marked a turn in the fortune of the American empire, when 
. diverse expressions of what political scientists call “soft power” 
began to congeal in a coherent system of extraterritorial 
administrations—largely thanks to Latin America....Despite its 
many lapses in practice, the Good Neighbor policy replaced such a 
holy writ with not only tolerance but pragmatic pluralism. (34) 


Ergo, Grandin writes: “Latin America saved the United States from 
its own worst instincts” (39). 

Nostalgia for the New Deal era during the past decade is perhaps the 
principal barrier to the formation of a true left opposition in the United 
States. Many Latin Americans also pine for the good old days of soft 
imperialism. Yet, the Good Neighbor policy was a continuance of 
imperialism, much like Great Britain’s successful ventures in indirect 
colonialism/imperialism. In fact, successful imperialism operates without 
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colonies and occupations. Roosevelt’s policy substituted support for local 
dictators and oligarchies for direct U.S. military intervention in 
restraining and repressing unrest. There may have been less tension 
between the United States and its indirect colonies (ruled by dictators 
and oligarchies) during the Roosevelt era, but the impoverishment of the 
majority of people continued to grow, while the rulers got richer. 

The books in The American Empire Project are meant to reflect and 
shed light on post 9-11 U.S. foreign policy. Grandin does this extremely 
well. He writes: 


Over the course of my writing this book, as the troubled 
occupation of Iraq dragged on, Central America kept showing up 
in the oddest ways. Here was Elliott Abrams—the man who in the 
1980s so twisted the concept of human rights that it could justify 
the homicidal activities of the Contras and the Salvadoran 
military—being appointed by Bush to lead a global crusade for 
democracy [and since has taken up a post on the National Security 
Council for Middle East affairs]. There was Dick Cheney in the 
vice presidential debate telling the electorate that’ El Salvador, 
with 50 percent of its population below the poverty level, was a 
model for what his administration hoped to achieve in Iraq. 
William Kristol, editor of the conservative Weekly Standard, 
showed up on TV to hail Central America as an “amazing success 
story.” (223) 


Indeed, Grandin’s conclusion (223-38) is a tour de force, showing that 
the present policy would be impossible were it not for U.S. practices in 
Latin America, particularly the Reagan administration’s practice and 
lessons learned in Central America. There’s a straight line in perfecting 
“public diplomacy,” that is, manipulating U.S. media reporters and 
editors, to fielding and appealing to Christian fundamentalists; to 
zealous privatization, to low-intensity warfare, to torture and rendition. 
The last of these is referred to by Grandin as a process of “globalization 
of the system of disappearances that reigned in Latin America during the 
Cold War” (231). 


Stephen Kinzer’s book unlike Grandin’s is not published by the 
American Empire Project. Instead it is a typical trade book by a veteran ` 
correspondent, published by a major commercial press (Times Books). 
Reflecting its origins, Kinzer’s analysis is often critical where the history 
of a century ago is concerned, and somewhat less so as the present is 
approached. Imperialism is of course never connected to capitalism. Still, 
he is such a good journalist that his book contains lots of surprises. 

Toward the end of Overthrow, Kinzer writes: 


On the evening of March 19, 2003, shortly before announcing that 
the United States was about to launch its long-expected invasion 
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-of Iraq, President George W. Bush :sat-.behind an antique desk in 

‘the White House and practiced reading his speech...in the Treaty . 
‘Room; at the same desk from which he had announced the 

‘invasion’ of. Afghanistan-seventeen months before. It-was one of his 

favorite rooms in the White House, at least in part because-of the- 
imposing painting: that ‘is the first thing visitors see, when they 

enter.’ It’ depicts President William McKinley, the first great . 
American practitioner of. “regime change,” watching as diplomats 

‘sign the protocol -that turned: Cuba into a DOLORE: and Puerto, 

Rico into a ‘colony. i Z 


This somber painting, [titled] The signing, of the Protocol of Peace 

_ Between the United States and Spain on August 12, 1898...gives the 
Treaty Room its name. The “protocol of peace” that was signed 
that day, however, was not an accord between equal states. It was 
a document of surrender that the United States forced on Spain 
‘after defeating its army.in Cuba. More important, it was a 
declaration that the United States was now able and willing’ to 
depose foreign governments, 


That made it especially appropriate Fo Bush to use the Treaty 
Room as he’ prepared to launch the invasion of Iraq. (300-01) 


Stephen Kinzer is a veteran journalist,; likes a good story, and is quite 
a creative writer, with often griping but sometimes purple . prose. 
Regarding the United States overthrowing foreign governments, he 
writes: “No nation in. modern history has done this so often, in so many 
places, so far from its ‘own shores”(l-2). But, his enthusiasm for the 
stories ‘involved seems downright vulgar: “The stories of these ‘regime 
change’ operations are dazzlingly exciting. They tell of patriots and 
scoundrels, high motives and low cynicism, extreme courage and cruel 
betrayal” (2). 

Kinzer was the New. York Times bureau chief in Nicaragua—yes, the 
Times had a bureau chief posted’ in that small country—during. the 
Reagan administration’s contra war that sought to overthrow: the 
Sandinistas. So; it is bizarre to find that among the fourteen “regime 
change” operations, Nicaragua is not included, at least not Sandinista 
Nicaragua. 

Indeed, Kinzer creates a rather convoluted schema parsing “overthrow” 
as opposed to military interventions, “annexation” of half of Mexico, 
partitioning countries (Vietnam, Korea, and Congo), proxy armies 
(Angola, Mozambique, Nicaragua, and Laos), fomenting “revolutions” 
(indonesia, Colombia, and Jamaica), supporting repressive regimes 
against liberation movements, economic sanctions, electoral 
manipulations, “humanitarian” interventions, and other means of 
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destabilizing and overthrowing governments. By doing so he is able to 
skip the first century of U.S. military interventions and treat the second 
century as a series of anomalies, a bad habit that is ultimately self- 
destructive, while omitting some of the most egregious U.S. 
interventions. He claims otherwise: “By considering these operations as a 
continuum rather than as a series of unrelated incidents, it seeks to find 
what they have in common. It poses and tries to answer two fundamental 
questions. First, why did the United States carry out these operations? 
Second, what have been their long-term consequences?” (2). Kinzer does 
not answer those questions satisfactorily. Imperialism, much less 
capitalism, is not considered, although Kinzer does argue that the motive 
for overthrow was nearly always economic. That answers his question, 
why. As to long-term effects, he claims the obvious: they were 
destructive. 

The book is divided into three parts, or time periods: “The Imperial 
Era,” 1898-1910, in which the Hawaiian queen (1893), Spanish governance 
of Cuba, Puerto Rico, and the Philippines (1898), and the presidents of 
Nicaragua (1909) and Honduras (1910) were overthrown; “Covert Action,” 
1953-73, during which the CIA staged coups in Iran (1953), Guatemala 
(1954), Vietnam (the Diem regime, 1963), and Chile (1973); and 
“Invasions,” 1983-2003, the overthrown regimes in Grenada (1983), 
Panama (1989), Afghanistan (2001), and Iraq (2003). 

Kinzer explains how he reduced U.S. overseas interventions to this 
particular list: 


This book treats only cases in which Americans played the decisive 
role in deposing a regime. Chile, for example, makes the list 
because, although many factors led to the 1973 coup there, the 
American role was decisive. Indonesia, Brazil, and the Congo do | 
not, because American agents played only subsidiary roles in the 
overthrow of their governments during the’ 1960s. Nor do Mexico, 
Haiti, or the Dominican Republic, countries the United States 
invaded but whose leaders it did not depose. (2) 


He does not explain why the Greek coup in 1967 that installed the 
Generals is not included even in his explanation of the exceptions to his 
rule. CIA operative Gust Avrakotos was instrumental in destroying Greek 
freedom, based there from 1961 to 1978, and went on to arm and organize 
the Afghan Mujahadin during the 1980s. 

The section on the CIA coups overthrowing the democratically elected 
presidents of Iran (Mohammed Mossadegh) and Guatemala (Jacobo 
Arbenz) are the best researched and solid (J11-47). Kinzer provides an 
excellent portrait of John Foster Dulles, Eisenhower’s secretary of state 
who, with his brother Allen, as head of the CIA, designed and carried 
out the two coups. The quality of these two chapters are due to the fact 
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that Kinzer previously published books on each: All the Shah’s Men: An 
American Coup and the Roots of Middle East Terror and Bitter Fruit: 
The Untold Story of the American Coup in Guatemala (co-author). 

Reading Overthrow reminded me of my first university “western 
civilization” history course, filled with “quirks” of history and 
generalizations that become clichés, undermining any coherent analysis 
or attribution of responsibility. Kinzer begins the chapter on the 
overthrow of the 1909 Nicaraguan president José Santos Zelaya: “A 
postage stamp led the United States to overthrow the most formidable 
leader Nicaragua ever had” (56). In describing the recruitment of Kermit 
Roosevelt to carry out the 1953 clandestine operation in Iran, Kinzer 
writes: “By a quirk of history, he was the grandson of President Theodore 
Roosevelt, who half a century earlier had helped bring the United States 
into the ‘regime change’ era” (124). Even worse: “By a quirk of history, 
the United States rose to great power at the same time multinational 
corporations were emerging as a decisive force in world affairs” (3). 
Ridiculous as that assertion is, Kinzer trumps it in the following 
paragraph: “Defending corporate power is hardly the only reason the 
United States overthrows foreign governments. Strong tribes and nations 
have been attacking weak ones since the beginning of history.” Back to 
the Roman Empire (80). In justifying his lack of historical perspective, 
Kinzer writes: “Historic shifts in world politics often happen slowly and 
are hardly even noticeable until years later. That was not the case with 
the emergence of the United States as a world power. It happened quite 
suddenly in the spring and summer of 1898” (80). U.S. administrations 
can hoodwink the citizenry if they maintain they are helping other 
countries because: “Americans have a profoundly compassionate side” 
(83). 

In discussing the results of the 1983 invasion of Grenada, and 
apparently contending that U.S. invasions and overthrows would be all 
right if only they remained to teach the natives something, Kinzer writes: 
“The triumph of Operation Urgent Fury gave the United States a unique 
chance, one that might have added much to its honor and image in the 
world. Americans, reflecting the short attention span that shapes their 
approach to the world, chose not to seize it” (305). Kinzer reveals his 
shallow understanding of U.S. imperialism in surmising that the 
conquered territories that became permanent appendages to the United 
States, Hawaii and Puerto Rico, “ended well.” However, kudos to Kinzer 
for at least including Hawaii and Puerto Rico, which are often erased in 
the history of U.S. imperialism. 

Kinzer also has a tic for proclaiming this and that occurrence to be 
“the first” in history. Regarding the 1909 overthrow of the Nicaraguan 
president, he claims: “This was the first time the United States 
government had explicitly orchestrated the overthrow of a foreign leader” 
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(70). British and U. S. colonial practices of assassinating indigenous 
officials during the preceding three centuries gave the U.S. ruling class 
ample experience in doing the job. 

However, exhibiting his journalistic skills, Kinzer has dug up many 
damning quotations from U.S. authorities, such as Eisenhower’s 
cluelessness about the Cuban revolution in 1959: “Here is a country that, 
you would believe on the basis of our history, would be one of our real 
friends. I don’t know exactly what the difficulty is” (90). Another was 
uttered at the moment of occupying Puerto Rico by the U.S. commander 
General Nelson Miles, whose road from colonel to general (not 
mentioned by Kinzer) was through genocidal wars against indigenous 
resistance in the Plains and Southwest, and was followed by leading the 
army in crushing the Pullman strike: “This is not a war of devastation, 
but one to give to all within the control of its military and naval forces 
the advantages and blessings of enlightened civilization” (45). However, 
Kinzer inexplicably calls Miles’s proclamation “generously worded.” He’s 
more forthcoming in writing about the genocidal operation in the 
Philippines and even makes the historical connection: “fAmerican 
commanders] ordered Colonel Jacob Smith, who had participated in the 
Wounded Knee massacre in the Dakota Territory a decade before, to 
proceed to Samar and do whatever was necessary to subdue the 
rebels...‘ I want no prisoners,’ he [Smith] told them. ‘I wish you to kill 
and burn. The more you kill and the more you burn, the better you will 
please me’” (53). 

The final chapter is a hodgepodge of clichés, truisms, and naiveté. 
Kinzer reiterates a fallacy that enjoys a common current since 9-11]: “A 
century of American ‘regime change’ operations has shown that the 
United States is singularly unsuited to ruling foreign lands. Americans 
never developed either the imperial impulse or the attention span that 
allowed the Spanish, British, French, and others to seize foreign lands 
and run them for decades or centuries” (309). In dealing only with 
examples of occasional naked militarism and imperialism, Kinzer avoids 
the true “success” story of U.S. imperialism, which cannot be avoided if 
one asks the simple question: How did the United States become the 
most militarily and economically powerful state in human history, richer 
and more powerful than all the rest combined? Kinzer also fails to 
understand the vital necessity for occasional displays of extreme 
exemplary violence to deter resistance. i 

Kinzer emphasizes the “chaos” created in the countries subjected to 
U.S. regime replacement. It doesn’t seem to occur to him that perhaps 
chaos is the goal, not an unintended consequence Above all the aim is 
to prevent political and economic alliances and federations under regional 
leaders—Mossadegh, Arbenz, the Latin American southern cone, 
Southeast Asia, the Caribbean Community and Cheddi Jagan, Central 
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America, and most recently, Bolivarian resurgence under Hugo Chavez in 
Latin America. That’s what imperialism is about, preventing self- 
determination in resource rich or geopolitically useful regions. Regarding 
the aspirations of Central Americans, Kinzer writes: “Like idealists and 
utopians up to the present day, Zelaya [who was overthrown by the 
United States] dreamed of reestablishing the united Central America 
that existed from 1821 to 1838” (62). He describes Zelaya as “a fervent 
nationalist with outsized ambitions for himself and his country” (65). 
Yet, the goal of regional blocs makes perfect sense. The five small 
countries that make up the former Spanish colonies in Central America, 
whicli under pre-Spanish order and under Spanish rule made up a unified 
territory, liberated themselves as one nation, the Central American 
Republic, which Anglo-American intervention factionalized and destroyed. 
Since then, each of those small countries have competed with each other 
in the U.S. market for their monoculture crops of coffee, cotton, and 
bananas. It’s hardly a utopian dream to develop a consortium. 
. A final note: Both Grandin and Kinzer use “America” and “Americans” 
to indicate the United States and its citizens, something that grinds on 
me, particularly the contradiction for anyone who is criticizing U.S. 
imperialism to.appropriate “America” as belonging to the United States, 
having then to qualify Latin America, Central America, and South 
America. - = 

After reading the two books under review, I re-read Samir Amin’s 
1992 book, Empire of Chaos (Monthly Review Press). His clarity is a 
breath of fresh air: “The intervention of the North in the affairs of the 
South is—in all its aspects, at every moment, in whatever form, and a 
fortiori when it takes the form of a military or political intervention— 
negative. Never have the armies of the North brought peace, prosperity, 
or democracy to. the peoples of Asia, Africa, or Latin America. In the 
future, as in the past five centuries, they can only bring to these peoples 
further servitude, the exploitation of their labor, the expropriation of 
their riches, and the denial of their rights” (17-18). 


ie) 


Correction: A quotation on page 43 of Margot Pepper’s “No Corporation Left 
Behind” (AMR, November 2006) taken from Project Censored’s Censored 2003 
was mistakenly attributed to Linda Lutton rather than to Project Censored 
itself. Also the reference to the Project Censored chapter erroneously cites 
Barbara Miner, Linda Lutton, Dennis Fox, and Forest Troy (whose research 
was drawn upon by Project Censored authors) as coauthors of the chapter in 
Censored 2003. 
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Paul Burkett, Marxism and Ecological Economics: Toward a Red 
and Green Political Economy (Boston: Brill, 2006), 355 pages, 
hardcover, $89.00. 


Paul Burkett’s new book, Marxism and Ecological Economics, offers 
in an outstanding manner evidence of the treasures in Marx’s “Critique 
of Political Economy” and of the riches of Marxist theory accumulated in 
more than a hundred years of theoretical reasoning. It is an attempt to 
bring Marx into the new economic subdiscipline of ecological economics 
(transforming the latter through the encounter), and at the same time to 
reexamine Marxist theory from the perspective of ecological economics. 
Many ecological economists have taken notice of Marxist debates, but in 
most cases in an abbreviated and biased way. The simplest understanding 
of Marx concludes that he was preaching the development of productive 
forces without taking their destructive potential into account. More 
sophisticated critiques of Marxist theoretical reasoning point to the 
failure of Marxists to recognize the supposed ecological rationality of 
unconstrained market mechanisms. Very often this argument is 
underlined by an allusion to the negative experiences of actually existing 
socialism and the ecological disasters that came to the surface after the 
fall of the Berlin Wall. Burkett’s book aims at correcting these 
widespread, if not altogether dominant intérpretations, which are 
fundamentally Hlawed—in both their theoretical understandings of 
Marxism and their attempts to reduce its influence to certain failed 
historical experiments. 

Nevertheless, it is doubtful whether the subtitle of the book, “Toward 
a Red and Green Political Economy,” is justified. Is there a rational need 
for this kind of color composition in political economy and ecological 
economics? Given the development of social democracy and green parties 
and movements, and recognizing that both their theoretical efforts and 
“progress” toward a red and green political economy are clearly 
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disappointing, at least in Europe, what justification can we give for such 
a theoretical/political coalition? With a few exceptions green 
contributions to political economy are either nonexistent or based on 
liberal, neoliberal, or postmodern-libertarian approaches, and all too 
often enthusiastically adhere to the ideas of a “green capitalism”—which 
Burkett with good reason rejects. There is nothing remotely “red” any 
more in actually existing green political economy; no wonder that the 
greens in Germany, after the experience of the coalition with social 
democracy until 2005, are turning to the colors of the Jamaican flag: 
yellow, black, and green. They are gearing up for a political coalition 
with the (neo)liberals (yellow) and the conservatives (black). 

Hence, it is unlikely that the green movement will embrace the “class 
perspective” that Paul Burkett very often mentions in his book as a norm 
of theoretical reasoning as well as left political practice. It is even more 
unlikely that the contemporary red and green movements will adopt the 
ideas of communism and solidarity. Therefore, one should read Burkett’s 
Marxism and Ecological Economics without any great illusions regarding 
the green parties and social democracy and their theoretical capacities. 
This qualification, however,:does not make his book any less useful, 
since its real value lies in a serious and comprehensive discussion of the 
“societal relation of humanity to nature” (Gesellschaftliches 
Naturverhaltnis) in Marx and in post-Marxian theoretical reasoning—that 
Burkett always presents in a fruitful and non-polemical comparison with 
different currents of ecological economics. The experiences of the last 
decades together with new, emerging needs and necessities call for the 
development of revitalized socialist utopian movements in the twenty- 
first century that will reach out and grasp theoretically comprehensive 
arguments such as those offered in Burkett’s work, thereby recognizing 
the crucial role of the natural environment in peoples’ lives and working 
conditions, and the imperative of creating a more sustainable world 
order. Burkett’s argument is thus of the utmost importance—theoretically 
as well as politically. 

The message of Paul Burkett’s book is very clear and also convincing. 
Capitalism is experiencing two intertwined crises. The first type “involves 
crises of capital accumulation” (171); the second type is “the crisis in the 
quality of natural wealth as a condition of human development” (172). 
These two crises trigger two forms of struggles: first, “traditional” 
struggles “for higher wages, safer and less burdensome work procedures, 
reduced working time, and even for more co-operative and democratic 
forms of ownership and management” (139). Second, there are struggles 
for the goal of “general disalienation, not more tolerable forms of 
alienation” (140), aimed at the realization of “sustainable human 
development” (135). The latter struggles are seen as in accord with the 
“material-social requirements of a healthy co-evolution of humanity and 
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nature” (131)—and not with the requirements of capitalist accumulation. 
Burkett invariably underlines the importance of class struggle for the 
realization of these requirements, which sharply distinguishes his analysis 
from the related goals advanced by the diverse world commissions 
around the United Nations Conference on Environment and Development 
and the stream of reports issued by the United Nations Development 
Program. Sustainable human development is a broadly shared objective of 
very different, even opposing, political forces. Perhaps Burkett might have 
usefully discussed the sustainability discourse of the United Nations 
Development Program and the secretary general of the UN in order to 
distinguish his approach from the: “UN speech” so prevalent in NGO 
circles, but the reader will readily perceive the difference. 

Burkett begins his argument with a short outline of three 
methodological requirements of any theoretical reasoning in ecological 
economics. First, ecological economics as a field is a multidisciplinary 
endeavor. Second, it must be committed to theoretical/methodological 
pluralism. And third, it must be historically “open in the sense of being 
receptive to new visions and possibilities in the realms of economic 
policy and institutional change” (2). These requirements were clearly not 
met by the orthodox interpretation of Marxism, especially in the Stalinist 
version. At the beginning of the 1960s, Herbert Marcuse had already 
written about the deficiencies of Soviet Marxism. 

_» But modern and nonorthodox interpretations of Marxian theories (in 
plural, not in singular as Wolfgang Fritz Haug so convincingly argues) 
are capable of discovering in Marx’s theory sometimes surprising insights 
into the human-nature metabolism in processes of transforming matter 
and energy into desired use values. Already in his early writings of the 
1840s Marx mentioned several times the “metabolic character” of natural 
transformations performed by. human labor. The “active man” (and 
woman): inevitably uses nature as a resource (tap) on the one hand and a 
waste outlet (sink) on the other. But it is important to understand. that 
this metabolism is central to the making of human history. 
Transformations of matter and energy simultaneously are transformations 
of society and of men and women themselves. The very existence of 
humankind depends on nature; moreover, it is part of it,. physically as 
well as psychologically, aesthetically, etc. Even the “metabolic rift” 
between society and nature (Burkett refers here to John Bellamy Foster) 
is part of this history because it is a result of the social mechanisms of 
alienation of workers from the conditions of production (292). At one 
end of the rope is the alienation of workers, while at the other end are 
the external constraints exerted by the dynamics of capitalist 
accumulation on peoples. The human-nature relationship was the theme 
of the very influential book of Alfred Schmidt on the dialectics of nature 
(published in the early 1960s), which unfortunately is not mentioned 2N 
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Burkett. (Although this is understandable because it does not belong to 
the body of “ecological economics” in a narrow sense, and because 
Burkett provides an extensive critique of Schmidt elsewhere—in a 1997 
article in the journal Organization & Environment.) 

= The classical Marxian critique of political economy and the 
contributions authentically based on it (as opposed to the rigid official 
Marxism of the Stalin period) follow the methodological requirements 
stipulated by Burkett. But is it possible to say the same about ecological 
economics as presently constituted? Obviously not, as the evidence of 
Burkett’s book lucidly shows. However, it is necessary to go in detail 
into the categories, notions, and discourses of a wide range of 
approaches. This requirement of a materialist critique is fabulously met 
by Paul Burkett. His discussion of ecological economics always takes the 
authors into serious consideration, avoiding any inclination to superficial 
polemics—and this is the reason why it is difficult to negate his 
arguments. 

In Marx’s “Critique of Political Economy” the category of the double 
character (use value/exchange value) of labor, production, and the 
commodity as a result of production is of utmost importance (Marx 
himself called it the “Springpunkt,” the core question), because it bridges 
the rift between society and nature, between the openness of social 
practice ‘and hard natural laws. The use value produced by concrete labor 
in the production process is nothing else than the result of the 
transformation of matter and energy, i.e., of nature. It is an integral part 
of the human-nature “metabolism.” The exchange value produced in the 
valuation process by abstract labor however constitutes nothing else than 
an immaterial social relation in capitalism between the capitalist class 
and the working class. 

Here the “class perspective” inevitably comes in and Burkett 
demonstrates its importance as a guideline for ecological economics. It 
is understandable that the “class perspective” is necessarily external in 
the approaches of authors who do not share the insight into the double 
character of production, labor, and value. They are inevitably victims of 
the fetishisms of the commodity and money as Marx analyzed in the 
first volume of Capital. However, it is just as necessarily internal to the 
logic of approaches that, following Marx, consider the double character 
and its implications. Therefore the “class perspective” follows from the 
internal logic of the Marxian critique of political economy and cannot 
simply be grafted on to any of the prevailing theoretical approaches in 
ecological economics. 

This centrality of the double character of the commodity is quite 
clear in the case of money, in which the abstract social form 
predominates over the natural/material. Money can be represented by 
useless (in the sense of a material use value) pieces of paper or electronic 
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bits and bytes. It performs the functions stemming from its social form 
perfectly, without being represented by the natural form of gold or other 
valuable materials. Because gold by its very nature is scarce, this hinders 
using it as the material form of money, since money under the regime of 
capital must serve as the universal equivalent for commodity values and 
hence requires a form that is limitless (disregarding the limits of nature). 
The misunderstanding of the double character, of the double sidedness 
of the natural and of the social forms, is responsible for the stupidity of 
pleas for a return to the old gold standard. 

The question of money, perhaps, is one of the weaker points in the 
book. Burkett does not explicitly deal with the different forms and 
functions of money. He underlines the function of money as a measure of 
value, as a “leveler” and “a completely homogenous entity” (168); he also 
describes the tendencies of valuation and of monetization of nature. But 
he does not elaborate on money as a treasure or as a means of payment 
and as credit. This is quite often the case in ecological economics. Even 
in critical approaches, an analysis of money and credit very seldom goes 
beyond a critique of the monetization of nature (i.e., of the first function 
of money as a measure of value). But the working of international finance 
has a serious impact on nature. Perhaps this is a theme for another book. 

The human-nature relationship is a centerpiece of the Marxian critique 
of political economy. It is also the object of ecological economics. The 
critique of political economy is a powerful theoretical endeavor because 
of its emphasis on praxis, especially the class struggle, which so often is 
singled out in Burkett’s book as the core of the problem. Marx’s entire 
class-based ‘political-economic critique (which cannot be separated from 
his ecological views) thus becomes the necessary basis for the 
development of a truly radical ecological economics. 

' For this reason Burkett begins his book with a critique of the notion 
of the “value of nature” (referring simply to economic values and not to 
the issue of intrinsic value). This is a concept that, as he makes clear, 
can be traced back to the physiocrats. Marx’s critique of the physiocrats 
becomes the basis for the critique of other, more recent value-of-nature 
concepts. The physiocrats in their theoretical reasoning had an agrarian 
society in mind; this was their life experience. Their theory was outdated 
already by the end of the eighteenth century due to the emerging 
manufactures, the use of fossil fuels, and the increase of productivity for 
the production of relative surplus value. Adam Smith, who is not 
mentioned by Burkett, had already heavily criticized the physiocrats and 
mercantilists in his Wealth of Nations. The physiocrats contributed to 
economic theory not only with Quesnay’s famous circulation scheme, but 
also with their emphasis on natural riches as the fundamental basis of 
productive work. 

Nevertheless, the physiocrats did not understand that in capitalism 
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natural riches must be transformed into economic and monetary wealth. 
Again, the double character of the natural and of the social form is 
decisive. It is not by accident that physiocratic theories led to economic 
romanticism and even reactionary discourses. Silvio Gesell gave the 
journal he published at the beginning of the twentieth century the title 
“Der Physiokrat.” There he propagated his ideas of free land (access to 
land for everybody, “Freiland”) and free money (“Freigeld,” money with a 
zero or negative interest rate), plus the free market as the alternative to 
capitalism. This is a current that deserves theoretical as well as political 
criticism in a discussion of the relevance of physiocratic ideas today. 

It is not entirely clear why in his discussion of Marxist approaches to 
the human-nature relationship or to a Marxist understanding of the 
environment, Burkett chooses to concentrate on the contributions of 
Michael Perelman, Richard England, and Thomas Weisskopf and not 
with comparable intensity on those of David Harvey, James O’Connor, 
Enrique Leff, and others. Arguably Harvey, O’Connor, and Leff have more 
to say on the crisis of the environment and the unleashed social conflicts 
and the class perspectives related to this than the authors on whom 
Burkett chooses to concentrate. (Of course, those familiar with Burkett’s 
work know that he has treated Harvey, O’Connor, and Leff in his earlier 
writings, such as Marx and Nature.) It is also regrettable that Paul 
Burkett does not take notice of authors: who contribute to the debate 
outside of the English idiom (with the exception of Sergei Podolinsky). 
There is a broad and lively debate on Marxism and ecology in Latin 
America and in Europe. Not all contributions have been translated into 
English. Given the importance of diversity to evolution in nature, culture, 
and the scientific world the linguistic/cultural distinctions matter in a 
positive sense and therefore they must be taken into consideration. 

In Justice, Nature and the Geography of Difference, David Harvey 
discusses many of the questions raised by Paul Burkett in his tenth 
chapter on the class and distributional bases of capitalist accumulation. 
It is true, as Burkett notes, that in many contributions to ecological 
economics the “social separation of the direct producers from necessary 
conditions of production” (309), i.e., the class perspective, is missing. 
Also frequently missing is any understanding of “Marx and Engels’ vision 
of communism which integrates a common-pool resource, co-evolution, 
and common-property dimensions of sustainable development” (331). For 
Burkett it is crucial to pay homage to “the classical Marxist vision of 
communism as disalienation of production in service of human 
development...” (332). Such a vision of sustainability in a society of 
associated producers contrasts sharply with the anti-ecological world of 
the present global economy, the features of which are summarized at the 
end of Burkett’s book in terms of accumulation, crisis, growth, and class 
hierarchy—which can only be surmounted by a full-scale ecological-social 
revolt. 
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Most of the environmental distribution conflicts that Burkett examines 
in his book are due to the acceleration and expansion of economic 
processes so that the environment, which is a finite entity, is 
overexploited on the side of the taps and overloaded on the side of the 
sinks. The environmental “Kuznets curve” (the mainstream environmental 
notion that as societies reach a certain stage of economic development 
they begin to devote increasing shares of their economic resources to 
protecting environmental amenities), which Paul Burkett criticizes, is 
only a naive expression of the dominant functionalist view that the 
market will, when it becomes necessary, choose to create disincentives 
to pollution. Such a notion does not even take into account the obvious 
distinction between “dirty” and “clean” pollution. It is true that dirty 
pollution, .e.g., smog and poisoned water, decreases with growing 
incomes. The rich don’t want the waste they produce in their own 
backyard. But due to the same process of the growth of wealth, “clean” 
pollution, which one cannot see or smell, increases, e.g., CO, emissions 
due to a rising number of cars. This is the reason why the so-called 
ecological footprint is larger the richer people are. It is monetary wealth 
that allows access to natural resources (exhausting ecological taps) and 
high amounts of harmful emissions (overloading ecological sinks). 

The notion of ecological footprint (which measures the global 
ecological input of any given entity, whether a particular individual, city, 
or nation state) has triggered a broad worldwide debate on ecological 
justice. The ecological footprint of many regions, particularly in the rich 
industrialized countries, is far too large for the world as a whole to 
sustain. Yet, since money is the key to access natural resources and 
sinks, those who have large amounts of money at their disposal have 
access to more resources and sinks than those who have little or no 
money~—and money in a globalized economy is denominated by a few 
strong currencies. 

Burkett explores at length the current question of energy and how 
energy is grasped in Marxist as well as in non-Marxist ecological 
economics—above all in approaches based on thermodynamic economics. 
He dedicates a large part of his book to the treatment of thermodynamic 
economics and the categories of entropy and irreversibility. Marxism and 
Ecological Economics thus presents as broadly as it deserves the seminal 
approach of Nicholas Georgescu-Roegen from the early 1970s on. 

While supporting Georgescu-Roegen’s critique of the ecological 
irrationalities of the economic process, Burkett goes on to question 
Georgescu-Roegen’s attempt to reconcile the nonsense of the economic 
process, which inevitably produces an entropy increase, i.e., a 
deterioration of living conditions of human beings, by seeing this as 
having no more fundamental root than the mere pursuit of the “enjoyment 
of life.” This, as Burkett points out, is obviously a superficial and 
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unsatisfactory explication of the reasons why humanity accepts the 
entropy increase. It is a good example of the failures resulting from the 
disdain of useful Marxist categories by even critical ecological 
economists. Entropy production in the economic process always makes 
sense so long as the other side of the double-sided production process, 
i.e., the valuation process, results in a surplus value and.thus in profits 
and an acceptable profit rate for capital and capitalists. Consequently, 
Burkett stresses the relevance of the Marxian category of the double 
character of production, which allows him penetrate the economy-nature 
relation much- more thoroughly than most of even the more critical 
approaches to ecological economics. 

This is also amply demonstrated in the sixth chapter on the 
“Podolinsky myth,” where he criticizes attempts to base value theory not 
on labor but instead on energy. The critique of Podolinsky is completely 
justified and is elaborated on the basis of Friedrich Engels’s notes, 
which he submitted to Marx on the question. 

Therefore, it is somewhat surprising that Burkett, after having 
discussed the importance of the categories of energy and entropy, does 
not pursue the next step of analyzing the capitalist energy system and its 
relevance for capitalist. accumulation as well as for the alternative: 
sustainable human development. Capitalist industrialization and the 
production of relative surplus value would not have been possible without 
the transition from an energy system based on biotic energies, windmills, 
and water wheels to a fossil energy regime. The increase of the growth 
rate of GDP since the end of the eighteenth century—an indicator of the 
extreme acceleration of capitalist accumulation since then—would not 
have been possible without the use of fossil energy. The energy regime is 
important also because of the contemporary conflicts arising from the 
unequal distribution of fossil energy reserves and the uneven 
consumption of these resources. Money is of utmost importance, but it 
cannot open all the doors of access to resources, particularly to fossil 
fuels. Distributional conflicts on the environment are sharpened and 
reshaped into political and military conflicts. Today they are one of the 
most topical aspects of world development. Therefore it is necessary to 
incorporate within’ critical reasoning on ecological economics the 
question of ecological imperialism. The history of ecological imperialism 
has been recounted by Alfred Crosby in his book by the same name. But 
ecological imperialism is not merely past history but the history of the 
present, with regard to both taps and sinks. 

The question of the energy regime is also of vital importance for the 
whole question of sustainable human development. Here Burkett remains 
rather abstract. Communism, in line with Marx, is for him “the 
individual’s right to a share in the total product for her private 
consumption” (322), access of all individuals to the “expanded social 
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services—education, health care, utilities and old age pensions—that are 
financed by deductions from the total product...” (323), “individual’s 
right to progressively shorter working time” (324), and a cooperatively 
structured society regulated by a common plan (325). It is surprising 
that Paul Burkett does not take notice of the broad debate on renewable 
energies as the basis for any social, economic, and political alternative 
beyond the capitalist system, which is intimately bound to the 
exploitation of fossil fuel. Overcoming capitalism is only possible by 
concomitantly overcoming the fossil energy regime. Sustainability remains 
an abstract message, so long as the question “Which energy regime is 
sustainable?” is not answered. Perhaps Burkett understands the “de- 
entropification of human needs and human development” (329) as another 
expression (however abstract) of the transition from the fossil energy 
regime to an energy regime based on the use of renewables. 

There is no book without some lacunae. This also holds true in this 
case. One question which still deserves more deliberation is how to 
regulate property in a communist, planned, cooperatively structured 
economy based on renewable and not fossil energy. What are the forms 
of reappropriation of the alienated and dispossessed spaces (and times) 
of peoples? The struggles for reappropriation are already going on today, 
everywhere. There is an urgent need for theoretical clarification. Paul 
Burkett’s Marxism and Ecological Economics is a great help, and it also 
shows that the “red-green” line of argument should be continued. 


aa 
Free Market for Iraqi Oil 


The United States should encourage investment in Iraq’s oil sector by the 
international community and international energy companies. 


The „United States should assist Iraqi leaders to reorganize the national oil 
industry as a commercial enterprise, in order to enhance efficiency, 
transparency and accountability. 


—The Iraq Study Group Report, James A. Baker III and Lee H. Hamilton, 
Co-Chairs, published December 6, 2006 
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In late November. 2006 John Bellamy Foster Saveled to Brazil aes he 
delivered addresses on the global ecological. devastation, of capitalism, and the 
need for worldwide ecosocialist resistance, at two universities in the state of 
Santa Catarina: the Regional University of. Blumenau and the. Federal 
University. of Santa Catarina in. Florianópolis. These talks were part, of the 
third annual Bolivarian Days Conference organized by the Institute of Latin 
American Studies’.in Brazil. The theme this year was “Social Theory and 
Eurocentrism in, Latin America: The Insurgency of Critical Thought.” The 
conference provided ample evidence of the vitality of socialist and anti- 
imperialist critiques both in Brazil and in Latin America as a whole in what is 
clearly a new era of revolt. 

While in Florianópolis John was also able to visit the Chico Mendes 
Community, a settlement of the Movement of the Roofless Workers of the 
Center (Movimento de Sem-Teto do Centro or’ MSTC)—an ‘organization 
embodying socialist views and linked’ to Brazil’s more famous Movement of 
Landless Workers (Movimento dos Sem Terra, MST). Around 100 “roofless” 
(homeless) families—later growing to as many as 300—had moved in one night 
in the face of the police and occupied public land that had been cleared for a 
soccer stadium. There they had built shacks, living for months without water 
and electricity, establishing a school and a community center, and resisting all 
government attempts to dislodge them. They set up a garbage collective as a 
means of income. Eventually, the state gave in. Similar actions by roofless 
workers, usually led by women, have taken place elsewhere in Brazil in recent 
years. In Sao Paulo tower blocks of twenty-two stories in wealthy areas have 
been taken over by the roofless workers movement, housing as many as 400 
families in a single building (“Brazil’s Roofless Reclaim the Cities,” The 
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Guardian, January 23, 2005). The political courage and sense of community and 
humanity of the MSTC workers in the Chico Mendes Community was 
contagious. Their spririt can be seen in the motto of the MSTC movement: 
“Occupying, Resisting, Building” (a modification of the MST’s famous motto: 
“Occupying, Resisting, Producing”). 

Morthly Review Press would like to announce the release of Cheap Motels 
and a Hot Plate: An Economist’s Travelogue, by the magazine’s associate editor 
Michael Yates. Michael retired from his job as professor of economics at the 
University of Pittsburgh at Johnstown in 2001 and “hit the road,” where he has 
become something of a Marxist Jack Kerouac. He and his wife Karen Korenoski 
gave away most of their possessions, packed the rest in their van, and moved to 
Yellowstone National Park where Michael worked as a hotel desk clerk and 
Karen as a restaurant host. From there they went to Manhattan where Michael 
worked at the Monthly Review office. Then on to Portland, Oregon, Miami 
Beach, Florida, and Estes Park, Colorado. In between the last two moves they 
lived on the road for 150 and 120 days respectively, staying in cheap motéls and 
cooking their meals on a two-burner hot plate. And since August 31, 2006, they 
have been on the road again. 

Relying on his background as a radical economist and MR writer, and 
incorporating an ecological perspective inspired by Edward Abbey (see “The 
Ghosts of Karl Marx and Edward Abbey,” Monthly Review, March 2005), 
Michael has described and put into historical-class context what he and Karen 
have seen. The result is a unique travel book. It movingly describes the great 
natural beauty of the United States, from the blue-water beaches of Florida to 
the volcanic mountains of the northwest. But unlike ordinary travel books, it 
places this beauty in its human context. Karen and Michael visited more than 
thirty national parks and monuments. In Yellowstone National Park, Michael 
tells us, 

In July, when the wild flowers were in full glory, we took the long hike 

up to the fire tower on Mt. Washburn and were greeted near the top by 

a group of bighorn sheep. Later we spotted five black bears. One of 

them climbed part way up a tree and after climbing down, stood and 

scratched its back against the bark. It looked for all the world like it 
was dancing. To top things off, we saw four golden eagles. Two of them 
flew directly overhead. They looked as if they had been on an Indian 
totem pole, good evidence that the Indians understood the power an 
beauty of these great birds. Through our binoculars we could see the 
underside of the eagles’ wings. They were a beautiful yellow color, 
almost translucent. If you used your imagination, they looked like 
gigantic butterflies soaring through the sky. 


Yet, 


Only one group of Indians lived in Yellowstone Park, the Sheepeater 
Shoshone, who managed to survive in this harsh wilderness, with its 
killing winters, by hunting and eating the mountain sheep native to the 
region. The tribe was physically removed from the park in 1879 (in that 
bed fifty-two members of the tribe, mainly women and children, were 
unted down and subdued by the U.S. Army after a three-month 
search). This process of removal from areas designated national parks 
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was repeated again and again. Indians might be tolerated for awhile in 

the parks, either because they were too numerous to remove at once or 

because they could be utilized commercially, as hunting guides or 
performers for the rising number of tourists, but not because the parks 
had been their land. 

Similar juxtapositions are made with respect to vistas elsewhere in the 
United States in the context of the travels described in Cheap Motels and a Hot 
Plate. None of the trees in Miami Beach are native species; the indigenous 
trees were cut down and the swamp drained (by exploited black labor) to 
make way for Carl Fisher’s paradise. Nothing of the original barrier island 
remains; even the sand for the spectacular beach had to be trucked in. In 
Yellowstone, in Miami Beach, in Manhattan, in Portland, Oregon, across the 
nation, Michael observed and in his book examines growing class and racial 
divisions, the proliferation of poorly-paid and dead-end jobs. In fact, a 
surprisingly large number of workers live in cheap motels out of economic 
necessity and might consider a hotplate a luxury. Everywhere there is evidence 
of a numbing disregard for the environment. 

As most MR readers are doubtless aware, Monthly Review Press does not 
have ample funds with which to promote ‘its books. Nevertheless, we are 
seeking to draw attention to Cheap Motels and a Hot Plate, using whatever 
imaginative means we can drum up and relying on efforts of our friends and 
supporters. You can help by reading the book and spreading the word. You can 
purchase it by calling 1-800-670-9499 or going to the book’s Web site, 
http:www.cheapmotelsandahotplate.org—where Michael will also be keeping 
readers updated on his and. Karen’s continuing travels. 
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It should be no surprise then that there has been a great rush to create 
SEZs in the year since the act was passed. 

Into the situation created by this initiative of Chidambaram&Co. the Left 
Front government of West Bengal has, spectacularly, blundered. Arrogant from 
a triumph in an election in which it had attempted to project the supposed 
success of its model of capitalist industrial development, it was blind to the 
rising anger of the cultivators targeted to be displaced for profit. What 
followed was the ruthless use of the coercive power of para-military forces, 
police, cadre, administrative and legal apparatus; all to drive thousands of 
peasants and share-croppers off of a thousand hectares of agricultural land for 
the benefit of..the Tatas. The resulting debacle at Singur saw the worst 
enemies of the Left Front, the Hindutva fascists and their ally Mamata, 
posturing in the world media as the friends and leaders of the oppressed. 
Fortunately the extra-parliamentary left (and the SUCI) did not permit the 
fascists to seize this position by default, but damage has been done. 

What then is now at stake for the left parliamentary parties of the West 
Bengal Left Front? Throughout India Singur-like scenes are brewing. In 
Maharashtra alone, 70 SEZs will be set up and 31 of these SEZs will be in the 
Konkan region alone. Almost everywhere landholding peasants, along with 
ryots, pattadars, sharecroppers, agricultural workers, and other. affected people 
are preparing for battle to resist land grabbing. Protests are going on in Dadri, 
Uttar Pradesh, in the face of atrocities by the state. In Haryana and Punjab, the 
farmers are out on the field against the acquisition of multi-cropped fertile 
land tilled for years. Protests are now spreading to Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka, 
Tamilnadu, Chhattisgarh, Jharkhand, Assam. Orissa, which witnessed 
continuous and brave resistance of the people against indiscriminate land- 
grabbing by the state government on behalf of foreign and domestic mining 
corporations for the last few years, is now boiling with new vigour against the 
projects of POSCO, VEDANTA, Tata Steel, and proposed SEZs. Shall the Left 
Front parties now stand everywhere before the people of India as the open 
advocates of the coerced displacement of the ‘agricultural poor in the interests 
of capitalist profit? 

As of now, the Left Front government had “succeeded” in driving the Singur 
residents off the land and establishing a fenced perimeter defended by armed 
police. After Singur a notice of land acquisition for an SEZ project by Salim 
group of Indonesia (a Suharto-connected crew) to be spread over 10,000 acres, 
set off protests in Nandigram, East Modnapore. The death of six villagers was 
reported as clashes broke out. Further West Bengal land acquisition by 
government for SEZ private profit, in the first phase, has no less than 28 
projects with total land to be acquired of approximately 1,05,000 acres, spread 
across the entire state. How many more such “successes” as Singur can the 
Left Front survive? To continue on this course is suicidal. 

In Nandigram and other targeted communities cultivators, sharecroppers 
aud agriculture labourers have begun to organise themselves, excluding all 
cadre of the parliamentary parties. And, indeed, none of the parties has 
opposed the model of development that the ruling classes have adopted. A new 
force from below in embryonic form is in the making. 
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_ The global counter-revolution of these last thirty years has -only added 
a more vicious aspect. It is only in these last few decades that global trade 
and capital flows—as a share of world production and savings, 
respectively—have again risen to the scale of the prior imperialist golden 
age that preceded the First World War. But this increased transnational 
dominance of the capitalist market (“globalisation”) does not mean that 
national states—~even those not of the imperial centre—are: becoming 
obsolete. Rather, ruthless state actions associated with neo-liberalism, 
policies designed to enhance “competitiveness” and “flexibility,” not just 
for individual firms but for whole national economies, are required. 

In India the Special Economic Zone (SEZ) policy of the government, 
formulated in 2000, and brought fully into force in the SEZ act in February 
2006, is a clear example of the brutal mobilisation of the state for neo- 
liberal ends. Supposedly based on a Chinese model, in fact the SEZ act 
goes far further—a complete capitulation to imperial capital. It is sufficient 
to point out that the supposed Chinese “model” does not permit the sale of 
land to the corporate SEZ promoters and developers. Until September, 
2006, the Board of Approvals committee of the Ministry of Commerce had 
approved 267 SEZ projects all over India. Land area: for each of these 
projects ‘deemed foreign territories’ ranges from 1000 to 14,000 hectares. 
Developers of large, multi-product zones with a minimum area of 1,000 
hectares are required to utilise only 25 per cent of the SEZ for industrial 
purpose. The rest can be utilised for residential and shopping purposes, 
hotels, malls, and the other trappings of “development”. Moreover, the 
developers have a completely free hand to allocate space and other 
facilities within the zone on a commercial basis,.in short for real estate 
business. 

It is estimated by some experts that in the first phase only, 3 lakh 75 
thousand acres of lard will be required. The well known historian Sumit 
Sarkar, an author of Khaki Shorts and Saffron Flag-A critique of. Hindu’ 
Right (Orient Longman, Delhi, 1993), commented that “this is liable to 
create one of thé greatest land grabs in modern Indian history”. India has 
never before witnessed the coerced transfer of hundreds of thousands of 
hectares of agricultural land to private industry—and private real estate 
speculators. 

Within the SEZ the trappings of Indian bourgeois democracy fade. The 
central government’s “Development Commissioner” is delegated the powers 
of the labour commissioner. All suits of civil cases and even specified 
criminal offenses that arise in the SEZ shall be tried in special courts. 
These corporate Guantanamos also offer formidable fiscal “incentives”: 
exemption from custom duties, central excise duties, service tax, central 
sales taxes and securities transaction tax to both the developers and the 
units, and tax holidays for fifteen years including one hundred per cent 
income tax exemption for ten years of the fifteen for SEZ developers. 

And at the root of this gigantic theft is the seizure of the land for these 
global capitalist profit zones from the cultivators through state coercion 
via the British colanial Land Acquisition Act. Even “consensual” transfers 
are therefore coerced, since use of the Land Acquisition Act looms behind 
the shoulder of the governmental “negotiator”. 
(continued on page 64) 
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The New Pension System (NPS) was implemented by the central 
government for its employees appointed from January 1, 2004, through a 
notification issued in December 2003. This is a ‘defined-contribution’ (DC) 
scheme unlike the ‘defined benefit? (DB) scheme for existing central 
government employees. The pending “Pension Fund Regulatory and 
Development Authority (PFRDA) Bill, 2005” establishes an authority, 
defines its powers and duties, and sets the broad contours of NPS. 
Supposedly the authority is to provide. old age income security for all 
individuals, including those in the unorganised séctor. NPS will be 
implemented through -a combination of retailers, pension funds and 
recordkeeper(s). Every subscriber will have an individual pension account, 
which will be portable across job changes. The subscriber will choose the 
fund managers and schemes, and has the option of switching schemes and. 
funds. “The End of Retirement” ?by Teresa Ghilarducci, in our May 2006 
issue, <http://www. en eon org/O506ghilarducci.htm> sets out a 
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I would like to begin my analysis of what I am calling here “the 
ecology of destruction” by referring to Gillo Pontecorvo’s 1969 film Burn! 
Pontecorvo’s epic film can be seen as a political and ecological allegory 
intended for our time. It is set in the eatly nineteenth century on an 
imaginary Caribbean island called “Burn.” Burn is a Portuguese slave 
colony with a sugar production monoculture dependent on the export of 
sugar as a cash crop to the world economy. In the opening scene we are 
informed that the island got its name from the fact that the only way 
that the original Portuguese colonizers were able to vanquish the 
indigenous population was by setting fire to the entire island and killing 
everyone on it, after which slaves were imported from Africa to cut the 
newly planted sugar cane. 

Sir William Walker (played by Marlon Brando) is a nineteenth-century 
British agent sent to overthrow the Portuguese rulers of the island. He 
instigates a revolt amongst the numerous black slaves, and at the same 
time arranges an uprising by the small white colonial planter class 
seeking independence from the Portuguese crown. The goal is to use the 
slave revolt to defeat Portugal, but to turn actual rule of the island over 
to the white planter class, which will then serve as a comprador class 
subservient to British imperialists. 

Walker succeeds brilliantly at his task, convincing the victorious army 
of former slaves and their leader José Dolores to lay down their arms 
after the Portuguese have been defeated. The result is a neocolony 
dominated by the white planters—but one in which the de facto rulers, 
in accordance with the laws of international free trade, are the British: 
sugar companies. Walker then departs to carry out other intelligence 
‘tasks for the British admiralty—this time in a place called Indochina. ` 

When the film resumes in 1848 ten years have passed. A révolution 
has again broken out on Burn led by José Dolores. Sir William Walker is 
brought back from England as a military advisor, but this time as an 
employee of the Antilles Royal Sugar Company, authorized by Her 








This article is based on talks delivered in the state of Santa Catarina in Brazil on 
November 21-23, 2006, at the Regional University of Blumenau and the Federal 
University of Santa Catarina in Florianópolis. These presentations were part of the 
third annual Bolivarian Days Conference organized by the Institute of Latin American 
Studies in Brazil. 
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Majesty’s government. His task is to defeat this new rebellion of the 
former slaves. He is told by the oligarchy ruling the island that this 
should not be difficult since only ten years have passed and the situation 
is the same. He replies that the situation may be -the same but the 
problem is different. In words that seem to echo Karl Marx he declares: 
“Very often between one historical period and another, ten years suddenly 
might be enough to reveal the contradictions of a whole century.” 

British troops are brought in to fight the insurgents, who are waging 
a relentless guerrilla war. To defeat them Walker orders the burning 
down of all the plantations on the island. When the local representative 
of the British sugar interests objects, Walker explains: “That is the logic 
of profit....One builds to make money and to go on making it or to 
make more sometimes it is necessary to destroy.” This, he reminds his 
interlocutor, is how the island Burn got its name. Nature on the island 
has to be destroyed so that labor can be exploited on it for hundreds of 
additional years. 

My intention here is not of course to recount Pontecorvo’s entire 
extraordinary film, but to draw out some important principles from this 
allegory that will help us to understand capitalism’s relation to nature. 
Joseph Schumpeter ‘once famously praised capitalism for its “creative 
destruction.”* But this might be better seen as the system’s destructive 
creativity. Capital’s endless pursuit of new outlets for class-based 
accumulation requires for its continuation the destruction of both pre- 
existing natural conditions and previous social relations. Class 
exploitation, imperialism, war, and ecological devastation are not mere 
unrelated accidents of history but interrelated, intrinsic features of 
capitalist development. There has always been the danger, moreover, that 
this destructive creativity would turn into what Istvan Mészáros has 
called the “destructive uncontrollability” that is capital’s ultimate 
destiny. The destruction built into the logic of profit would then take 
over and predominate, undermining not only the conditions of 
production but also those of life itself. Today it is clear that such 
destructive uncontrollability has come to characterize the entire capitalist 
world economy, encompassing the planet as a whole.? 


The Earth Summits: 1992 and 2002 


It is a characteristic of our age that global ecological devastation 
seems to overwhelm all other problems, threatening the survivability of 
life on earth as we know it. How this is related to: social causes and 
what social solutions might be offered in response have thus become the 
most pressing questions facing humanity. The world has so far convened. 
two major earth summits: in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil in 1992 and’ 
Johannesburg, South Africa in 2002. These summits took place a mere 
ten years apart. Yet, they can be seen as lying in the dividing line 
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separating one historical period from another, revealing the 
contradictions.of an entire century—the twenty-first. 

The 1992 Earth Summit in Rio, organized by the United Nations 
Conference on Environment and Development, represented the boundless 
hope that humanity could come together to solve its mounting global 
ecological problems. The late 1980s and early 1990s were a period in 
which the global ecological crisis penetrated the public consciousness. 
Suddenly there were grave concerns about the destruction of the ozone 
layer, global warming, and the rising rate of species extinctions resulting 
from planetary destruction of ecosystems. In June 1988 James Hansen, 
Director of the NASA Goddard Institute for Space Studies, testified 
before the U.S. Senate Energy and Natural Resources Committee, 
presenting evidence of global warming due to the emission of carbon 
dioxide and other greenhouse gases into the atmosphere. That same year 
the United Nations set up a new international organization, the Inter- 
Governmental Panel on Climate Change (IPCC), to address global 
warming. 

A new ideology of world unity pervaded the Rio, summit. The Gulf 
War of 1991 and the demise of the Soviet Union later in the same year 
had given rise to the then dominant rhetoric of a “new world order” and 
of “the end of history.” The world, it was said, was now one. The recent 
passage of the Montreal Protocol, placing restrictions on the production 
of ozone-depleting chemicals, seemed to confirm that the world’s 
economically dominant countries could act in unison in response to 
global environmental threats. The site chosen for the Earth Summit, 
Brazil, home to the Amazon, was meant to symbolize the planetary goal 
of saving the world’s biodiversity. The summit’s principal document, 
known as Agenda 21, was intended to launch a new age of sustainable 
development for the twenty-first century. 

The mood of the second earth summit, the World Summit on 
Sustainable Development in Johannesburg, could not have been more 
different than the first. Rio’s hope had given way to Johannesburg’s 
dismay. Rather than improving over the decade that had elapsed, the 
world environment had experienced accelerated decline. The planet was 
approaching catastrophic conditions, not just with respect to global 
warming, but in a host of other areas. Sustainable development had 
turned out to be about sustaining capital accumulation at virtually any 
ecological cost. All the rhetoric ten years earlier of a “new world order” 
and the “end of ‘history’—it was now clear to many of the 
environmentalists attending the Johannesburg summit—had simply 
disguised the fact that the real nemesis of the global environment was ~ 
the capitalist world economy. i 

The site of the Johannesburg summit had been chosen partly to 
symbolize the end of apartheid, and hence the advent of significant 
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world social progress. Yet, critics at the second earth summit raised the 
issue of global ecological apartheid, emphasizing the destruction wrought 
on the environment by the rich nations of the North in ways that 
disproportionately affected the global South. The ecological imperialism 
of the center of the capitalist world economy was symbolized by 
Washington’s refusal to ratify the Kyoto Protocol on limiting greenhouse 
gas emissions generating global warming. Significantly, U.S. President 
George W. Bush declined to attend the earth summit. Instead, at the 
very moment that debates were taking place in Johannesburg on the 
future of the world ecology, the Bush administration seized the world’s 
stage by threatening a war on Iraq, ostensibly over weapons of mass 
destruction—though to the world’s environmentalists assembled in 
Johannesburg it was clear even then that the real issue was oil.* ` 

In fact, a new historical period had emerged in the ten -years since 
the Rio summit. Economically, the world had witnessed what Paul 
Sweezy in 1994 called “the triumph of financial capitalism” with the 
transformation of monopoly capital into what might be called global 
monopoly-finance capital.? By the end of the twentieth century capitalism 
had evolved into a system that was if anything more geared to rapacious 
accumulation than ever before, relatively independent from its local and 
national roots. Global financial expansion was occurring on top of a 
world economy that was stagnating at the level of production, creating a 
more unstable and more viciously inegalitarian order, dominated by 
neoliberal economics and financial bubbles. Declining U.S. hegemony in 
the world system, coupled with the demise of the Soviet Union, induced 
repeated and increasingly naked U.S. attempts to restore its economic 
and political power by military means. 

Meanwhile, global warming and other crucial environmental problems 
had crossed critical thresholds. The question was no longer whether 
ecological and social catastrophes awaited but how great these would 
be. For those (including myself) in Johannesburg in 2002, watching the 
U.S. president prepare for war in the petroleum-rich Persian Gulf while 
the planet was heating up from the burning of fossil fuels, the whole 
world seemed on fire. 


The Destruction of the Planet 


In the almost five years that have elapsed since the second earth 
summit it has become increasingly difficult to separate the class and 
imperial war inherent to capitalism from war on the planet itself. At a 
time when the United States is battling for imperial control of the 
richest oil region on earth, the ecology of the planet is experiencing 
rapid deterioration, marked most dramatically by global warming. 
Meanwhile, neoliberal economic restructuring emanating from the new 
regime of monopoly-finance capital is not only undermining the economic 
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welfare of much of humanity, but in some regions is removing such basic 
ecological conditions of human existence as access to clean air, drinkable 
water, and adequate food. Ecologists who once warned of the possibility 
of future apocalypse now insist that global disaster is on our doorstep. 

Bill McKibben, author of The End of Nature, declared in his article 
“The Debate is Over” in the November 17, 2005,. issue of Rolling Stone 
magazine that we are now entering the “Oh Shit” era of global warming. 
At first, he wrote, there was the “I wonder what will happen?” era. Then 
there was the “Can this really be true?” era. Now we are in the Oh Shit 
era. We now know that it is too late to avert global disaster entirely. All 
we can do is limit its scope and intensity. Much of the uncertainty has 
to do with the fact that “the world...has some trapdoors—mechanisms 
that don’t work in straightforward fashion, but instead trigger a nasty 
chain reaction.” 

In his book, The Revenge of Gaia, influential scientist James Lovelock, 
best known as the originator of the Gaia hypothesis, has issued a grim 
assessment of the earth’s prospects based on such sudden chain 
reactions.’ Voicing the concerns of numerous scientists, Lovelock 
highlights a number of positive feedback mechanisms that could—and in 
his view almost certainly will—amplify the earth warming tendency. The 
destructive effect of increasing global temperatures on ocean algae and 
tropical forests (on top of the direct removal of these forests) will, it is 
feared, reduce the capacity of the oceans and forests to absorb carbon 
dioxide, raising the global temperature still further. The freeing up and 
release. into the atmosphere of enormous quantities of methane (a 
greenhouse gas twenty-four times as potent as carbon dioxide) as the 
permafrost of the arctic tundra’ thaws due to global warming, constitutes 
another such vicious spiral. Just as ominous, the reduction of the earth’s 
reflectivity as melting white ice at the poles is replaced with blue 
seawater is threatening to ratchet-up global temperatures. 

In Lovelock’s cataclysmic view, the earth has probably already passed 
the point of no return and temperatures are destined to rise eventually 
as much as 8° C (14° F) in temperate regions. The human species will 
survive in some form, he assures us. Nevertheless he points to “an 
imminent shift in our climate towards one that could easily be described 
as Hell: so hot, so deadly that only a handful of the teeming billions 
now alive will survive.”® He offers as the sole means of partial salvation 
a massive technical fix: a global program to expand nuclear power 
facilities throughout the earth as a limited substitute to the carbon- 
dioxide emitting fossil fuel economy. The thought that such a Faustian 
bargain would pave its own path to hell seems scarcely to have crossed 
his mind. 

Lovelock’s fears are not easily dismissed. James Hansen, who did so 
much to bring the issue of global warming to world attention, has 
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recently issued his own warning. In an article entitled “The Threat to the 
Planet” (New York Review of Books, July 13, 2006), Hansen points out 
that animal and plant species are migrating throughout the earth in 
response to global warming~—though not fast enough in relation to 
changes in their environments—and that alpine species are being “pushed 
off the planet.” We are facing, he contends, the possibility of mass 
extinctions associated with increasing global temperature comparable to 
earlier periods in the earth’s history in which 50 to 90 percent of living 
species were lost. 

The greatest immediate threat to humanity from climate change, 
Hansen argues, is associated with the destabilization of the ice sheets in 
Greenland and Antarctica. A little more than ° C (1.8° F) separates the 
climate of today from the warmest interglacial periods in the last half 
million years when the sea level was as much as sixteen feet higher. 
Further, increases in temperature this century by around 2.8° C (5° F) 
under business as usual could lead to a long term rise in sea level by as 
much as eighty feet, judging by what happened the last time the earth’s 
temperature rose this high—three million years ago. “We have,” Hansen 
says, “at most ten years—not ten years to decide upon action but ten 
years to alter fundamentally the trajectory of greenhouse gas emissions”— 
if we are to prevent such disastrous outcomes from becoming inevitable. 
One crucial decade, in other words, separates us from irreversible 
changes that could produce a very different world. The contradictions of 
the entire Holocene—the geological epoch in which human civilization 
has developed—are suddenly being revealed in our time.” 

In the Oh shit era, the debate, McKibben says, is over. There is no 
longer any doubt that global warming represents a crisis of earth-shaking 
proportions. Yet, it is absolutely essential to understand that this is only 
one part of what we call the environmental crisis. The global ecological 
threat as-a whole is made up of a large number of interrelated crisés and 
problems that are confronting us simultaneously. In my 1994 book, The 
Vulnerable Planet, | started out with a brief litany of some of these, to 
which others might now be added: 


Overpopulation, destruction of the ozone layer, global warming, 
extinction of species, loss of genetic diversity, acid rain, nuclear 
contamination, tropical deforestation, the elimination of climax 
forests, wetland destruction, soil erosion, desertification, floods, 
famine, the despoliation of lakes, streams, and rivers, the drawing 
down and contamination of ground water, the pollution of coastal 
waters and estuaries, the destruction of coral reefs, oil spills, 
overfishing, expanding landfills, toxic wastes, the poisonous effects 
of insecticides and herbicides, exposure to hazards on the job, 
urban congestion, and the depletion of nonrenewable resources.” 
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The point is that not just global warming but many of these other 
problems as well can each be seen as constituting a global ecological 
crisis. Today every major ecosystem on the earth is in decline. Issues of 
environmental justice are becoming more prominent and pressing 
everywhere we turn. Underlying this is the fact that the class/imperial 
war that defines capitalism as a world system, and that governs its 
system of accumulation, is a juggernaut that knows no limits. In this 
deadly conflict the natural world is seen as a mere instrument of world 
social domination. Hence, capital by its very logic imposes what is in 
effect a scorched earth strategy. The planetary ecological crisis is 
increasingly all-encompassing, a product of the destructive 
uncontrollability of a rapidly globalizing capitalist economy, which knows 
no law other than its own drive to exponential expansion. 


Transcending Business as Usual 


Most climate scientists, including Lovelock and Hansen, follow the 
IPCC in basing their main projections of global warming on a 
socioecnomic scenario described as “business as usual.” The dire trends 
indicated are predicated on our fundamental economic and technological 
developments and our basic relation to nature remaining the same. The 
question we need to ask then is what actually is business as usual? What 
can be changed and how fast? With time running out the implication is 
that it is necessary to alter business as usual in radical ways in order to 
stave off or lessen catastrophe. 

Yet, the dominant solutions—those associated with the dominant 
ideology, i.e., the ideology of the dominant class—emphasize minimal 
changes in business as usual that will somehow get us off the hook. 
After being directed to the growing planetary threats of global warming 
and species extinction we are told that the answer is better gas mileage 
and better emissions standards, the introduction of hydrogen-powered 
cars, the capture and sequestration of carbon dioxide emitted in the 
atmosphere, improved conservation, and voluntary cutbacks in 
_consumption. Environmental political scientists specialize in the 

construction of new environmental policy regimes, embodying state and 
market: regulations. Environmental economists talk of tradable pollution 
permits and the incorporation of all environmental factors into the market 
to ensure their efficient use. Some environmental sociologists (my own 
field) speak of ecological modernization: a whole panoply of green taxes, 
green regulations, and new green technologies, even the greening of 
capitalism itself. Futurists describe a new technological world in which 
the weight of nations on the earth is miraculously lifted as a result of 
digital “dematerialization” of the economy. In all of these views, however, 
there is one constant: the fundamental character of business as usual is 
hardly changed at all. 
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Indeed, what all such analyses intentionally avoid is the fact that 
business as usual in our society: in any fundamental sense means the 
capitalist economy—an economy run on the logic of profit and 
accumulation. Moreover, there is little acknowledgement or even 
appreciation of the fact that the Hobbesian war of all against all that 
characterizes capitalism requires for its fulfillment a universal war on 
nature. In this sense new technology cannot solve the problem since it is 
inevitably used to further the class war and to increase the scale of the 
economy, and thus the degradation of the environment. Whenever 
production dies down or social resistance imposes barriers on the 
expansion of capital the answer is always to find new ways to exploit/ 
degrade nature more intensively. To quote Pontecorvo’s Burn/, “that is 
the logic of profit....One builds to make money and to go on making it 
or to make more sometimes it is necessary to destroy.” 

Ironically, this destructive relation of capitalism to the environment 
was probably understood better in the nineteenth century—at a time 
when social analysts were acutely aware of the issue of revolutionary 
changes taking place in the mode of production and how this was 
transforming the human relation to nature. As a result, environmental 
sociologists of the more radical stamp in the United States, where the 
contradiction between economy and ecology nowadays is especially acute, 
draw heavily on three interrelated ideas derived from Marx and the 
critique of capitalist political economy dating back to the nineteenth 
century: (1) the treadmill of production, (2) the second contradiction of 
capitalism, and (3) the metabolic rift. 

The first of these, the treadmill of production, describes capitalism 
as an unstoppable, accelerating treadmill that constantly increases the 
scale of the throughput of energy and raw materials as part of its quest 
for profit and accumulation, thereby pressing on the earth’s absorptive 
capacity. “Accumulate, Accumulate!” Marx wrote, “that is Moses and the 
prophets!” for capital.” 

The second of these notions, the second contradiction ‘of capitalism, 
is the idea that capitalism, ‘in addition to its primary economic 
contradiction stemming from class inequalities in production and 
distribution, also undermines the human and natural conditions (i.e, 
environmental conditions) of production on which its economic 
advancement ultimately rests. For example, by systematically removing 
forests we lay the grounds for increasing scarcities in this area—the 
more so to the extent that globalization makes this contradiction 
universal. This heightens the overall cost of economic development and 
creates an economic crisis for capitalism based on supply-side 
constraints on production.” 

The third notion, the metabolic rift, suggests that the logic of capital 
accumulation inexorably creates a rift in the metabolism between society 
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and nature, severing basic processes of natural reproduction. This raises - 
the issue of the ecological sustainability—not simply in relation to the 
scale of the economy, but also even more importantly in the form and 
intensity of the interaction between nature and society under 
capitalism.!4 

I shall concentrate on the third of these notions, the metabolic rift, 
since this is the most complex of these three socio-ecological concepts, 
and the one that has been the focus of my own research in this area, 
particularly in my book Marx’s Ecology. Marx was greatly influenced by 
the work of the leading agricultural chemist of his time, Justus von 
Liebig. Liebig had developed an analysis of the ecological contradictions 
of industrialized capitalist agriculture. He argued that such industrialized 
agriculture, as present in its most developed form in England in the 
nineteenth century, was a robbery system, depleting the soil. Food and 
fiber were transported hundreds—even in some cases thousands—of 
miles from the country. to the city. This meant that essential soil 
nutrients, such as nitrogen, phosphorus, and potassium, were transported 
as well. Rather than being returned to the soil these essential nutrients 
ended up polluting the cities, for example, in the degradation of the 
Thames in London. The natural conditions for the reproduction of the 
soil were thus destroyed. 

To compensate for the resulting decline in soil fertility the British 
raided the Napoleonic battlefields and the catacombs of Europe for bones 
with which to fertilize the soil of the English countryside. They also 
resorted to the importation of guano on a vast scale from the islands off 
the coast of Peru, followed by the importation of Chilean nitrates, (after 
the War of the Pacific in which Chile seized parts of Peru and Bolivia 
rich in guano and nitrates). The United States sent out ships throughout 
the oceans searching for guano, and ended up seizing ninety-four islands, 
rocks, and keys between the passage of the 1856 Guano Islands Act and 
1903, sixty-six of which were officially recognized, as U.S. appurtenances 
and nine of which remain U.S. possessions today. This reflected a great 
crisis of capitalist agriculture in the nineteenth century that was only 
solved in part with the development of synthetic fertilizer nitrogen early 
in the twentieth century—and which led eventually to the overuse of 
fertilizer nitrogen, itself a major environmental problem. 

In reflecting on this crisis of capitalist agriculture, Marx adopted the 
concept of metabolism, which had been introduced by nineteenth-century 
biologists and chemists, including Liebig, and applied it to socio- 
ecological relations. All life is based on metabolic processes between 
organisms and their environment. Organisms carry out an exchange of 
energy and matter with their environment, which are integrated with 
their own internal life processes. It is not a stretch to think of the nest 
of a bird as part of the bird’s metabolic process. Marx explicitly defined 
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the labor process as the “metabolic interaction between man and nature.” 
In terms of the ecological problem he spoke of “an irreparable rift in the 
interdependent process of social metabolism,” whereby the conditions 
for the necessary reproduction of the soil were continually severed, 
breaking the metabolic cycle. “Capitalist production,” he wrote, 
“therefore only develops the techniques and the degree of combination of 
the social process of production by simultaneously undermining the 
original sources of all wealth—the soil and the worker.” 

Marx saw this rift not simply in national terms but as related to 
imperialism as well. “England,” he wrote, “has indirectly exported the 
soil of Ireland, without even allowing its cultivators the means for 
replacing the constituents of the exhausted soil.” 

This principle of metabolic rift obviously has a very wide application 
and has in fact been applied by environmental sociologists in recent 
years to problems such as global warming and the ecological degradation 
of the world’s oceans. What is seldom recognized, however, is that 
Marx went immediately from a conception of the metabolic rift to the 
necessity of metabolic restoration, arguing that “by destroying the 
circumstances surrounding that metabolism, which originated in a merely 
natural and spontaneous fashion, it [capitalist production] compels its 
systematic restoration as a regulative law of social reproduction.” The 
reality of the metabolic rift pointed to the necessity of the restoration of 
nature, through sustainable production. 

It is this dialectical understanding of the socio-ecological problem 
that led Marx to what is perhaps the most radical conception of socio- 
ecological sustainability ever developed. Thus he wrote in Capital: 


From the standpoint of a higher socio-economic formation, the 
private property of individuals in the earth will appear just as 
absurd as the private property of one man in other men. Even an 
entire society, a nation, or all simultaneously existing societies 
taken together, are not owners of the earth. They are simply its 
possessors, its beneficiaries, and have to bequeath it in an 
improved state to succeeding generations, as boni patres familias 
[good heads of the household]. 


For Marx, in other words, the present relation of human beings to the 
earth under private accumulation could be compared to slavery. Just as 
“private property of one man in other men” is no longer deemed 
acceptable, so private ownership of the earthMmature by human beings 
(even whole countries) must be transcended. The human relation to 
nature must be regulated so to guarantee its existence “in an improved 
state to succeeding generations.” His reference to the notion of “good 
heads of the household” hearkened back to the ancient Greek notion of 
household or oikos from which we get both “economy” (from oikonomia, 
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or household management) and “ecology” (from oikologia or household 
study). Marx pointed to the necessity of a more radical, sustainable 
relation of human beings to production in accord with what we would 
now view as ecological rather than merely economic notions. “Freedom, 
in this sphere,” the realm of natural necessity, he insisted, “can consist 
only in this, that socialized man, the associated producers, govern the 
human metabolism with nature in a rational way, bringing it under their 
collective control...accomplishing it with the least expenditure of 
energy.” 

The destructive uncontrollability of capitalism, emanating from its 
dual character as a system of class/imperial exploitation and of enslaver/ 
destroyer of the earth itself, was thus well understood by Marx. With 
regard to the film, Burn/, we saw how the exploitation of human beings 
was tied to the destruction of the earth. Relations of domination 
changed but the answer remained the same: to burn the island as a 
means of winning the class/imperial war. Today a few hundred people 
taken together own more wealth than the income of billions of the 
world’s population. To maintain this system of global inequality a global 
system of repression has been developed and is constantly put in motion. 
And along with it vast new systems of destructive exploitation of the 
earth, such as modern agribusiness, have evolved. 


Social Revolution and Metabolic Restoration 


Pontecorvo’s film Burn! about revolution in the Caribbean reaches its 
climax in the year 1848, a revolutionary year in real-world history. In.1848 ` 
Marx famously observed in his speech on free trade: “You believe perhaps, 
gentlemen, that the production of coffee and sugar is the natural destiny 
of the West Indies. Two centuries ago, nature, which does not trouble 
herself about commerce, had planted neither sugar cane nor coffee trees 
there.”“® Much of what we take as natural is the product of capitalism. 
Indeed, we are brought up believing that capitalist market relations are 
more natural, more incontrovertible, than anything within nature. It is 
this way of thinking that we have to break with if we are to restore our 
relation to the earth: if we are to invert the metabolic rift. The only 
answer to the ecology of destruction of capitalism is to revolutionize our 
productive relations in ways that allow for a metabolic restoration. But 
this will require a break with capitalism’s own system of “socio- 
metabolic reproduction,” i.e. the logic of profit. 

What such a revolutionary break with today’s business as usual offers 
is of course no guarantee but the mere possibility of social and ecological 
transformation through the creation of a sustainable, egalitarian (and 
socialist) society. Lovelock’s “revenge of Gaia”—what Frederick Engels, 
in the nineteenth century called the “revenge” of nature, now writ large 
on a planetary scale—will not be automatically overcome simply through 
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a rupture with the logic of the existing system.?° Yet, such a rupture 
remains the necessary first step in any rational attempt to save and 
advance human civilization. Burn is no longer an island; it stands for the 
entire world, which is heating up before our eyes. 

At the end of Pontecorvo’s film José Dolores is killed, but his 
revolutionary spirit lives on. The strategy of destroying nature to enslave 
humanity, we are led to believe, will not work forever. Today Latin 
America is reawakening to the revolutionary spirit of Bolivar and Che—a 
spirit that has never perished. But we now know—what was seldom 
understood before—that a revolutionary transformation of society must 
also be a revolutionary restoration of our metabolic relation to nature: 
equality and. sustainability must coevolve if either is to emerge 
triumphant. And if we are to survive. | 
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‘No Radical Change in the Model’ 


Foreworp BY JOHN BELLAMY FOSTER 


In the 2006 presidential election campaign in Brazil, President Luiz 
Inacio Lula da Silva (known as Lula), leader- of the Partido dos 
Trabalhadores (PT or Workers’ Party), was interviewed at length on July 
ll, 2006, by the Financial Times (which also interviewed Lula’s main 
rightist challenger Geraldo Alckmin). The interview touched on many 
topics but mainly concentrated on Lula’s adherence in his first term of 
office to the global neoliberal policies of monopoly-finance capital, 
particularly repayment of debt and “fiscal responsibility.” At two points 
in the interview the Financial Times bluntly asked whether Lula was 
looking toward a “radical change in the model,” i.e., whether he and his 
Workers’ Party intended to break with financial capital and neoliberalism 
in his second term of office. Lula gave them the answer they wanted: 
“There is no radical change in the model....What we need now, in 
economics and in politics, is to strengthen Brazil’s internal and external 
security.” . 

Lula’s attempt here to reassure the financial community marks the 
dramatic shift that the Workers’ Party of Brazil has undergone over the 
years, and especially since winning the presidency in 2002. Although Lula 
was reelected in October 2006 with 60 percent of the vote, it was not 
simply as a candidate with a populist base, but one who was also 
broadly acceptable to global financial capital. 

The PT arose in 1979 in the wake of a massive labor revolt by millions 
of industrial workers in the years 1978 and 1979. It was during this 
period of labor unrest that Lula—then president of the Metalworkers’ 
Union of Sao Bernardo do Campo and Diadema on the outskirts of Sao 
Paulo, Brazil’s most industrialized city—emerged as the new movement’s 
most charismatic leader, openly defying the military government. By 1989, 
when Brazil held its first free, democratic, presidential elections since 
1960, the Workers’ Party had become such a mass, popular force that 
Lula came close to winning the presidency, losing in the end to his 
conservative opponent, Fernando Collor de Mello. 

At the time of that defeat MR editors Harry Magdoff and Paul Sweezy 
(“Notes from the Editors,” February 1990) observed that Lula’s and the 
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PT’s strengths lay in “stressing the need for land reform, suspension of 
payment on Brazil’s enormous foreign debt, and above all redistribution 
-of income and wealth.” , 

Lula ran subsequently as the PT candidate in the 1994 and 1998 
elections but was defeated both times by Fernando Henrique Cardoso, 
who as a former Brazilian finance minister and then as president played a 
leading role in the introduction of a monetary stabilization plan for the 
Brazilian currency (the real) in line with IMF requirements, marking the 
triumph of neoliberal policy in Brazil. 

In 2002 Lula ran again. But this time the PT under his leadership 
indicated a greater willingness to accept the conditions imposed by 
neoliberalism, including full repayment of Brazil’s debt. Taking care of 
economic “fundamentals” was to be prioritized even at the expense of 
the PT’s broader social program. On that occasion his election campaign 
was successful. Lula’s first term consequently was characterized by its 
adherence to the main neoliberal agenda, including very stringent 
economic programs aimed at debt repayment and “fiscal responsibility.” 
This was coupled with a much less ambitious program than originally 
conceived on behalf of the poor. While passing out some benefits to its 
constituents the PT has also promoted neoliberal structural reforms that 
directly undermine the overall position of workers. This has then 
constituted a kind of Latin American social-democratic “third way” 
strategy in which neoliberal ends are hegemonic. 

Realizing the importance and complexity of the Brazilian political 
economy, its centrality to struggles throughout Latin America, and the 
general lack of an in-depth understanding of its key features outside of 
Latin America itself, MR last year solicited a group of articles by authors 
associated with the radical economic association, Sociedade Brasileira de 
Economia Politica (SEP). The SEP publishes its own quarterly journal 
Revista, and we were able to obtain the help of members of the editorial 
board of that journal—principally the assistance of Rosa Maria Marques 
and Paulo Nakatani, who brought the various pieces together—but also 
the support of Leda Maria Paulani. The following special MR survey, 
consisting of four articles written last spring together with a more recent 
aoa as commenting on the October 2006 presidential election, is 
the result. 
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These articles were written five months before the first round of 
presidential elections.in Brazil, on October 1, 2006. The second round, 
on October 29, saw Lula reelected with 58.3 million votes (60.78 percent 
of all valid votes), beating Geraldo Alckmin, the candidate for the 
Partido Social Democrata -Brasileiro (PSDB), ‘the party of Fernando 
Henrique Cardoso, Lula’s predecessor in office. Lula, won this second 
four-year mandate after a campaign revolving around ethical issues and 
allegations of corruption against government officials and high-ranking 
members of his Partido dos Trabalhadores (PT)—allegations from 
opposition parties, right and left. The campaign included the pathetic 
episode of PT officials trying to buy information on candidates from the 
PSDB in the State of São Paulo (economically and politically speaking, 

one of the most important states in the union, with a strong oppositional 
streak), and a concerted nationwide media campaign for Alckmin on a 
scale never before seen in Brazil. 

In percentage terms, Lula received slightly fewer votes than in the 
second round of the 2002 election (taking 61.27 percent of the vote) when 
he won office for the first time. But the results were surprising given 
that some of his highest-ranking officials left their posts after being 
accused of corruption. If we analyze the, election in terms of voter 
distribution, bearing in mind the geography of the states, voter income, 
and size of the county we find a country divided. Lula won in twenty 
out of twenty-seven states, carrying all the states in the Northeast, the 
poorest in Brazil, and all but one in the North, the second poorest. He 
won three states in the Southeast and two in the Center-West, including 
the Federal District where the country’s capital is located. And he lost 
in all the Southern states. Research shows that the smaller and poorer 
the voting district, the more votes went to Lula, and the same applies 
when looking at the real income of voting groups. Yet another fact 
revealed by this election was that the poorest segments of the population 
were not influenced by the so-called opinion makers, particularly the 
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press and television. 

Among the endorsements Lula received before the second round was 
that of the Landless Workers’ Movement (Movimento dos Trabalhadores 
sem Terra, MST), which did not endorse him before the first round. Joao 
Pedro Stédile, an economist, leader of the MST, and a staunch critic of 
Lula explained the endorsement in an interview for the Agéncia Carta 
Maior: | . 

Electing Alckmin would mean a return of U.S. hegemony in Latin 

America. The continent is in transition, and in virtually every 

election the peoples voted for anti-neoliberal candidates. That 

created three kinds of governmenis: a left-wing group—Venezuela, 

Bolivia and Cuba—a moderate group in transition from neoliberal 

policies and confronting U.S. policies—Brazil, Argentina, Uruguay, 

Peru and Ecuador—and a group of faithful allies of the United 

States—Chile, Paraguay and Colombia. An Alckmin victory would 

mean a pro-U.S. rupture, with Brazil going to the group of servile 

allies. 


An editorial in the October 11, 2006, edition of the MST-influenced . 
weekly, Brasil de Fato, explained that the most important reason for 
endorsing Lula was that his government had respected democratic 
institutions. The magazine told readers that they should vote for Lula 
regardless of the “disappointing results for the working class” during his 
first term, and regardless of the risk that Lula will be “even more deeply 
committed to a neoliberal agenda” in a second term. The following 
quote from the editorial, long as it is, is of interest in understanding the 
dilemma of the social movements and part of the Brazilian left: 


A balance of Lula’s first four years in power produces 
disappointing results for the working class, particularly where the 
economy is concerned. Moreover, seeing. the new composition of 
Congress and the alliances made in the first term, the tendency is 
for Lula to be even more committed to a neoliberal agenda during 
a second term in office, particularly if the dampening of the 
popular and mass struggles continues or deepens. We all know 
that. Meanwhile, it is necessary to bear in mind that at no time 
did pro-Lula forces mention in public or even hint at the use of 
force and the breaking of the democratic institutions—fragile as 
they are—that allow us to organize and muster forces to 
consolidate social gains and work toward the kind of structural 
change so badly needed by the working class and the people. 


Contrary to what the media claims, the mainstays of these 
democratic institutions were the workers, the people and the 
Brazilian Left. The transition to democracy, negotiated between 
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elites during the military dictatorship, would have been much 
more restricted were it not for the great strikes and . 
demonstrations resulting from the unrelenting clandestine work by 
the Marxist and Christian Lefts in organizing factory and company 
committees, proletarian neighborhoods and popular movements, 
and in taking back workers’ organizations, such as unions and 
associations, that had been under military intervention since the 
1964 coup. It was the people on the streets, organized by their 
movements and associations, that defined the more advanced 
victories we enjoy today, enshrined in the 1988 Constitution. We 
owe this neither to the elites, nor to any inspired guiding light of 
the peoples or father of the poor. 


We need to remember history, our own history. We need to 
remember that many were murdered so that we could achieve and 
guarantee the freedoms we enjoy today—still precarious but enough 
for us to have the right even to publish this editorial. And we 
need, above all else, to stop discussing the current situation from 
an economist’s viewpoint and clearly identify who the main enemy 
is, who the adversaries are, and who the allies are. Every time we 
get it wrong, we are defeated. . 


Today, the main enemy is the block around the Geraldo Alckmin’ 
ticket. Therefore, it has to be defeated in this election. To vote for 
Lula, even with no illusions about his economic policies, is a duty 
for all of us who are part of the working class and the Brazilian 
people. 

It should be remembered that there was a part of the Brazilian left 
that did not support Lula for president even in the second round. That 
was the case with the Frente de Esquerda (Left Front) formed around 
presidential candidate, Senator Heloísa Helena, by the Partido 
Socialismo e Liberdade (Socialism & Freedom Party), created by PT 
dissidents; the Partido Socialista dos Trabalhadores Unificados (Unified 
Workers Socialist Party); the Partido Comunista Brasileiro (Brazilian 
Communist Party); and the Partido Democrático Trabalhista (Democratic 
Labor Party), seen by many as moderate. Nonetheless, most of the 
Brazilian left and mainly its intellectual figures were involved in the Lula 
campaign from the start. 

What, other than the reasons given by the MST, the largest social 
movement in the country, moved the Brazilian people to vote for Lula in 
spite of his economic policies and the allegations of corruption? 

To answer this question, bearing in mind the social profile of most of 
his voters, we have to underline that, during his first term in office, Lula 
managed to raise the real purchasing power of the minimum wage by 40 
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percent (measured from December 2002 to September 2006). He 
transferred revenue to 11.1 million families through the Bolsa Familia 
Program, which benefited 47 million people (25 percent of Brazil’s total 
population) and improved family incomes by as much as 39.58 percent. 
He made credit abundantly available to families and created a program 
of scholarships for students at private colleges which benefited over 
200,000 students. Among other measures, he reduced taxation on food 
and cooperative construction projects. In addition, by September 2006, a 
month before the second round of elections, unemployment was two 
percentage points below the September 2002 rate, when Fernando 
Henrique Cardoso was president. f 

There is no doubt that, for the vast majority of those who voted for 
Lula, the crucial factor was that their personal situation had improved, 
with no regard for the permanence of the measures that made such 
improvement possible. The prospect of Lula using a second term to 
reform unions, labor laws, and social security is of no consequence for 
the voters. This is due in part to the fact that most unions and virtually 
all the media support the reforms. 

On the union front, next year the Project for a Constitutional 
Amendment (PEC 369/05) will, it is expected, be resumed. Among other 
things, the amendment sanctions government intervention in unions and 
mandatory affiliation to a national labor confederation. In the field of 
labor relations, the project permits: (1) abrogation of the current 
dispositions that give preeminence to labor law over contracts when the 
former is more convenient for the worker than the latter; (2) negotiation 
and signing of labor contracts exclusively by labor organizations, with 
complete disregard for the will of the rank and file, even when unions at 
the factory level are openly against the contract; and (3) legalization of 
the hiring of workers to replace strikers, unless the union itself 
designates members to work during the sttike. ` 

In the realm of social security, Lula is expected to introduce even 
more restrictions on the pension system, reducing the gap between the 
top and the bottom of the payments scale, and severing the link between 
the bottom of the scale and the minimum wage. Regarding the system in 
general, the government is planning to eliminate all legal barriers to 
channeling social security funds into other areas, as well as raising the 
percentage of Social Security levies that go directly to the Treasury.” 

There is no sign that economic policy will change, although the 
Central Bank has continued to lower the basic interest rate over the last 
few months (13.75 percent on October 31, 2006). The economic priorities 
will remain honoring debts to financial capitalists and developing 
agribusiness. i 
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Notes 


l. The front received 6.8 percent of all votes in the first round of elections. 
The main party in the coalition, the PSOL, elected just three representatives, 
thus losing ground relative to the period before, when their block in 
Congress was formed by dissident PT members. 

2. The ceiling introduced by Fernando Henrique Cardoso in 1994 currently 
stands at 20 percent. 


- MONTHLY ‘REVIEW Fifty Years Ago 


The Truman doctrine resulted from the decline of British power in 
the eastern Mediterranean, and its effect was to turn Greece and 
Turkey into American satellites. The Eisenhower Doctrine results from 
the eclipse of British and French influence in the Middle East and 
North Africa following the Egyptian fiasco [the invasion of the Suez 
Canal and the Sinai Peninsula by Britain, France and Israel], and its 
intent is to turn the whole [Middle Eastern and North African] area 
into an American sphere of influence in the classical imperialist sense 
of the term....At bottom, it is the same old policy that has failed 
repeatedly and disastrously for ten years now....The failure of United 
States foreign policy stems neither from external circumstances nor 
from the stupidity of its makers. It is rooted in the structure of 
American capitalist society. 


—lLeo Huberman and Paul M. Sweezy, 
“The Eisenhower Doctrine,” Monthly Review, February 2007 
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The Lula government’s concept of social protection is not to be found 
in any official document or in any paper from his Workers’ Party (PT) or 
his electoral platforms. This is why it is so difficult for the public at 
large, unfamiliar with the principles of social policy, to understand the 
meaning of his proposals and actual policies. In trying to explain this 
concept, we will discuss the government’s reform of the social security 
system, underlining its impact on the state apparatus. We will analyze 
the core of its social policy as represented by the Programa Bolsa Familia 
(Family Basket Program) and describe the way the economic cabinet 
designs social policy. From this start, we make the point that Lula’s 
public policy puts on hold previous advances in the field of social rights, 
tries to create a private health care system, and erects welfare networks 
not founded upon rights. This last factor is crucial for the creation of a 
new base of support for the government, one not structured around 
social, union, and political workers’ organizations. 


The Social Security Counter-Reform 


The social security reform passed in December 2003 picked up the 
matter exactly where it had been left during the government of Fernando 
Henrique Cardoso: age is the sole criterion for retirement of public 
employees; retirement pension values are no longer defined by the average 
income while active!; tax and social security payments are collected from 
retirees, although the notion goes against the very principles of social 
security law since it does not generate future benefits; and the conditions 
are set for the future privatization of the system to benefit pension funds 
run by unions and private concerns. To push through his proposal, Lula 
used all sorts of expedients—from half truths to prejudice and 
misinformation. 

In this fight for hearts and minds the government made use of the 
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general belief that there is a great deficit in the social security system, a 
belief cobbled together by previous governments over many years. 
However, the argument was eventually abandoned because of the flood of 
counter information coming from the media and opinion makers, and it 
did not figure in the final voting draft. In Brazil, pensions, along with 
health, unemployment insurance, and social assistance, are managed by 
the Social Security Administration. By constitutional mandate the fiscal 
resources that finance them, coming from different tax bases, cannot be 
treated in isolation. However, the government has discarded that 
constitutional mandate and compared the monies being paid as 
retirement pensions with the funds being collected from workers with 
formal jobs, that is, those that work in legal conditions from the point 
of view of labor relations. But if the constitutional principle of social 
security is followed, the system shows a surplus (R$47.3 billion in 2005) 
larger than the total federal expenditure in health, for instance. 

Another strategy was to present the idea that the state is inefficient 
and public employees are privileged and lazy. To shore up this argument, 
a comparison was made between a relatively senior public official’s 
pension and the average pay of private sector workers, diluted by 
averaging in the millions earning the minimum wage mandated by the 
Constitution at the time of the democratic restoration.2 Thus, a public 
already made accustomed to the idea that public service was low in 
quality and inefficient by years of bombardment by the media and anti- 
government thinkers went against public employees. Thus isolated, civil 
servants only had their own resources with which to fight against Lula’s 
reforms. 

A motivation given for the reform is the understanding that pension 
funds would create a significant national savings account, helping to 
finance domestic development. Besides, the government has declared that 
it would use the pension funds to finance future infrastructure and social 
programs—as part of its plan to introduce a system of undefined 
benefits, that is, without a guarantee of value for pensions. There are 
those who defend this as a way for workers to gain power in a world 
dominated by financial globalization, a reading of reality common to 
several former officials in the Lula administration, currently out of office 
due to allegations of corruption. All the same, retirement rules have been 
changed for public employees and licenses have been issued to unions to 
start their own pension funds. 

Another reason given for reform, also in the service of financial 
capital, is the achievement of large primary surpluses. In the last few 
years, Brazil made an enormous effort to generate surpluses and pay its 
foreign debt. The new government has stuck to that policy, as shown in ` 
a letter from the economy minister, Antonio Palloci, to Horst Köhler, 
director general of the IMF, sent on May 28, 2003, a month after sending 
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the reform law to Congress. 
The government has moved rapidly to implement its agenda for 
economic recovery and reform. After an important consensus- 
building effort, an ambitious package of tax and retirement reform 
was sent to Congress earlier than expected. Fiscal policy has 
concentrated on reducing public debt: the Budget Directives law 
sent to Congress raises the primary surplus aim to 4.25% of GDP. . 
Besides, the constitutional amendment that eases financial 
regulation—-a needed step to consolidate the. autonomy of the 
Central Bank—was passed. 


Retirement Counter-Reform & the State 


The reform of the retirement system has been antidemocratic and has 
promoted an inverted redistribution ‘of income from public employees to 
financial capital. It has been antidemocratic mainly because it ignored 
the need for proper transitional rules. In the case of public employees, 
the law used to guarantee retirement payments equal to active salaries, 
` meaning that workers had no loss of income at the time of retirement. 
All of this was on the understanding that the system compensated 
officials for salaries lower than those paid by the private sector, 
particularly those of less-skilled public workers. In the course of a 
lifetime, the total income earned by public and private-sector workers 
tended to converge, since private-sector workers suffer an abrupt loss of 
income at the time of retirement (the higher the wage, the larger the 
loss) and public employees, who make less while active, had no loss at 
retirement. In other words, the covenant between the public sector and 
its workers was a guarantee of life-long income, although lower than 
that offered by the private sector for the same level of qualification. 
Through that system, officials were sheltered from the uncertainty of the 
future and were able to create an income/savings ratio different from that 
of private-sector workers. Although their net income was lower, public 
workers needed to save less for the future because their future income 
was guaranteed. - 

Lula’s reforms meant breaking this covenant between the state and its 
public servants. This break up has been extremely violent since it did 
not consider the fact that public workers have no way to correct their 
past income/savings ratio. It should be remembered that those who 
would qualify for a full-wage pension under the new conditions (age, 
time of service, and years of contribution to the system) are few. In any 
democratic society, when retirement laws are altered, a transitional 
system must apply to minimize the losses of those already in the job 
market. It seems that the government’s promise not to breach contracts, 
stated publicly on several occasions, does not apply to those who work 
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for it. 

Since there is no expectation that public workers will stop earning 
lower salaries than private-sector workers, the change in the retirement 
system will discourage skilled professionals from applying for state jobs. 
The only scenario in which that would not happen is one of high 
unemployment, when public-sector jobs would be more highly prized. 
The retirement system reform carried out by the Lula government is a 
decisive step toward the destruction of the Brazilian welfare state, a 
process initiated by the Collor administration. 


Bolsa Familia: The Flagship of Lula’s Government Social Policy 


The Lula government’s Project Zero Hunger: Food Insurance for Brazil 
uses as its benchmark the World Bank’s world poverty line ($1.08 per 
day), adjusted by regional cost of living and by the existence or absence 
of self-sustaining agriculture. The primary target of the project was the 
population living under this poverty line—44.043 million people, 
involving 9.32 million families—a number that encompasses 21.9 percent 
of all families, 27.8 percent of the total population, 19.1 percent of the 
urban population, 25.5 percent of the non-metropolitan urban population, 
and 46.1 percent of the rural population. The sheer size of the 
impoverished population makes it difficult to see the policies targeted at 
them as in any way focused. Indeed, it stands to reason that the policy 
is not universal, since the size of the target-population is so enormous. 


Table 1 - 
Bolsa Familia, monthly benefits to the target population, 2006 


Family income (per capita) Benefit . Maximum &. Minimum 
Value 


Up to R$60.01. Basic: R$50.00 _ R$50.00-R$95.00 
; Variable: R$15.00 
per child, up to the 
"i third child, to age 15 


More than R$60:01 | ' © Variable: R$15.00 R$15.00-R$45.00 
Less than R$120.00 . per child, up to the 
third child, to age 15 


Source: Ministério do Desenvolvimento Social e Combate à Fome. 


After Lula’s first few months in office, the efforts concentrated on the 
Programa Bolsa Família (Family Basket Program) took over pre-existing 
programs. The Bolsa Família did not create a social right but, as the 
name suggests, was a benefit created by the federal government (see 
table 1). Research by Marques and others in 2004 estimated that by 
December 2003, when 4.1 million families received the Bolsa Família, the 
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population served, considering the average number of people per. family, 
was 16.5 million. In Lula’s second year in office, 2004, it reached 5.7 
million families. By December 2005, it reached 8.7 million families in. all 
of Brazil’s municipal departments. By May 2006, the program, was 
benefiting 9.1 million families, not quite the total eater population of 
11.1 million. 

Most of the population benefiting from the program (69.1 percent) 
lives in the Northeast, Brazil’s poorest region. The percentage- of the 
population reached there was quite. high, with some municipal 
departments showing proportions of 13 percent to 45 percent. The latter 
percentage was reached in towns of less than 20,000, as well as in rural 
counties with populations of 20,000-100,000, with a Municipal Human 
Development Index (M-HDI) below the national average and economies 
dominated by third-sector, i.e.; nonprofit, activities. 

The results attained in the Northeast reflect the general poverty of its 
population, but the concentration of the Bolsa Familia in that region 
does not mean that other areas do not have sizable populations that 
could benefit from the program. An example would be Itaguatins (a town 
of less than 20,000 with an M-HDI below the average and an economy 
dominated by third-sector activities) or Tocatins, in-the North, where. 38 
percent of the total population uses the program. With exceptions, the 
population reached in the South is relatively small, a reflection of the 
economic and social situation there. And yet, the program still fulfills a 
role in sustaining a minimum level of income. For example, in Porto 
Alegre, the seat of several World Social Forum meetings and a city 
enjoying an M-HDI above the national average, 5 percent of the 
population benefit from the program, a far from negligible proportion. ` 


Limitations of the Program 


The standard of living of millions of Brazilians has been improved by 
the Lula government’s Bolsa Familia. But the precondition to join the 
program is a very low real income, well below what is provided by a 
minimum wage, which is itself inadequate. Although the program 
benefits a sizable portion of the Brazilian people, a large sector of the 
population, those making the minimum wage, are ineligible for these 
benefits—on the grounds that their income is too high. Nevertheless, it 
is a fact that the minimum wage is the actual bottom line of the 
legitimate wage scale, and any salaries below it would be both illegal 
and immoral by social standards. According to the legislation that made 
it possible, the minimum wage should constitute a real living wage for 
workers and their families. However, despite the fact that during Lula’s 
government it has recovered part of its real purchasing power, the 
minimum wage remains far below the real minimum income needed for 
the sheer survival of a family of two adults and two children, as 
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stipulated by the law.’ 

The fact that the Bolsa Familia doesn’t take into consideration the 
legal meaning of the minimum wage, that of being the legal national 
minimum lawful income, points to the reality that the government does 
not see the need for the population to have a common minimum income 
at the level of minimum wage." The notion that the minimum wage 
should correspond to the minimum income needed for survival expresses 
the obvious fact that there is no difference between the absolute basic 
needs of a worker in the formal market and those of, for instance, a 
boatman in the Amazon Basin. 

There is a need for measures to be taken to break the malignant logic 
of wealth accumulation in Brazil and at the same time it is urgent to 
- institute as a right a guarantee of a basic level of income for all. That 
income should be understood as a right derived from the concept of 
citizenship, therefore enshrined in the Constitution. Only in this way 
would the minimum income be ensured as a basic right of any Brazilian 
citizen, just like health and elementary education—and not a mere social 

-ssistance policy. 

Even if a more ambitious program—one involving a guaranteed eher 
quality of life for the people and not just ensuring that the poorest 
families stay an inch above the absolute poverty line—were to demand a 
large share of resources, and that would not be the case, it should still 
be a priority for current social policy. It is, after all, the only way that 
Brazilian society could claim to be engaged in the development of the 
country. Growth without redistribution of wealth not only continues a 
history of extreme inequality, but intensifies it. 


The Birth of a ‘New Populism’ 


The Bolsa Familia has created a new base of support ‘for the Lula 
government, one independent of unions and social movements. Starting 
with that policy a special relation has been created between the 
government and the poorest sectors of the population, which we call a 
“new populism.” 

Our usage of the term “populism” is political: “a kind of political 
action that takes as its base of legitimacy the common citizen, whose 
interests it aspires to represent” or “a policy founded on the 
advancement of the lower classes.” To be sure, that is not the usage now 
current in economics, which associates populism with governments that 
spend more than they collect. Bresser Pereira, who also defines populism 
as a form of fiscal indiscipline, claims that its adherents believe that 
economic development and wealth redistribution can be easily achieved 
through wage increases, more public investments, and more social 
expenditure, a combination that as a rule creates inflation. Here, 
however, we will limit ourselves to the much more defensible political 
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dimension of the term. 

The new populism is not a continuation of the traditional populism of 
Getulio Vargas but in many ways its reverse. Brazilian populism as 
introduced by Vargas had the characteristic of, among other things, 
being able to contain or manipulate organized mass movements through 
the state apparatus. In order to achieve that, it was essential to destroy 
independent unions by absorbing them into the state and, at the same 
time, to concede ground in the labor-capital relationship and in social 
security. According to Weffort, “the peculiar flavor of populism stems 
from the fact that it appears as a form of domination at a moment of 
political vacuum when no social class is hegemonic and precisely because 
no class feels able to be hegemonic” (F. Weffort, O Populismo na Politica 
Brasileira, 1981, 159). 

During the Vargas years, populism was based upon the masses, who 
were organized against their own traditional leadership, thus 
transforming unions into agencies of support for Varga’s political project. 
Lula’s new populism, however, not only cannot find support in any 
organized movement burt is at the service of international capital, 
particularly financial capital. It cannot be claimed either that.there was a 
political vacuum at the time of Lula’s election. Rather the Brazilian ‘elites 
were at an impasse, unable to push further the agenda dictated by the 
World Bank and the IMF. Only a man of the people could, in their name, r 
complete the reforms. 

Weffort defines Vargas’s sen as close to the idea of Bonapartism 
described by Marx in The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte— 
where action by the state was fundamental to creating a flourishing 
industry. His project, however disturbing to some interests, was targeted 
at development as industrialization. Lula’s new populism, by contrast; 
disregards any economic initiative outside those put forward by the IMF 
and the World Bank, as if the national interest was identical to the 
interest of those institutions and of those; they represent. Instead of 
rebuilding the investment capacity of the state or defining an industrial 
and technological policy, among other urgent tasks, it seems to have as 
its sole priority servicing the foreign debt by generating unprecedented 
fiscal surpluses. The efforts made have been greater than those made by 
Germany to meet war reparations after the First World War.. 

The other great difference between Vargas’s populism and the new 
populism. is to be found in relation to the masses. The former sought 
support from workers to advance legislation that created a job market 
for the industrial sector, the latter uses union structures and leaderships 
to keep social protest from stopping its counter-reforms (labor, union, 
and even retirement, again on the agenda). In regard to the masses, its 
policies are strictly compensatory. 

But the political use of labor organized in unions, associations, or 
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movements has very strict limits given the contradictions between the 
government’s agenda (particularly the service of the debt) and the need 
for a leadership that would rebuild public companies and articulate a 
proper income policy, among other tasks. In this sense, any mobilization 
of organized labor represents a threat to the government. It is no 
coincidence that, since Lula was inaugurated, the highest officials in the 
PT and the Central Unica dos Trabalhadores (CUT), the Central Workers’ 
Federation, have always tried to dampen debate about his actions. 

Lula’s new support base does not threaten his government because it 
is spread across the country and has only low income in common. This 
population has no reason to question the government because of their 
internal characteristics and the type of benefits they receive. As long as 
the benefits keep coming, low-income people will regard Lula’s 
government as the one that changed their lives for the better. The fact 
that the social, economic, and political structures of the country 
reproduce the factors that create poverty is not a problem for them, as 
long as the payments are not interrupted. Moreover, the expense of the 
program is not very high (R$8.3 billion in 2005; for comparison purposes, 
the total federal expense in health services through the Ministry of 
Health was R$37.1 billion in the same year).? It is clear, then, that the 
continuation and enlargement of the program is not a major problem for 
the government, as it doesn’t hinder its agenda. On the contrary, 
assistance programs of this kind are part and parcel of the neoliberal 
agenda, starting with the World Bank’s. 


Social Policy & the Economic Cabinet 


In its communications to the IMF (as in the letter from the Brazilian 
government to Hérst Köhler, November 21, 2003, Ministerério de 
Fazenda) the government has stated its intention to change the 
preconditions on which budgets are designed, be they federal, state, or 
county. In the item “Creating a pro-development situation,” the 
government writes of flexibility in the allocation of public resources as 
one among many actions needed to “steer the country toward a course of 
growth.” “Less than 15 percent of primary expenses are allocated in a 
discretionary way by the government,” the letter continues, “which 
generates a budgetary rigidity that often inhibits in a significant way a 
more fair and efficient use of public resources.” The document ends by 
saying that “the government plans to prepare a study on the implication 
of sector linkage....” Even if that aim is never achieved, its very inclusion 
in the paper shows the neoliberal leanings permeating the Lula 
administration at the top. 

The government’s intention here is to do ‘away with the federal 
constitutional mandate that a percentage of all monies levied be spent by 
various levels of government on health and education. Education stands 
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for 18 percent of federal expenses and 25 percent at the state and 
municipal department levels. In regard to health, that change would 
mean that the Ministry of Health would no longer be under the obligation 
to raise its expenses yearly by the percentage of nominal growth of GDP; 
the states would no longer be expected to spend 12 percent of their 
budgets on health, or municipalities 15 percent of theirs. The government 
is thus pursuing a two-pronged strategy in relation to the budget: to 
make the health and education budgets non-mandatory, and to redirect 
their allocations to pay the debt and to make public investments, 
probably under the umbrella of the Public-Private Partnership project, 
part of the Millennium agenda. 

No other government had the courage to think that servicing the debt 
should come before meeting social security expenses, much less raising 
them. Such an objective becomes “consistent” with social policy only 
when associated with the concern to direct all social initiatives to the 
poorest sectors alone. With regard to health, this implies redirecting 
investments along the lines of something akin to the basic alimentary 
program, as recommended by the World Bank. With regard to education, 
the initiative assumes that no new investments will be made in public 
universities and that new places for students will be created, with public 
monies, only at private universities and colleges. 


Conclusion 


The Lula administration is creating a new support base through 
income transfer programs—a strategy quite different from the one 
originally advanced by his PI—and this goes hand in hand with the 
destruction of the advances in social security that had been enshrined in 
the 1988 Constitution, then a testimony to the redemocratization of the 
country. In the name of stability, growth, and fulfilling the “contracts” 
with foreign and domestic creditors, the idea of universal social policy 
has been abandoned and older forms of assistance are offered to the very 
poorest, leaving the masses of workers (but not the very rich who benefit 
from ever greater subsidies) to fend for. themselves in the market. 

To point out these aspects of the Lula administration does not mean 
to ignore the reality of the millions benefiting from wealth transfer 
programs. On the contrary, in a system of universal social security, 
income transfer would be not only a priority, it would be a right—one 
extending well beyond mere poverty assistance. 


Notes 


l. Officials’ salaries are always below market value so, as compensation, 


retirement payments were equal to salaries. 
2. Rural workers that never contributed to the system and/or rural workers 
making too little to contribute are entitled to the minimum wage. 
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3. The current minimum wage is equal to 1.99 “basic food baskets,” calculated 
in the city of Sao Paulo. That is the largest proportion since 1979, according 
to the Departamento Intersindical de Estatistica e Estudos (Diesse). 

4. This refers to the relative importance among active workers of those 
earning at least minimum wage. 

5. Responsibility for public health in Brazil is shared by the three levels of 
government, with the federal level accounting for less than 50 percent. 


EA 


Pauline Kael, the American film critic, once said that Gillo Pontecorvo 
[November 19, 1919-October 12, 2006] was the most dangerous kind of 
Marxist: a Marxist poet....In a world where the arm of imperialism is 
constantly attempting to stretch itself to new territories, a lens of clarity 
like Pontecorvo’s is sorely needed in the realm of film. Edward Said. 
made Pontecorvo’s contribution very clear: “In the end I think his films 
leave us with a lot of questions; questions like can empires be defeated? 
Is there a possibility for relationships between western societies and 
non-western societies that are not based on oppression and 
discrimination?” 


—Alexander Billet, “A Marxist Poet: The Leagacy of Gillo 
Pontecorvo,” MRzine, October 19, 2006 
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Francois Chesnais has defined three stages in the process of financial 
globalization. The first took place in the 1970s and he calls it “indirect 
financial internationalization of closed national systems.” Latin American 
countries including Brazil took part in this process of attracting a 
substantial volume of loans. The second stage, 1980-85, started with 
Paul Volcker’s “dictatorship of creditors” and the discovery by Margaret 
Thatcher of neoliberalism as the doctrine for the new age. The center 
countries, starting with the United States and Great Britain, unlocked 
their financial markets by liberalizing the international flow of capital. 
The interlinking of national systems became more direct and immediate 
through market finances. In Latin America, the debt crisis exploded with 
rising interest rates (following the negative Volcker shock) involving 
massive debt contracted in the prior period brokered by the banking 
- system! 

According to Chesnais the last stage commenced in 1986 with the 
accelerated interlinking of national systems by financial markets through 
the incorporation of peripheral countries. The opening and deregulation 
of stock and bond markets of the so-called Newly Industrializing 
Countries and of the third world in general started in the 1990s. 
Measures taken by the Collor/Itamar and Cardoso governments were 
instrumental in preparing the Brazilian economy to participate fully in the 
financial turn of the capitalist economy. The Luiz Inácio Lula de Silva 
(Lula) Administration perpetuated this process. 

The nature of the international presence of our economy as articulated 
by the current administration has proved that, if there has been a 
“specialization” of Brazil in the past fifteen years, it was the capacity to 
offer fantastic profits to international financial capital, a skill acquired 
gradually. In short, it has not been trade that has increasingly inserted 
Brazil in the world economy but finance. The efforts of the Lula 
government have concentrated on consolidating the country’s position as 
a provider of cheap assets and as an international platform for financial 
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valorization. This trend becomes clear if we follow the evolution of 
interest payments in the foreign payments balance sheet: from less than 
$12 billion in 1990, to $21 billion in 2002 (Cardoso’s last year in office) 
and $29 billion in 2005, perhaps reaching $35 billion in 2006. The 
evolution of portf av investments (the paradigmatic investment in this 
latest stage of financial globalization) has been even clearer: from almost 
$400 million in 1990 to $9.8 billion in 2002 and $12.5 billion in 2005. In 
light of measures adopted early in 2006 to provide incentives for sales of 
Brazilian bonds among non-residents, the expense will easily pass the 
$15 billion mark this year. 

Contrary to governmental propaganda, the net result of this kind of 
increased international economic “presence” has been to make the country 
more not less vulnerable. The present positive evolution of voluntary 
capital movements has not been the result of the “positive foreign shock” 
alone. There has also been an internal factor in play, the kind of monetary 
and currency policy articulated during Cardoso’s last period and 
continued in toto by Lula. The problem with that kind of policy has been 
that it has created a new circle in which the consequences of decisions 
by investors generate their own continuity. The deluge of dollars that 
penetrated the Brazilian economy through portfolio investments has not 
come after high interest rates alone, but also after the appreciation of the 
domestic currency, which further raises potential profits in hard 
international currency. The growing entry of foreign currency has 
guaranteed that the Brazilian real will continue to appreciate, and that 
this will bring ever larger amounts of hard currency in, representing a 
kind of speculative bubble centered on the real. In short, expectations 
generate decisions that create the expected results—for the time being. 
The markets in derivatives have further reinforced this circular, seemingly 
self-perpetuating motion. Considering the instability of the factors 
fueling this process (the abundant liquidity of international markets), it 
is obvious that when the process has reversed the same mechanism that 
now magnifies “the good results” will magnify the eventual disaster—no 
matter how good the external vulnerability indicators might seem to be. 

Lula and his Workers’ Party (PT) have been the harshest critics of 
Cardoso’s policy of concession to financial interests. However, once in 
power, Lula did not take the necessary steps to get the country out of 
the trap. On the contrary, he has followed with enthusiasm the road 
already taken, not only following an ultraconservative macroeconomic 
policy, but intensifying the financial opening of the economy. He has 
benefited from a sort of “positive external shock.” But when the wind 
turns (it started veering in 2006) his irresponsibility will be clear, and 
the house of cards on which the phony and lukewarm growth of the 
country under his administration was erected will be apparent to all. 
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The Evolution of Brazil’s Balance of Payments 


The unfavorable international situation, resulting from the global 
financial crisis of 1997-99 (usually referred to as the “Asian Financial 
Crisis” but also extending to Latin America, and in particular Mexico, 
Brazil, and Argentina) enormously complicated Fernando Henrique 
Cardoso’s second term (1999-2002). The winds changed for the better 
both in international trade and finance in 2003-05, the first three years 
of the Lula administration. Bearing in mind the continuity in economic 
policy vis-a-vis the former government, our hypothesis is that the benign 
international situation, not internal economic policy, was the fundamental 
factor in the seemingly improved Brazilian external situation in the Lula 
period. ‘It is from this standpoint that common assumptions regarding 
Brazil’s reduced external vulnerability have to be questioned. 

The position of Brazil’s economy within international markets has 
undoubtedly undergone important changes in the first three years of the 
Lula administration. This can be gauged by following the evolution of- 
the two main items in the payments balance sheet of the period:: the 
current account balance and the capital and financial account balance. 
The net result of current account transactions showed a growing surplus 
(the first since 1992) during these three years of $4.2 billion in 2003, 
$11.7 billion in 2004, and $14.2 billion in 2005 based on growing trade 
surpluses obtained since 2001 (rising from $13.1 billion in 2001 to $44.8 
billion in 2005). 

At the same time as a surplus grew in the current account, the 
capital and financial account went into deficit in 2004 and 2005, 
reflecting the fact that Brazil was reducing its external financial 
liabilities. Nevertheless, this deficit in the capital and financial account 
balance, which might at first glance suggest that Brazil is moving from a 
debtor to a creditor position in the world economy, must be looked on 
with extreme caution because it masks the behavior of capital dominated 
by two different dynamics: voluntary capital (non-IMF regulated capital 
movements) and operations regulated by the IMF. The favorable 
international conditions alleviated external restrictions and made possible 
the payment of all debts to the IMF in 2004-05. In 2005 capital and 
financial accounts were negative by more than $9 billion. However, the 
voluntary capital balance showed a surplus of $13.8 billion based on 
foreign direct investment as well as portfolio investments—a reality that 
was disguised in the overall capital and financial account balance by the 
early payments to the IMF (registered under “regulated operations”). 

This performance of the two primary accounts (the current account 
and the capital and financial account) in the balance of payments~— 
reflecting the evolution of the international presence during this period— 
is associated with “legacies” from the Cardoso government, such as the 
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floating exchange rate adopted after the exchange crisis of 1998-99, the 
devaluations in 2001 and 2002, and the intensifying of the financial 
opening. Those changes are closely related to a benign international 
situation of those years on the trade and the financial fronts.? But they 
also reflect the financial globalization of the Brazilian economy in ways 
that point to continuing structures of external vulnerability. The Brazilian 
economy remains highly vulnerable to volatile movements in financial 
capital. 


Financial Liberalization 


The financial presence during the Lula administration has been 
conditioned by three main factors: a widening financial opening, a new 
cycle of liquidity in the international markets for periphery countries, 
and a floating rate of exchange. Brazil’s financial opening had cautious 
beginnings in the late 1980s, during the Sarney administration, but was 
decisively intensified in the Collor/Itamar and Cardoso administrations. 
The Lula administration gave continuity to that process using the same 
ad hoc approach as its predecessors, through resolutions and Central 
Bank decisions, and by issuing decrees on financial liberalization. Natural 
and legal persons (corporations) were permitted for the first time to buy 
unlimited foreign currency directly from banks (this type of operation 
was formerly regulated by the Central Bank) to be invested abroad. In 
the event of the sale or cessation of foreign investments, it was no 
longer mandatory to return the monies made to the country, and these 
could be freely reinvested abroad. Also from then on any individual 
could send money abroad without having to operate through an old 
expedient—-the so-called CC5 accounts—which made these remittances 
more expensive. Capital outflows became not only simpler, but cheaper. 
The net result of these changes was that it was much simpler to convert 
reals to dollars and send them abroad. At the same time, the Lula 
administration extended the time exporters could keep their hard 
currency abroad and, more recently (May 2006), announced it is studying 
the possibility of allowing exporters to keep abroad the currency earned 
by exports and needed to buy imports.? Lastly, as of February 2006, 
fiscal incentives were provided to foreign investors to buy domestic debt 
bonds by lowering taxes. The measure also permits initial public 
offerings and capital openings by private companies. The abundant 
international liquidity and the intensification of financial opening in Brazil 
combined to produce a substantial inflow of $13:8 billion in voluntary 
. capital in 2005. 

Despite a rise in dollar values, the Brazilian stock exchange has 
remained the cheapest among emerging countries. That and the 
expectation of a continuing revaluation of the real have attracted foreign 
investments with the promise of large profits in hard currency. Under 
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these circumstances it is rational to raise warnings about the nature of 
this kind of circular flow, repeated with other kinds of financial assets. 
The self-feeding frenzy that this entails is a normal feature of any 
upswing in financial speculation. But such a virtuous circle is almost 
certain to become a vicious circle on the downswing. 

These and other changes altered the composition of and enlarged the 
foreign liabilities of the Brazilian economy. With the growth of direct 
foreign investment, and mainly with the growth in portfolio investment, 
the stocks of productive and financial assets owned by non-residents 
were enlarged, while the foreign sovereign debt lost relative weight. The 
continual revaluation of the real and the very high rate of interest were 
critical to that outcome, particularly after the acute devaluation of late 
2002. 


The Trade Presence 


The period 2003-05 was, as we have seen, one of growing trade 
surpluses, producing positive results in current transactions. Since the 
period was also characterized by a continuing process of revaluation of 
the real, it could be asked how and why trade surpluses went from $13.1 
billion in 2002, to $24.8 billion in 2003, $33.7 billion in 2004, and $44.8 
billion in 2005. A study by UNCTAD shows that the terms of exchange 
do not explain the evolution, since they grew by just 3 percent between 
2002 and 2004.* The explanation is the expansion of international trade 
led by the United States and China, the two giants, and the rise in the 
price of natural resources, crucial to Brazil’s export position, which 
constituted a “positive foreign shock” in the trade sphere (a shock that 
also affects, as we have seen, the financial sphere). In fact, the recovery 
of the Brazilian foreign trade sector had started in 1999, after the 
Cardoso deficit years. The changes in currency policy after the crisis that 
abruptly collapsed the real early in 1999 led to an increase in exports 
particularly in basic and semi-manufactured products in 1999-2002. 

Yet, good global results notwithstanding, Brazilian exports have 
remained technologically backward and, therefore, not dynamic in terms 
of world trade. Brazil’s exports are fueled by the agrarian sector, the 
mineral industry, steel, and by those sectors in which Brazil is 
competitive because of low wages and abundant natural resources.” The 
continuing importance of commodities in the portfolio of exports is an 
indication of its fragility, as commodities—the main engine of the 
Brazilian exporting performance—were the least important factor in the 
Be performance of developing countries such as India, Mexico, and 
China. 

Brazilian imports have remained concentrated on mid- and high- 
technology products. The share of these sectors in foreign purchases has 
remained stable at 60 percent between 2002 and 2005. These sectors 
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(electronics, electrical materials, chemicals, and pharmaceuticals) have 
been dominated by transnational companies and there has been no 
substitution of imports after the devaluations. Such substitutions would 
have required state coordination of industry, science, technology, and 
foreign trade policy. 

The general conclusion therefore has to be that the pattern governing 
the foreign trade position of Brazil’s economy has not changed during 
Lula’s government. That pattern was consolidated in the 1990s through 
the opening of trade, the revaluation of the domestic currency in real 
terms, and new strategies by transnationals (in Brazil’s case, local 
branches acting more as purchasers for the domestic market than 
producers for the global market). That process has resulted in a 
regressive specialization of Brazil’s industry, a loss of important capital 
and technology intensive sectors, and simultaneously a diversification 
and growth of traditional sectors, based on natural resources and labor. 

The 2003 UNCTAD report has classified developing countries in four 
groups: mature industrial countries, such as Korea and Taiwan, where 
industrial growth has slowed down because they have reached a high 
level of industrialization; rapidly industrializing countries, such as China 
and India, showing high rates of domestic investment because of their 
industrial policy and export incentives; countries with industrial 
outposts, such as Mexico, which shows growth in industrial exports but 
falls short in investments, value addition, and total productivity; and de- 
industrializing countries, economies with a declining share of industry 
output in their GDP. Brazil is squarely in the last group and the Lula 
government’s complacency with the situation and its results in foreign 
trade indicate that the country will soon have to leave behind even such 
an unflattering label. In fact, a dialectic of de-industrialization and 
financial globalization constitutes the recent economic experience of 
Brazil under Lula, who has, unfortunately, continued the same basic 
policies as his predecessors. When the wind finally turns, as it must, 
the dire consequences of this irresponsible policy will become all too 
apparent. 


Notes 
1, Introduction to F. Chesnais, ed., A Mundializacao Financeira (Sao Paulo: 
Xama, 1998). 


2. Analysis of the financial presence precedes that of the trade presence 
because the level of financial opening and decisions of investment by 
foreign portfolio managers exercise a decisive influence on the behavior of 
real and nominal exchange rates, crucial factors for the country’s trade 
presence. 

3. The government’s alibi for that measure is that there is a glut of dollars in 
the domestic market, which could lead to a revaluation of the real. 
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However, that kind of measure makes the country much more vulnerable 
externally in the case of a change in direction of the gentle winds still 
blowing in the international financial markets (nobody knows for sure for 
how long). Meanwhile, the Senate will debate a law to do away with any 
obligation, thus opening the way for the ultimate financial opening, that is, 
the possibility of keeping the profits of exports in dollar-denominated 
accounts in the domestic bank system. That would mean that the inflow of 
hard currency created by exports would be subordinated to the same 
variables governing financial flows: differentials between domestic and 
international interest rates, expectations of change in exchange rates, and 
risk of default. Thus, the space of maneuver would be reduced and the 
Central Bank would have trouble stocking up foreign reserves. 

4. UNCTAD, Trade & Development Report (Geneva, United Nations 
Conference on Trade & Development, September 2005), chap. 3. 

5. The methodology adds up products from the Standard Internacional Trade 
Classification (SITC). 


4 


I think we need not be afraid of scaring our audiences with too 
brilliant pictures of the future of Society, nor think ourselves impractical 
and utopian for telling them the bare truth, that in destroying monopoly 
we shall destroy our present civilization. On the contrary, it is utopian 
to put forward a scheme of gradual logical reconstruction of society 
which is liable to be overturned at the first historical hitch it comes to; 
and if you tell your audiences that you are going to change so little that 
they will scarcely feel the change, whether you scare any one or not, you 
will certainly not interest those who have nothing to hope for in the 
present Society, and whom the hope of a change has attracted towards 
Socialism. It is a poor game to play (though often played in politics) to 
discourage your friends in order to hoodwink your foes for a brief space. 


-William Morris, “On Some ‘Practical Socialists,” 
Commonweal, February 18, 1888 
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The Brazilian Economy under Lula 


A Balance of Contradictions 
FABRICIO AUGUSTO De OLIVEIRA & PAULO NAKATANI 


Background 


In the 1980s the Brazilian economy suffered a long spell of stagnation 
and inflation caused by the foreign debt crisis affecting all indebted 
countries. That crisis triggered an acute inflationary process that reached 
2,012.6 percent in 1989 and 2,851.3 percent in 1993, according to the 
general price index from the Getulio Vargas Foundation. The second half 
of the 1980s and the first of the 1990s saw the deployment of successive 
anti-inflationary plans, starting with the 1986 Plano Cruzado and ending 
with the 1994 Plano Real.! The period also marked the end of the 
industrialization strategy known as “import substitution” and the onset 
of neoliberal policies in Brazil. 

The last attempt to build an integrated industrial economy in Brazil 
relatively independent from the major powers dates back to the 
ambitious Second National Development Plan, the brainchild of General 
Ernesto Geisel’s government, and ended in 1979 when the foreign debt 
crisis started. After the plan, governments faced pressure from foreign 
creditors to collect large debt payments and a rapid inflationary process. 
The economy was then redirected toward exports to obtain hard currency. 
As a result, the balance of foreign trade turned positive in 1981 with a 
surplus that grew until 1994 when the balance became negative again. 
The average surplus in those years was $10 billion, money that was used 
to pay the interest on the foreign debt. 

That effort created a vicious circle in which the arana 
stimulated exports, purchased dollars from exporters by printing money 
or selling bonds, and sent the dollars abroad to serve the debt, thus 
generating strong inflationary pressures. When the economy was indexed, 
inflation grew stronger while fiscal deficits grew larger, a process that, 
after more than a decade, resulted in the hyperinflationary peaks of 1989 
and 1993, as indicated above. 

The acute economic crisis of the 1980s coincided with large-scale 
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demonstrations against the military dictatorship and the demand for free 
elections. With a democratically elected civilian government in place, the 
economy grew again but could not escape the iron grip of foreign debt 
and inflation. It was in the context of the fight against the dictatorship 
that the São Paulo union movement and the Partido dos Trabalhadores 
(Workers’ Party, PT) were created, with Luiz Inacio Lula da Silva as 
leader. In the 1980s and 1990s, the PT gained in numbers and grew in 
structures and political influence, becoming the main opposition party 
under the governments of Jose Sarney, Fernando Collor de Mello, Itamar 
Franco, and Fernando Henrique Cardoso. 

In the first direct election of the new democracy, Lula won the first 
round and everything pointed to his winning the second round too. 
Faced with such a scenario, the elites used the media to win the election 
for Fernando Collor de Mello. Collor was a politically weak candidate 
who resigned from office in 1992 before he could be impeached on 
charges of corruption. Lula was again a candidate in 1994 and 1998 but 
was beaten by Cardoso both times. In those years, a majority of PT 
leaders gradually changed the party’s electoral strategy, until they 
achieved a victory in 2002. 

It is this change in strategy that explains why once in office, instead 
of deploying the alternative economic policy stated in the party’s 
program, Lula opted for a neoliberal program and subordinated economic 
growth and even social inclusion to creating solid economic 
fundamentals, a way, in his view, of pandering to the markets and paving 
the way to achieve other targets. This obsession with fundamentals, their 
real potential to help achieve the targets constantly mentioned by Lula in 
his speeches, and the contradictions this imposes are discussed below. - 


Economic Fundamentals & the Lula Government 


Started in July 1994 the Plano Real won the war on inflation. But its 
very conditions—an overvalued and semi-rigid rate of exchange, high 
interest rates, and a large inflow of foreign capital, mostly speculative— 
defined its limitations. Internal contradictions in the plan accelerated the 
growth of foreign and domestic debt, turned the surplus in foreign trade 
into a deficit, and created large problems with the current accounts 
balance. External vulnerability and the international financial crises of the 
1990s brought down the economy in late 1998.? 

After this collapse, macroeconomic policy was changed, with three 
main priorities: low inflation, free-floating exchange rates, and generation 
of primary surpluses to avoid more debt. These new elements, introduced 
into the equation by Cardoso’s government, have been intensified by 
Lula’s. 

In March 1999, the new inflationary plan was adopted with the 
Harmonized Consumer Price Index (HCPI) as the official inflation index. 
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As the macroeconomy got in order, it went down in just a year to 19 
percent, with inflation closing at 8.94 percent. 

External vulnerability was significantly reduced due to the changes in 
exchange policy and the privileges granted to foreign capital, which were 
associated with the rapid growth of exports in the favorable international 
situation of the last few years.? All indicators in table 1 are extremely 
positive, but credit for that progress cannot be given solely to the 
government. 


Table 1: Some indicators of external vulnerability 


Indicators 2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 2005 
Total Foreign Debt/GDP (%) 36.02 41.18 45.87 42.41 33.29 21.28 
Net Foreign Debt/GDP (%) 28.41 31.92 35.88 29.79 22.43 12.69 


Debt Service/GDP (%) 8.15 10.35 10.09 8.37- 8.03 6.11 
Debt Service/Exports (%) 89.08 90.64 76.80 58.07 50.32 41.14 
interest on Foreign 

Payments/GDP (%) 2.84 3.46 3.33 3.02 2.53 1.97 


Current Transactions/GDP (%) -4.02 -4.55 -1.66 0.82 1.94 1.78 


International Reserves/ l . 
Total Foreign Debt (%) 15.22 17.08 17.95 22.94 26.29 31.75 





Source: Bacen, Boletim do Banco Central do Brasil, several editions. 


Since the end of the Cardoso administration, the foreign debt as a 
percentage of GDP fell from 45.87 percent to 21.28 percent in December 
2005. In the same period, the foreign debt service fell from 10.09 percent 
of GDP to 6.11 percent, interest payments shrank from 3.33 percent to 
1.97 percent. 

Exports and the results in current transactions as a percentage of 
GDP have been the two most impressive items in the process of building 
more solid fundamentals for the economy. In the last three years. of the 
Cardoso government current transactions as a percentage of GDP were 
negative but showed a tendency to improve and turned positive in the 
first three years of the Lula administration, thus confirming the evident 
reduction in the external vulnerability of Brazil. 

On the fiscal front, the Lula government has continued and intensified ` 
the policy of creating large surpluses adopted in 1999. The president 
started by bringing the 3.75 percent target agreed to with the IMF to — 
4.25 percent of GDP. In the following years he has easily surpassed the 
highest surplus achieved by Cardoso (3.89 percent in 2002). In 2004 his 
surplus reached 4.6 percent of GDP and in 2005 it went up to 4.8 
percent. But since interest payments have amounted to 7.26 percent and 
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8.13 percent of GDP in the last two years, debt has continued to grow 
because the surpluses, high as they have been, have not been enough to 
meet obligations. Thus Brazil has been nominally incurring a deficit of 3 
percent of GDP. . 


When Fundamentals Do Not Help Growth 


Brazil now shows much-improved financial and economic indicators, 
has greatly reduced its external vulnerability, and is seen by the markets 
as being well on the way to fiscal soundness. But-it has not been.able to 
use the situation to grow. While the world’s economy has grown by 4.3 
percent, Brazil’s grew by just 2.3 percent. Latin America has grown as a 
region at the world average, but Brazil has only done better than civil 
war-torn Haiti, projected to grow 1.5 percent. Argentina has grown by 9.1 
percent, Venezuela. by 9 percent, and even Mexico, suffering from 
hurricanes, has grown by 3 percent, which confirms that Brazil has not 
been using its better economic fundamentals and the better international 
situation to restore its relative importance in the region and the world. 


Table 2: Growth rates of Brazil and the world’s economy, 1994—2005 





Year Growth Rates (%) 
Brazil World 
1994 5.9 3.8 
1995 4.2 3.6 
1996 27 4.1 
' 1997. r 3,3 4.2 
1998 0.1 2.8: 
1999 0.8 be oo a 
2000 44 A7 
2001 l 1.3 2.4 
2002 1.9 3.0 
2003 0.5 4.0 
2004 4.9 5.1 
2005 23 l 4.3 





Source: CNI, “Sem crescer, não há saída,” Revista da CNI, Sāo Paulo, CNI, no. 62, 
April 2006, 16-21. 


The fact is that, since being launched in 1994, the Plano Real has 
proved to be an enemy of economic growth. Only in the first two years 
of the Plan, 1994-1995, did Brazil manage to grow faster than the world 
average, as shown in table 2. Since then, the country’s performance has 
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been below the world’s average, only approaching it in 2000 and 2004, 
when international conditions were exceptional. In every other year, 
growth has been mediocre or nil, as in 1998, 1999, and 2003. 

There has been very little difference from the point of view of growth 
between the successive governments. in Brazil. In the first Cardoso term 
(1995-1998), average growth was 2.6 percent, while in his second term 
(1999-2002) it was just 2.1 percent (table 3). Over the three years of the 
Lula government, average growth has been 2.6 percent, a figure that will 
not alter much this year. The average for the last ten years (1996-2005), 
just 2.2 percent, is mediocre and not enough for the country to create 
enough jobs and give better living conditions to its citizens. 


Table 3: Brazil—growth rates by government | 


Years/Periods Government Average rate of growth of 
7 GDP (%) 
1995-1998 Fernando Henrique Cardoso 2.6 
1999-2002 Fernando Henrique Cardoso 2.1 
1995-2002 Fernando Henrique Cardoso 2.3 
2002-2005 Luiz Inácio Lula da Silva © 2.6 
2006-projected Luiz Inácio Lula da Silva 3.0 
1996-2005 FHC and Lula Zan 


Source: IBGE. 


It could be argued that the Cardoso government had to face a series 
of international and domestic economic storms that checked growth, 
although his lack of success in this field cannot be blamed entirely on 
these events. In his first term in office, Cardoso had to face the Mexican 
financial crisis (1995), then the crisis in Southeast Asia (1997), and then 
the crisis in Russia (1998), with the result that the real collapsed and 
was sharply devalued in 1999. During his second period he had to face 
the cooling of the U.S. economy, the effect of the 9/11 attacks (2001), the 
crisis in Argentina, and, also in 2001, the energy crisis at home. Except 
for Lula’s first year in office (2003) when mistrust was still prevalent, 
Brazil has sailed on quiet financial waters. With the support of 
international markets and financial institutions it has managed to improve 
dramatically its financial, fiscal, and country risk indicators, as shown 
above. In fact, Lula has implied that under his administration Brazil will 
start a long cycle of growth. But growth has remained—so far—low and 
difficult and there are no hopes of seeing it pick ip pace in the short 
term. 
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Table 4: GDP per capita—Average yearly rate of growth 1996-2005 and 
value in 2004 U.S. dollars 


Average yearly growth Value in 2004 


Groups Country (1996-2005) (%) U.S. dollars 
United States 22 39,710 

Japan ` $.O e 30,040 . . 
Germany 1.2 > 27,950 
G7 United Kingdom 2.4 31,460 
France -14.7 i 29,320 
Italy 1.2 27,860 
Canada 2.4 30,660 
Other Australia 2 r 2.4. , = 29,200 
advanced _ South Korea 3.7. 20,400 
economies ‘Spain 3.1 25,070 
Portugal l 1.6 | 19,250 

Emerging 
Asia China 7.7 5,530 
india 4.4 3,100 © 

Siease Poland ` 4.1 12,640 
Russia 4.3 9,620 
Africa South Africa T7 10,960 
Argentina 0.9 12,460 
a Brazil 0.7 8,020 
oe Chile 0g 10,500 
Mexico 2.1 9,590 
Venezuela -0.5 5,760 


Source: IMF and World Bank in: CNI Informa~Notas Econômicas, São Paulo, CNI, 
vol. 7, no. 89, March 15, 2006. 


Table 4 clearly shows how much Brazil has fallen behind in 
comparison to developed economies, emerging economies, and even other 
economies in Latin America in growth in GDP per capita. In the past ten 
years (1996-2005), the growth of per capita GDP in Brazil has been only 
0.7 percent, surpassing only Venezuela’s, which shrank by 0.5 percent. All 
other countries listed in the table have grown more, particularly China 
(7.7 percent), India (4.4 percent), and the emerging economies of Europe, 
such as Poland and Russia. Even when compared to the more modest 
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growth rates of developed economies, Brazi]’s performance has remained 
weak, in some cases achieving just a fourth or a third of their per capita 
growth. Not only has Brazil lagged farther behind developed nations in 
per capita terms, but it is in danger of being quickly overtaken by 
countries such as China and India, each with five times its population. 

If the fundamentals of the economy are as solid as the government 
claims and the markets indicate, there is no justification for the lack of 
growth and for not profiting from the positive international situation. 
The bottom line is that building solid economic foundations is done 
precisely in order to grow. Unless the monetary stability achieved has 
become an end in itself or the fundamentals are not so solid after all, 
what is happening is that the country is once again missing a chance to 
correct many of its asymmetries and problems. 


Delaying Growth: The Model of Stabilization 


To understand the factors that have kept Brazil from growing and its 
rulers from flying higher, we need to look at the pieces that formed the 
backbone of the stabilization model, the Plano Real, since its inception 
in 1994. Only thus is it possible to see the trap the country has fallen 
into in order to guarantee monetary stability—paying the high price of 
low growth. 

In the first stage (1994-98), the plan lacked a solid fiscal base and, 
to tame inflation, used a combination of an overvalued currency as an 
anchor for prices and very high interest rates to cool internal demand 
and attract foreign capital. At the same time, there was a sudden process 
of trade opening to keep a lid on inflation, disregarding losses suffered 
by domestic industry. 

This mixture of measures did work and inflation fell to manageable 
levels (between 5 percent and 10 percent per year) but the results were 
disastrous for the country’s foreign accounts and public finances: from a 
fairly orderly balance of foreign accounts in 1994 the country went to a 
deficit of $33 billion in 1998 and the ratio of net public debt/GDP went 
from 30 percent to 43 percent (13 percentage points of GDP in just four 
years)). 

Seeing such figures, certain economists have concluded that stability 
was achieved through taking on debt of such a massive scale that it will 
condition growth for years to come. The country’s external vulnerability 
made it highly sensitive to the foreign crises that shook the world’s 
finances starting in the late 1990s and forced Brazil to tighten its 
economy. The Russian crisis of 1998 sparked a fast flight of capital from 
Brazil and the only way out was to turn to the IMF and accept a new 
plan of stabilization which would prove to be even less amenable to 
growth. . 

In its ongoing second stage starting in 1999, the model was adjusted 
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to rein in debt and keep prices stable. Exchange rates became flexible, 
prices were anchored by the Central Bank’s inflation targeting, and 
growing fiscal surpluses were included in the equation to create a more 
reliable ratio of debt to GDP and guarantee payments to creditors. 

Monetary stability and debt control leave little room for growth, 
except in exceptionally positive international circumstances, as those 
predominating in the last few years. Even then, if opportunities are not 
taken, as is the case with the Lula government because of conservatism 
or fear of growth, the country will remain fated to live with ‘low or 
mediocre growth rates. 

The model being applied has been strongly anti-growth because its 
instruments smother production and work against public and private 
investment, raising the so-called “Brazil cost” associated with such 
factors as lack of investment in infrastructure and distortions in the tax 
system, and stopping changes needed to create sustainable development. 

Three basic instruments have been utilized: interest rates, taxes, and 
public expenditure. 

Maintaining very high interest rates (currently the highest in the 
world, hovering at around 1 percent per year) has inhibited consumers, 
cooled investments, and guaranteed a steady inflow of foreign capital 
looking to make a fast, easy profit. It has also prompted a revaluation of 
the real and made exports more difficult. Although the model has shown 
an outstanding performance and enjoyed a long spell of international 
growth, some industries such as footwear and clothing and even the 
automotive industry are already facing difficulties in sustaining their 
activities due to exchange rates. Brazil could face serious difficulties in 
one of its few dynamic industries if the signs of cooling in the world’s 
economy become true in the next few years. On top of all that, the high 
interest rates have snowballed public debt, which has made it more 
difficult to continue generating fiscal surpluses. 

Since 1999, a favorite government tool for generating surpluses has 
been taxation. But high taxes raise the “Brazil cost,” lower profit margins 
for investors, and cool off the domestic market by taking away income 
from the population. Between 1998 and 2004, taxes rose from 29.7 percent 
of GDP to 35.9 percent. Worse still, almost 80 percent of all taxes levied 
are indirect and turn taxation into a strong instrument of wealth 
concentration. 

The third instrument used to generate fiscal surpluses, cuts in public 
expenditure, has fed recession and kept the government from making 
investments in the infrastructure that could improve private-sector 
expectations and kick in new investments by convincing businessmen 
that there would be wider limits to their expansion. What has happened 
is that the government had to attend first to its mandatory expenses and 
serve the gSwing debt. Therefore budget cuts concentrated on 
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investments and social security programs not protected by constitutional 
mandate or specific laws, such as health and education. With public 
investment reduced to a mere 0.5 percent of GDP, there was no way to 
create the state of trust that would help attract investments. 


Table 5: Selected groups of countries: investment as percent of GDP 


Group of Countries Average 1995-2004 2004 
Developed Economies 21.3 20.6 
Africa 20.0 21.3 
Eastern and Central Europe 23.9 24.5 
Asian Emerging Economies 32.6 35.4 
Latin America 20.8 20.4 
Brazil 19.3 19.6 
World 22.1 21.9 


Source: IMF and World Bank in CNI Informa-Notas Econômicas, Sao Paulo, CNI, 
vol. 7, no. 89, March 15, 2006. 


It is no wonder then that Brazil has a rate of investment that is 
below that of every major region in the world, according to research 
carried out by Brazil’s National Confederation of Industries (CNI), ‘as 
‘shown in table 5. While the world has registered an average investment 
rate of 22.1 percent of GDP from 1995 to 2004, Brazil has registered one 
of just 19.3 percent. The difference has been even more striking when 
considered by regions: in that period, the Asian emerging economies 
invested an average of 32.6 percent of their GDPs per year, followed by 
the Eastern and Central European countries with 23.9 percent. Brazil is 
more at home in Latin America and Africa, but still showing low scores. 

With such low levels of investment, there is no way to grow strongly 
= over time. Worse still, without expanding production, any growth in 

demand triggers new pressures against prices, demanding that recovery 
be aborted to keep inflation down as happened in Brazil in 2000 and 
2004. The three instruments are used again and the situation reverts to 
the stabilization trap: higher interest rates, cooler markets, less 
investment, more debt, higher budgetary surplus, and more budget cuts 
and taxes, which create a new period of low growth or stagnation. 

Markets and the officials responsible for economic policy have claimed 
that the strategy will pay off in time, with sustained growth that will 
repay society for the sacrifices it has made. This remains a matter of 
faith, but one that benefits financial capital—indeed, benefits it a great 
deal! Critics of the model have claimed that, without major alterations, 
it will produce the deathly quiet of a cemetery, with a weaker economy, 
loss of industrial base, higher unemployment, greater poverty, and more 
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- social exclusion. After ten years of lukewarm growth, there is no sign of 
success and the burden of public sector debt still remains at levels of 
over 50 percent of GDP—without any major international crisis, 


Conclusion 


We have tried to show that the macroeconomic policy followed by the 
Lula administration has been successful and has improved the 
fundamentals of the Brazilian economy in the years since the end of the 
Cardoso government. However, the internal structure of the economic 
‘model has caused weak growth and fantastic profits for financiers and 
made it impossible to expect, sustained growth—assuming that this is 
. possible within the current capitalist world order: | 
In the first three years of the Lula government, R$263.3 billion have 
“ been -paid to serve the foreign debt. In the same period just a tenth of 
_- that amount has been spent on the Programa Fome Zero, created to feed 
‘the poorest of the poor. The national bureau of statistics has shown that 
there was a slight decline in poverty in the country because of the . 
program. But this cannot be seen as a change in the age-old catastrophic 
rates of social: ‘inequality in Brazil. We have tried to show here that the 
fundamental shift in macroeconomic policy seems to discard a policy of 
growth for good. And growth, stable growth over time, is the only way 
-to create jobs ance income, and to lessen poverty and’ social inequality in 
Brazil. 


Notes 


l. IPEADATA, http://www. ipeadata.gov.br. 

' 2. The IMF and the international financial community put together a very 
- large loan of U.S.$41.6 billion dollars to help Fernando Henrique Cardoso 
win the election against Lula. The fund provided U.S.$18.1 billion, six times 

. what Brazil was qualified to receive. The World Bank.and the IDB loaned 
U.S.$9 billion and the United States, Canada, and Japan provided U.S.$14.5 
` billion. 

3. On February 15, 2006, President Lula made into law his Decree 281 
exempting foreign investments in government bonds from income tax and 
the financial movements tax. See J. Carlos de Assis, “Isenção de imposto 
para especulador estrangeiro, “http://www.desempregozero.org. br. 

4. Much of the improvement must be credited to the evolution of exchange 
rates. Between 1999 and 2002 the sharp devaluation of the Brazilian 
currency shrank the value of the country’s GDP in dollars, making the 
indicators much worse. Since 2003, the real has gained 40 percent in value 
before the dollar and the indicators have improved substantially. That 
explains why Brazil jumped from fourteenth to eleventh in the international 
ranking of economies, even without showing much real growth. 
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The Neoliberal Agrarian Model in 
Brazil 
JOAO PEDRO STEDILE 


Introduction 


Since Fernando Collor’s 1989 presidential victory, and most notably 
since Fernando Henrique Cardoso’s two terms in office (1995-98 and 
1999-2002, respectively), economic policies have been enacted in Brazil 
that represent a subordinate alliance of the country’s dominant classes 
with international capital. Unfortunately, under President Lula these same 
sectors have remained in control, and economic policy caters to their 
interests. 

The results are well-known. There has been denationalization, the 
Brazilian economy is even more dependent, and our best and most 
profitable companies have been handed over to transnationals. Banks have 
had fantastic profits—Brazil has offered the highest interest rates in the 
world. The role of government in the economy has been cut back. Policies 
have been enacted that privilege the transfer of wealth to the financial 
system through the state sector. 

Under Lula’s government, the neoliberal model is now being applied 
to the agrarian sector. An alliance has been sealed between the major 
capitalist farmers and ranchers and the multinationals that contro] the 
international commodity trade, the seed trade, pesticide production, and 
agri-industry. 

This neoliberal vision for agriculture gives priority to large holdings 
that make extensive use of agrochemicals and pesticides and that 
concentrate on monocultures of commodity crops for export. They use 
just 60 million hectares of the 360 million available for cultivation, and 
85 percent of the area under exploitation is used for sugarcane, soybeans, 
and coffee. Looking for higher labor productivity, large producers drive 
workers away from the countryside and exploit the few remaining, who 
-earn the lowest wages in Brazil (the equivalent of about $150 a month). 
The road to competitiveness for our wise agrarian capitalists is one of 
large estates for larger-scale production, combined with among the worst 
rates of compensation. Their production techniques attack the 
environment, destroy biodiversity, and compromise natural resources 


Joao Pedro Stedile is a member of the national board of the Movimento dos 
Trabalhadores Rurais Sem Terra (MST) and of Via Campesina~Brasil. 
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through the large-scale use of pesticides, with a heavy cost to society 
and future generations. 


Consequences of the Neoliberal Agrarian Model 


In 2005, almost three hundred thousand workers in the countryside 
lost their jobs and migrated to cities. Land holdings keep growing by 
absorbing smaller properties. In the past few years estates with over one 
thousand hectares have absorbed over thirty million new hectares. There 
are no indicators of a waning of rural poverty.and social inequality. Ten 
transnational companies—Monsanto, Bunge (agribusiness and food), 
Cargill, ADM, BASF (chemicals), Bayer, Syngenta, Norvartis, Nestlé, and 
Danone—control virtually all agrarian production, pesticides, transgenic 
seeds, and foreign commodities trading. 

In the 1970s, Brazil’s farm machinery sector sold almost 65,000 
tractors a year; in 2005, with the concentration of land ownership, only 
32,000 tractors were sold. Clearly, this model doesn’t help even Brazil’s 
industry. 


An Alternative Proposal 


Against such a model, we present an alternative based on family-run 
and: campesino agriculture that has the support of rural social 
movements, church groups, environmentalists, the forty-five organizations 
in the National Forum for agrarian reform, and the widest array of 
representatives of rural workers and of the people in rural areas. This 
alternative model defends the organization and occupation of land of 
small and medium-sized farms; calls for aid for five million agricultural 
families.in smallholdings; and urges the implementation of an agrarian 
reform that would guarantee land to four million landless families. It 
stands for intercropping and improved rotations as a way to better 
manage the soil and preserve the environment. It gives priority to the 
production of healthy food, without pesticides. It defends a type of 
agriculture that hires workers, creates jobs, and guarantees an income for 
rural workers. It stands for the use of environmentally friendly 
agricultural techniques that use conventional seed already adapted to our 
country, and it is against transgenics. 


Measures Taken by the Lula Government in Relation to Campesino 
Agriculture and Agrarian Reform 


The fight on the agricultural front never ends in Brazil: on the one 
hand, there is the international financial capital model that unites 
capitalist farmers and ranchers with multinationals; on the other, there 
are family farmers, campesinos, and their movements, united with urban 
workers. What exactly has the Lula government done with respect to the 
agricultural sector? Which of the opposing camps have fared better under 
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his governments policies? 

According to the Movimento dos Pequenos Agricultores (MPA), the 
Movimento dos Trabalhadores Rurais Sem Terra (MST), the Movimento 
dos Atingidos por Barragens (MAB), the Movimento das Mulheres 
Camponesas (MMC), the Comissão Pastoral da Terra (CPT), and the 
Associação Brasileira de Reforma Agrária (ABRA), which delivered a 
document to the Food and Agricultural Organization of the United 
Nations in March 2006, the measures implemented by the Lula 
government can be divided between those that advanced campesino 
agriculture and those that impeded it. 

The list of measures taken in support of campesino agriculture is 
impressive. There has been an expansion of employment and income 
insurance for farmers to protect them against natural disasters. Loans 
made available to small rural producers have nearly tripled. Subsidized 
electricity and home construction have greatly expanded in rural areas, 
and larger budgets for rural education programs have been enacted. The 
government has begun a biodiesel program that will open new markets 
for campesino agriculture by requiring that 2 percent of the volume of 
diesel fuel be produced from vegetable matter. More resources have been 
allocated for technical aid for rural settlements, though this is given 
through nongovernmental organizations (NGOs), preventing a 
democratization of this program. Lula’s government has supported, albeit 
weakly, the cistern program, which provides family-sized water-capturing 
cisterns in the arid Northeast. In Roraima, the Raposa Do Sol has been 
demarcated a native historical area. Of great importance, federal forces 
have not repressed social movements in rural areas, although military 
police departments under the control of governors still repress them. 
(The federal police previously did repress aboriginal movements in several 
states.) 

Unfortunately, however, the government has also supported numerous 
measures and positions that have impeded the development of campesino 
agriculture and have explicitly or implicitly advanced the interests of big 
farmers and financiers. 

It is important to note that the overall macroeconomic policies, 
especially those related to international trade, of the Lula government 
favor agribusiness, providing a nurturing context for specific rural sector 
measures. For example, the government has wholeheartedly embraced 
neoliberal policies and supported international organizations such as the 
WTO and the World Bank. At the Montreal round of the WTO, the 
Brazilian government helped to block the initiative to make it mandatory 
worldwide for transgenic products to be labeled, thus defending the 
interests of multinational agribusiness companies. 

Specific policies biased toward the big farm sector include: the 
continuation of the tax-exempt status for supplies used for export- 
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oriented agribusiness (a hidden subsidy to the foreign commodity trade); 
legalization, through a presidential decree, of the use and trade of 
transgenic soy; ignoring any and all environmental research and the actual 
infringement of law through the smuggling of banned cotton and corn 
transgenic seeds; ignoring campesino and environmentalists’ demands in 
the drafting process of the biohazards law; lack of enforcement of the 
law ordering the food industry to carry warning labels on all products 
containing more than 1 percent of transgenics (although over 8 million 
tons of transgenic soybeans are sold in the domestic market every year, 
the warning labels are not used for any product); continuation of financial 
support through public banks for large agribusiness concerns, for a total 
sum that went from 20 to 42 billion reals per year (21 billion dollars by 
the latest harvest)—and for the ten largest transnational agricultural 
companies which, by themselves, got around 8 billion reals (4 billion 
dollars) from state banks; granting of credits through a federal 
development bank, the Banco Nacional de Desenvolvimento Social 
(BNDES), for paper mills and eucalyptus foresting; and taking the 
initiative to pass a law opening national parks to logging interests. 

The government has also served the interests of the rural elite by its 
inactions. It has failed to fulfill its promises to settle the landless 
families occupying large estates; implement an encompassing agrarian 
reform program; modernize the estate-productivity index used for 
nationalizations, last updated in 1975; pass a law to expropriate estates 
that use slave labor; stop the creation of the House and Senate 
Investigative Committee for land matters and to stop the final 
conclusions that define land occupations as a major felony; push for 
judicial punishment of rural massacres such as those in Corumbiara 
(1995), Carajás (1996), and Felisburgo (2004); stop the rise in violence in 
rural areas; remove older laws and statutes that block agrarian reform; 
demarcate native land belonging to several ethnic groups, especially the 
Xavantes, Guaranis, and Pataxds; control the advance of cultivation of 
soy and cotton in the Amazon and bush areas—a process which could 
have dire environmental consequences in the future; and create a wide 
network of cooperative agri-industries among campesinos. 


Final Considerations 


The Brazilian state with all its considerable resources still gives 
priority to policies that support the agribusiness model. Unfortunately, 
the Lula government is ambiguous in the sense that ministers for 
agrarian reform and the environment support the family model while 
ministers of economy, industry, trade, and agriculture support 
agribusiness. In this conflict, the interests of the campesinos are lost. 
Our analysis of the Lula government’s policies shows that Lula favored 
the agribusiness sector much more than family-owned agriculture. The 
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general guidelines of his economic and agricultural policy have always 
given priority to the export-oriented agribusiness. And agrarian reform, 
the most important measure to alter the status quo, is in fact paralyzed 
or restricted to a few cases of token social compensation. 


Capitalist Realism 


The problem of unemployment is a tough one. Today we can make 
twice as many cars with the same number of people. When they talk 
about improving people’s educational levels as a solution to the problem 
of unemployment, I’m always bothered by the memory of what happened 
in Germany. Education was put forward as the solution to 
unemployment, and the result was hundreds of thousands of frustrated 
professionals who then turned to socialism and rebellion. It's not easy 
for me to admit, but I wonder if it wouldn’t be better for the. 
unemployed to smarten up and go straight to McDonald’s to find a job. . 


—Lee Iacocca, former CEO of Chrysler Corporation, 


at a press conference in Buenos Aires, Argentina, 1993, quoted in 
Eduardo Galeano, Upside Down (New York: Henry Holt, 1998), 169. 
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U.S. Imperialism and the Third World 


M. SHAHID ALAM 





Carollee Bengelsdorf, Margaret Cerullo, & Yogesh Chandrani, eds., 
The Selected Writings of Eqbal Ahmad (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 2006), 630 pages, paperback $26.50, cloth $69.50. 


In his life, Eqbal Ahmad was a venerable icon in many left circles, not 
least in the. United States. This was showcased at the conference 
organized in 1997 to mark his retirement from Hampshire College. There 
to honor Professor Ahmad were some of the most eminent radical 
thinkers and activists from around the world. A list-of the conference 
speakers read like a Who’s Who of the global left. 

Ahmad has been praised highly by some of the leading writers on the 
left; and he deserves all of it. Indeed, among radical circles in South 
Asia he had earned in his last years the status of an elder statesman, a 
guru. Yet, his wider ‘intellectual reputation in the social sciences ‘lags 
behind the esteem he had garnered in leftist circles.? In part, the reasons 
for this discrepancy lie in his politics: his anti-imperialism and his 
critical stance on Israel. But, also, this is because—as Edward Said puts 
it—Ahmad was “an oral person—a sort of peregrine Muslim sage, and all 
of us his chelas, or disciples....”-In addition, although Ahmad was a 
prolific writer, his writings are “scattered, in his typically thoughtless 
way, all over the globe in articles, scholarly pieces, journalistic 
interventions, and interviews.” Thanks to the editors of this volume, we 
can now find between two covers--arranged into five sections, each 
introduced by the editors—many of Ahmad’s best writings. 2 Those of us 
who did not “have the privilege of knowing him” now have the chance to 
“know what a truly remarkable, gifted man he was.”? 


Framing the Postwar Period 

Ahmad’s oeuvre covers a vast territory. His essays orev both the 
big picture and a variety of close-ups on the conflicts that unfolded 
across the globe during the postwar era. In his big picture, Ahmad 
draws upon the neo-Marxist theory of the history and structure of the 


M. Shahid Alam teaches economics at Northeastern University in Boston. His 
most recent book is Challenging the New Orientalism (North Haledon, NJ: IPI, 2007). 
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global economy. The global economy is shaped by corporations, based in 
the advanced countries, who use the power of the state to arrange and 
re-arrange the world to their advantage; over time, this dynamic has 
divided the world into an advanced center and a backward periphery. 
“Nothing has changed this fundamental reality, which since the advent of 
modern imperialism, has defined the symbiosis between monopoly 
capitalism and imperial states” (210). It is this basic framework that 
Ahmad extends, deepens, and applies to study global conflicts in our 
age. 
Ahmad uses this framework to critique the “dominant historiography” 
which organizes its interpretation of the postwar period around the 
concept of the Cold War, as a rivalry between competing economic 
systems, between freedom and totalitarianism, and ultimately between 
the United States and the Soviet Union (219-27). Rightly, Ahmad points 
out that this framework has some troubling flaws. By excluding “as the 
central concern of world politics, the rest of humanity,” this allows some 
Western commentators to look upon the postwar period as “The Great 
Peace.” Forgotten are the horrendous wars of this period, directly or 
indirectly connected to the United States, which collectively killed 
twenty-one million people in the third world. It also protects the major 
Western societies “from confronting the intellectual and moral 
consequences of their own history” (225). In addition, this framework 
fails in two of its main predictions. The termination of the Cold War 
brought no “peace dividends,” nor did it herald the “end of history.” | 
Instead, it intensified the imperialist siege of the third world. 

In a bold departure from the Cold War framework, Ahmad examines 
the postwar period as a new phase in the development of global 
capitalism. What distinguishes this phase is the rise of national 
liberation movements (NLMs), which Washington itself saw as “the least 
manageable—hence ultimately the most serious—menace to American 
interests” (334). In their radical and revolutionary forms, the NLMs 
challenged “the existence of the three basic and interlinked elements 
that support and perpetuate the structure of imperialism: the 
international corporations, the pro-Western and procapitalist indigenous 
bourgeoisie, and the state’s apparatus of coercion and control (such as 
the bureaucracy)” (334). The U.S. State Department reported twenty-two 
armed NLMs in the third world in 1958 and forty-two in 1965 (299). In 
at least two cases—Algeria and Vietnam—the NLMs demonstrated their 
ability to defeat “two of the most advanced war machines and most 
highly developed national security states of our time” (298-99). In the 
postwar period, Ahmad argues, the NLMs “have been the primary force 
in defining conflict and change in the international system” (299). 

Containing, neutralizing, or reversing the NLMs was the primary task 
of imperialism in the postwar period. Depending on the circumstances, 
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the United States countered this threat from the third world with 
military support for dictatorships fighting popular or revolutionary 
movements; covert aid to coups against populist or radical nationalist 
regimes; economic sanctions and open wars against radical nationalist or 
revolutionary regimes; and arming Israel in order to neutralize radical 
Arab nationalist states. In addition, Ahmad maintains that during the 
postwar years, these imperialist actions—-and not superpower rivalry— 
constituted the “the ultimate risk of Armageddon” (299). 

Why, then, did the United States direct its rhetoric and diplomacy 
against the Soviet threat? To this, Ahmad tosses out a tantalizingly brief 
answer. The Cold War “served as the latest mechanism for organizing 
and legitimizing a world system of domination” (246). Does he mean 
that the “Cold War” was hyped up to distract attention from the main— 
and bloody—business of suppressing NLMs in the third world? Ahmad 
also offers an intriguing take on the détente: it allowed the United 
States “to intervene with unlimited inhumanity—against social 
revolutions” (334). 

In order to pursue imperialist projects a great power must invent 
myths to justify them. “A policy which responds to the interests of the 
few but needs the support of the many must necessarily invoke a people’s 
sense of mission and fear” (211). America’s mission is “to stand watch 
over the world’s freedom.” This myth has worked so well because it has 
historical roots in the American sense of mission born of its colonial 
origins in a “wilderness,” the deep religiosity of the early settlers, and 
the conviction of the founding fathers that they had launched a republic 
founded on freedom. There were anxieties too about the United States 
as an “island power” confronting a great “continental power” in the 
Soviet Union. Without the conditioning of these factors, one cannot 
explain the “almost theological anticommunism” that took hold of 
America in the postwar period (214). 

American imperialism was not costless. While it fought NLMs and 
ratcheted the arms race, the United States began to lose the economic 
race to Europe and Japan starting in the mid-1960s. In order to deal 
with this new challenge, the United States looked for “new leverages” 
over these “old allies” (337). It was at this point that the Middle East 
entered into Washington’s strategic vision. The United States could gain 
a powerful lever over its old allies by controlling the region’s oilfields; 
by the same stroke, this would also exclude Soviet ambitions on the 
same oilfields. A strong power base in the region, bounded as it is by 
the Mediterranean and the Indian Ocean, would also bring the United 
States close to the hub of the major NLMs in the Middle East, Asia, and 
Africa. In consequence, starting in the 1970s, “the world struggle for 
power has shifted” to the Middle East (338). 
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- Revolutionary Strategies 


Some of the most enduring insights in this volume pertain to the 
revolutionary movements in the third world." Repeatedly, Ahmad asserts 
the primacy of the political over the military as the guiding principle of 
all revolutionary movements. In,a succinct formulation of this thesis, 
Ahmad states: “A revolutionary guerilla movement concentrates on 
‘outadministering’? not on ‘outfighting’ the enemy” (15). A successful 
revolution-first needs to build a following amongst the masses: it must 
isolate the enemy from the people, delegitimize its authority, and create 
parallel institutions of governance. that will eventually replace the 
repressive institutions of the enemy. The revolutionaries can wage guerilla 
warfare only if they have. “highly committed but covert civilian support 
which cannot be obtained at gun point” (18). This is what he means by 
“outadministering” the enemy. This principle informs all the successful 
revolutions of the twentieth century, including the Russian, Chinese, 
Vietnamese, and Algerian. 

The Front de Libération Nationale (FLN), the party that led the 
Algerian revolution, was “one of the marvels of twentieth-century 
political organization...” (99). Even in the face of military defeat, the 
Algerian revolution prevailed because the FLN “continued to 
outadminister and ‘illegitimize’ the French” (16). Yet, a paradox remains. 
Why did this revolution, built on the primacy of the political, fail to 
establish a revolutionary, democratic society? The organization, its 
leadership, commanders, and cadres were overcome by a conventional 
army that the revolutionary leadership had itself created. Why did this 
happen? i 

Ahmad thinks this was because the Algerians refused to support the 
leaders of the revolution; they were “weary of war...and suspicious that 
the ousted revolutionaries were settling personal scores.” This does not 
seem right, for the Algerians would have continued to fight if the French 
had delayed their departure. Other factors ought to be considered: the 
arrest of the FLN’s “historic chiefs,” the evisceration of the revolutionary 
cadres in Algiers, and the flawed decision to establish an army outside 
Algeria. Whatever the explanations, it is obvious that Algeria—as one of 
its leaders put it—“had a false start” (95). j 

Ahmad sharply critiques Regis Debray’s insistence—in his foco 
- theory—that the guerilla force must play a leading role in Latin American 
revolutions. The popular support, in this view, will follow once the 
guerillas start defeating government military forces. In addition, when 
the populace has been organized in support of revolutionary aims, the 
guerillas can protect them by means of quick and flexible guerilla actions 
against the enemy’s military fronts. In time, moreover, the guerilla force 
itself becomes the core of the political party that eventually leads the 
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revolution to political victory. This strategy, Ahmad argues, is deeply 
flawed. Nowhere does Debray explain how the conditions in Latin 
America are different from those in China, Algeria, or Vietnam. Nor does 
he show that the conditions that supported Castro’s band of guerillas in 
Cuba are present in Latin America. Finally, Debray’s reading of the Cuban 
revolution is faulted (28). In making the transition from liberation to 
socialism, Castro’s guerillas were not alone; they had the support of the 
Communists (4). t 

A comparison of two revolutionary movements—the African National 
Congress (ANC) and the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO)—also 
establishes the primacy of the political over the military. Both were 
fighting racist, colonial-settler states. Yet the ANC dismantled- South 
` Africa’s apartheid, whereas the PLO ended up “running the world’s most 
publicized municipalities” (76). Ahmad ascribes the PLO’s failure to its 
neglect of the political. The Palestinians began their struggle’ with guerilla 
action, gained visibility with’ spectacular airplane hijackings, but 
neglected to build a political base in the occupied territories, or to 
contest the Zionists inside the United States, Israel’s power base. Unlike 
the ANC, the PLO “seemed committed to outfighting its adversary 
without outadministering it” (78). The failings of the PLO aside—and 
they are many—the Palestinians were up against greater odds. Israel 
enjoyed massive support inside the United States, not least from Jewish, 
Christian Zionist, and liberal groups. This helped to cement America’s 
“special relationship” with Israel that brought unstinted military and 
diplomatic support for Israeli actions against Palestinians. In contrast, 
the ANC, which had the support of liberals and the black diaspora, 
found a more receptive audience in the United States and Western 
Europe; whereas, the white colonials in South Africa were increasingly 
shunned by liberals in most Western countries. 


Third World Pathologies 


By the 1980s, many third world countries were saddled with 
centralized, corrupt, and repressive states, dominated by Westernized 
elites. Ahmad maintains that these pathologies resulted from the 
adaptation of colonial states to the needs of the new elites and the new 
conditions under which they operated. He also examines a more recent 
pathology—religious fundamentalism—arising in response to the first set 
of pathologies. 

First, Ahmad debunks the historiography that links the first pathology 
to “despotic” traditions that pre-dated colonialism. Before the advent of 
colonialism, governance in Asia and Africa—even under the Mughal, 
Ottoman, and Safavid empires—was quite decentralized, with power 
dispersed in the hands of provincial governors, tribal elders, religious 
leaders, and land-owners (121). The centralized, repressive state was 
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crafted to serve the interests of colonial capital. Over time, this colonial 
state created a “state bourgeoisie” that consisted of indigenous civil 
servants and soldiers (150). In many cases, independence gave this state 
bourgeoisie control over the colonial state ‘(139). | 

Once in power, these new elites expanded the bureaucracy to augment 
their own ranks, to meet the demands for employment, and to weaken 
the civil society when it insisted on accountability and sharing power 
(150). Notwithstanding the nationalistic rhetoric of these new states, the 
metropolitan powers were quick to establish ties with the state 
bourgeoisie; and the economic and military aid they offered accelerated 
the expansion of the state bureaucracy. This created a “modern, educated 
managerial elite isolated from the productive process, alienated from its 
culture, and in the face of continued dependence on external know-how 
and capital, unable to expand into a productive national bourgeoisie” 
(140). In a final twist, when this managerial elite could not satisfy 
growing populist demands for infrastructure, better living standards and 
jobs, they drifted to the right, using the powers of the expanded state to 
repress the populist movements (150). 

Perhaps, this narrative places too great a burden of explanation on the 
internal dynamics of third world countries. Moreover, this is at odds 
with Ahmad’s insistence on the centrality of massive U.S. interventions 
against nationalist and revolutionary movements in the third world 
during the postwar era. In several countries, the United States played an 
instrumental role in supporting the military overthrow of nationalist or 
socialist regimes, such as Iran in 1953, Indonesia in 1965, and Chile in 
1973. In other cases, the ever-present threat of Western or Israeli 
interventions pushed radical nationalist regimes in an autocratic 
direction. 

A similar disconnect exists between Ahmad’s analysis of Islamist 
politics in his essay, “Islam and Politics,” and a later essay, “Roots of 
the Religious Right.” While recognizing that Islamic societies quite early 
developed secular forms of governance, the first essay also points to the 
political tradition of Islam which fuses religion and politics, and which 
is “activist and insurrectionary” (170). This essay recognizes that Islamist 
movements are a response to the abject failures of nationalist movements 
to restore dignity to Islamic societies; that the Middle East alone has 
been subjected to re-colonization in the postwar period; that the deep 
divide between political and civil society in Islamic societies is 
unsustainable; and that there exists a “time bomb” in this breach (177). 
In short, the Islamist movements—whatever their other failings—are 
seeking to liberate their societies from colonization and imperialism. Yet, 
in the later essay Ahmad more simplistically lumps the Islamist 
movements with two other fundamentalisms—Jewish and Christian—that 
have spearheaded or supported an imperialist and racist agenda against 
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countries in the third world. 


Concluding Remarks 


These essays provide an extraordinary tour of the world in the 
postwar period. Although he was born in a remote village in colonial 
India, Ahmad’s life traced a trajectory that took him after a stop in 
Pakistan to the United States—the center of the global system—from 
where he observed with eagle eyes the defining global conflicts of the 
postwar era, studied the progress and erosion of national liberation 
movements across the third world, and analyzed these conflicts and 
movements with a deep sense of theory, history, and politics. Not only 
do these essays provide the big picture, but they demonstrate a grasp of 
details which might put specialists to shame. In this volume is contained 
the intellectual synopsis of an era, which would be hard to find in any 
other single book. Ahmad provided the most articulate, analytical, and . 
passionate voice from the third world since Franz Fanon. Almost 
certainly, he is also the most astute political thinker the Islamic world 
produced in the twentieth century. 


Notes 


l. A search in Google Scholar turned up few references to Ahmad’s writings 
in the scholarly literature, 247 references compared to 15,700 for Edward 

~ Said. 

2. The five sections are: “Revolutionary Warfare and Counterinsurgency”; 
“Third World Politics: Pathologies of Power, Pathologies of Resistance”; 
“On the Cusp of the Cold War: Portents of a New Century”; and “The 
Palestinian-Israeli Conflict: Colonization in an Era of Decolonization; and 
South Asia”. 

3. David Barsamian, Eqbal Ahmad: Confronting Empire (Cambridge, MA: South 
End Press, 2000), xxxiii. 

4. Nine of the fifteen “documentable cases of active nuclear diplomacy” 
during 1945-84 were sparked by U.S. conflict with the third world (299). 

5. In large part, Ahmad draws these insights from what he describes as his 
“personal observations of the Algerian struggle” (14). 
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Monthly Review Press is publishing an exceptionally strong collection 
of new books in 2007. However, like most small presses the modest 
budgets we can devote to the promotion of these books scarcely allow 
us to be heard above the din created by the massive promotional 
campaigns of the large corporate publishing firms, which are, of course, 
mere arms of much greater media conglomerates. We are therefore 
hoping successfully to promote these new books mainly by word of 
mouth with the help of MR readers and friends. In this space last month 
we referred to Michael D. Yates’s new book, Cheap Motels and a 
Hotplate, which is now available. Two other new releases are Jean 
Bricmont’s Humanitarian Imperialism: Using Human Rights to Sell War 
(translated from the French by Diana Johnstone), and The Socialist 
Register, 2007: Coming to Terms with Nature, edited by Leo Panitch and 
Colin Leys. Bricmont’s book seeks to reintroduce the critique of 
imperialism to the global discussion on human rights, while the new 
Socialist Register addresses the emerging eco-socialist critique of 
capitalism. 

Four additional books will be released this spring and summer. In 
April 2007 Monthly Review Press will be bringing out The Politics of 
Immigration: Questions and Answers by Jane Guskin and David L. 
Wilson, two leading immigration activists. The Politics of Immigration 
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is meant to serve political activists and educators alike. It confronts 
common questions about immigration with convincing arguments and 
hard facts, laid out in straightforward language and an accessible format. 
In May 2007 Monthly Review Press is scheduled to publish Inside 
Lebanon: Journey to a Shattered Land with Noam Chomsky, edited by 
Jennifer Loewenstein, and including essays by Chomsky, Irene L. 
Gendzier, Assaf Kfoury, Hanady Salman and others. This book documents 
Chomsky’s visit to Lebanon in May 2006—two months before Israel 
launched major military campaigns against Lebanon and Palestine. It 
situates Chomsky’s remarkable journey within the tragic context of 
Lebanon and Palestine. The collection documents the social and political 
conditions both before and after the 2006 war. In June 2007 Monthly 
Review Press is publishing Michael D. Yates, ed., More Unequal: Aspects 
of Class in the United States, based on last summer’s special issue of 
MR on class. It includes contributions by John Bellamy Foster, William 
K. Tabb, David Roediger, Stephanie Luce, Mark Brenner, and others—and 
provides a sobering look at today’s class dynamics. In July 2007 the 
press is scheduled to publish Richard Lewontin and Richard Levins, 
Biology Under the Influence: Dialectical Essays on Ecology, Agriculture, 
and Health. A landmark contribution to radical biology and ecology by 
two of this country’s: most prominent scientists, Biology Under the 
Influence provides a devastating critique of genetic determinism within 
science while exploring a wide range of issues including the nature of 
science, biology, evolution, the environment, public health, and dialectics. 

MR readers are encouraged to place advance orders for these books 
and to circulate information on them to their friends and associates. You 
can also help by encouraging local libraries to order the books and local 
bookstores to stock them. Reviews in local papers are needed. Each of 
these books deserves a wide audience and the future of Monthly Review 
Press depends on your purchases and your help. 


One area in which MR has been very successful of late is in building 
its world readership as witnessed by the growing number of editions of 
the magazine in areas outside the United States. At the start of 
December 2006, the first number of a quarterly translating Monthly 
Review articles into the Bengali language appeared in Kolkata, West 
Bengal, India. Bangla Monthly Review is the undertaking of a study 
group of subscribers to our English language Indian sister edition, 
Analytical Monthly Review. They decided:that “a regular Bengali edition 
fof Monthly Review] is required, in view of the current socio-ideological 
churning apparent in West Bengal and its obvious connections with 
globalisation.” The authoritative Ethnologue (http://www.ethnologue.com) 
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in its 1999 survey found Bengali, as a first language, to be fourth in 
number of speakers in the world, behind Mandarin, Spanish, and English. 
Currently, affiliated publications regularly translate MR articles into 
Spanish, Greek, Turkish, and now Bengali. A warm welcome to Bangla 
Monthly Review! . 3 
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Today, the left in Brazil is headed by Lula’s allies who have lived 
within the reality of Brazilian politics for many years. When Lula 
announced that his. first act would be to fight hunger by creating a 
Commission on Social Emergencies, I felt that this is not the way Fidel 
went about solving the problem. Lula’s promise to “combat hunger” 
reminds me of the “war on poverty”... 

Obviously, internal problems are linked to international economic 
relations. But here again the party’s program and Lula’s pronouncement 
accept and replay standard concepts and values of the liberal credo, “to 
constitute a broad mass consumer market that will give security to the 
investments of companies, attract productive international investments 
and represent a new model of development and make compatible income 
distribution and economic growth.” 


—Maurice Bazin, “Lula Won!,” Monthly Review, February 2003 
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at age 60 is approaching OECD levels, civil servants as a group live even 
longer than the population as a whole. 

In 2001-02, Kerala’s ratio of pension payments to total revenue receipts was 
20.3 per cent, ‘the highest in the country. Bihar (17.4 per cent), Tamil Nadu (16.2 
per cent) and West Bengal (15.5 per cent) were in the 15-20 per cent bracket. 
Some of the states with a ratio of less than 10 per cent included Gujarat (9.4 
per cent), Haryana (8.6 per cent), Madhya Pradesh (9 per cent), Maharashtra 
(9 per cent) and Uttar Pradesh (9.3 per cent). A group appointed by the RBI to 
study the pension liabilities of state governments has predicted that this ratio 
will rise to over 30 per cent by 2010-11. 

So the current attack on pension is based on two aspects, one is that the 
future pensions of the government employees of India shall strain the existing 
iniquitous division of resources between centre and states, and the other is the 
huge savings accumulated by the workers in the provident fund, on which the 
‘private financial sector seeks to feast. 

The existence of public pension scheme was the fruit of political struggle, 
and the struggle for pension rights is an extension of the wage struggle. But it 
is also about relations between generations —- how we view the sacrifices of 
the older generations — and it is about the struggle for free time, a struggle to 
live within capitalism and in the end to surpass it. The original “model” for 
the NPS was the pension scheme imposed in Chile by U.S. advisers from the 
far-rightwing University of Chicago economics faculty. After years of neoliberal 
propaganda extolling the working of the Chilean scheme, it is now admitted 
even by the Chilean right that the system has, for the great majority, failed 
(“Chiles Candidates Agree to Agree on Pension Woes” New York Times, 
January 10, 2006). And it must never be forgotten that the NPS-type scheme in 
Chile was imposed as a direct result of Pinochet fascism, and as the result of 
the bloody defeat of the working classes and their parties. The fight against the 
NPS is a sector of the front line of class struggle today. 


a 
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thorough explanation of the mechanisms of neoliberal plans of this kind. 
According to the Old Age Social & Income Security (OASIS) report 
published in 1999 by the Ministry of Social Justice and Empowerment, 


“Over 28% (13 million) of the salaried employees and approximately 89.2% 


(280 million) of the workers (including self-employed and farmers) are not 
covered -by any pension scheme that enables them to save for economic 
security during old age. Though the Public Provident Fund (PPF) was 
introduced in 1968-69 to provide a facility to self employed persons to save 
for old age, it today serves only as a medium term savings instrument with 
liberal withdrawal facilities and tax benefits. Thus, the present formal 
provisions for old age income security in India cover less than 11% of the 
estimated working population.” 

The apparent suggestion that these workers are saving i than what 
they would under other circumstances is totally erroneous. At younger 


ages, when salaried workers are struggling to meet their present basic 


needs and to honour their not-so-distant commitments, expecting them to 
save for their old age is quite absurd. The implication that for the two- 
thirds of Indians immiserated and submerged below the mirage of India 
Shining (the great majority of the “self-employed and farmers”) some new 
scheme of individual stock speculation will be a path into a hitherto 
unimaginable secure old age is yet more absurd. 

In fact, it is actually existing pensions that have become the next target 
for the ruling classes, following their successes in privatisation and 
liberalisation of capital accounts. In India, the current wave of attacks on 
pensions stems from a 1994 World Bank report, “Averting the Old Age 
Crisis: Policies to Protect the Old and to Promote Growth” which mouths 
hypocritical words of security in old age, but in fact is aimed solely at 
widening the source of profits for the international private financial sector. 
It is government employees and workers in the organised sectors that are 
the primary targets of this assault by Chidambaram&Co. 

The Indian old age security system is currently divided into several 
components, which are not integrated. The Employees Provident Fund 
Organisation (EPFO), ` under the Ministry of Labour, is the primary 
organisation for retirement income for private as well as public sector 
employees: It administers a mandatory savings DC scheme (Employees 
Provident Fund Scheme or EPF Scheme) and a DB pensions scheme 
(Employees Pension Scheme or EPS), with survivor’s benefits. Employees 
Provident Fund and Employees Pension Schemes (EPF and EPS) covers 
only 41 million with a cumulative asset of Rs 190,000 crore as of March 
2005 (Annual Report of the EPF Organisation). There is another component 
of the current pension system concerns the civil servants at the centre and 
in the states. Their retirement benefits include a non-contributory, 
indexed, DB pension, with survivors’ benefits, mandatory ‘provident fund 
savings scheme of the DC type, and a gratuity. 

In India, the combined outlay on the central and state pensions for 12 
million civil servants representing 3 per cent of the labour force was Rs 
42,632 crore in 2001-02, equivalent to about 2 per cent of GDP. At the 
central level, in that year, pension expenditure amounted to 7.2 per cent of 
revenue receipts. At the same time while average life-expectancy of Indians 

(continued on page 64) 
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Editorial 


`> We have increasingly noticed attempts to reduce March 8%, 
International Women’s Day, to a vague and depoliticised celebration of 
the female sex as a homogenous group. Nor have we been surprised in 
these times to seë the encouragement of commercialisation: the exchange 
of cards, gifts and chocolates. But to socialists and working class women 
the world over, March 8" remains a day for mobilizing, a day to celebrate 
and further the strength and organization of toiling women. + 
So in place of the chocolates offered up by the Indian press. on. March 
8, let us have a look at some revealing facts from the latest National 
Family Health Survey-IIl, carried out in 29 states during- 2005-06. As 
Fourier said, the status of women in a society is an indicator of its health 
and progress. So also the status of women in India is a gauge to measure 


the incessant claims of our ‘ruling classes of dramatic growth of India’s 


economy against the health and progress of the vast majority of phe 
population. 


@ The health and nutrition status of India’s women m children is in 
vast and systemic crisis. At the all-India level, 45.9 per cent of 
children below the age of three — that is, about 45 million little 
girls and boys — are underweight or malnourished in terms of the 
standard weight-for-age criterion. The corresponding proportion in 
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Israel in the U.S. Empire 
BASHIR ABU-MANNEH 


Post-Zionism and Colonialism 


Any reader of Israel Studies’s recent issue on the “Americanization of 
Israel” would be likely to conclude that the most important aspect of 
U.S.-Israel relations was cultural and religious exchange.’ U.S. 
commodification of Israeli consumption is a key focus here, as is the 
impact of U.S. religious trends on Israeli religious practices. Though 
politics does feature in the issue, its place is largely restricted to the 
influence of the United States on the Israeli party political system and to 
the ideological convergence between Christian fundamentalism and the 
Likud Party. The informing conception of the issue, then, seems to be 
the endeavor to pinpoint those aspects of Israel that have been 
“Americanized” in recent years. Contributors are thus preoccupied with 
determining how specific U.S. forms and norms have migrated to and 
been translated into Israeli culture and society. 

However valuable such an approach might be in tracing interesting 
connections between the United States and Israel, it is very poorly 
equipped to tackle a major dimension of U.S.-Israeli relations: U.S. state 
support for Israeli colonialism. The questions never raised include the 
following: What has U.S. support for Israel actually meant for the Israeli 
state? Which state capacities have been enhanced and which were 
curtailed as a result of this support (importantly, force or peace)? And 
what impact has this had on Israeli society and its economy at large? To 
answer such questions would involve specifying the nature of U.S. 
involvement in Israel-Palestine, spelling out the kinds of policies and 
objectives the U.S. state has allowed the Israeli state to pursue. It 
would, in fact, involve raising the specter of Israel as a colonial and 
occupying power, and this the various contributors to Israel Studies 
seem unwilling to do. Colonialism and occupation are far from 
mainstream concerns in the Israeli academy. This may sound strange 
since both practices have defined the history of Israel since 1967 if not 
before. Yet it is not so strange if one considers that in this respect the 
Israeli academy merely reflects the attitudes of wider Israeli society: 


Bashir Abu-Manneh teaches English at Barnard College. This essay is adapted 
from “After Iraq: Reframing Postcolonial Studies,” eds. Priyamvada Gopal & Neil 
Lazarus, special issue New Formations, 59 (Fall 2006). 
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academic evasion mirrors popular denial and indifference. 

One group of academics that has managed to break away from this 
stifling national consensus has been dubbed post-Zionist. Though by nc 
means a unified or politically homogeneous trend, post-Zionism has. 
come to characterize a certain critical engagement with Israeli history 
and society that has led to a re-examination of Israel’s “founding myths” 
and ideology. Broadly speaking, it has been defined as follows: “In a 
general sense, post-Zionism is a term applied to a current set of critical 
positions that problematize Zionist discourse, and ‘the historical 
narratives and social and cultural representations that it produced.” 
Inherited Zionist versions of Israeli history and society have thus been 
debunked. 

In the field of history, their main contribution has been analyzing the 
“causes, character, and course of the Arab-Israeli conflict,” where Zionist 
historiography has been challenged and proven fallacious.* Based on 
research conducted in newly opened Israeli archives, this revisionist 
history has clearly documented how, for example, Palestinians had 
actually been expelled in 1948, as they have always maintained (and were 
not asked to leave by Arab invading armies, as Israeli propaganda has 
it);* Arab armies never intended to “liberate” Palestine, and Jordan 
colluded with the Zionists to divide it; Israel consistently shunned peace 
and settlement of the “refugee problem” at every opportunity in the early 
years; and, finally, that Israel has always been the powerful side in the 
conflict and has been the party responsible for denying Palestinian rights 
and national restitution.” The picture that emerges here entirely reverses 
the conventional orthodoxy about victims and victimizers: Israel is seen 
as an ongoing perpetrator of a massive injustice against the Palestinians.® 
Edward Said has summed up the collective contribution of this 
revisionism in the following terms: “It is certainly true that the great 
political importance today of the new Israeli historians is that they have 
confirmed what generations of Palestinians, historians or otherwise, have 
been saying about what happened to us as a people at the hands of 
Israel.”” And this judgment also applies to Israels new critical 
sociologists. 

In the field of sociology, Jewish-Israeli history and society has for the 
first time been examined without the blinkers of Jewish particularism 
and Israeli exceptionalism.® A crucial development here has been the 
analysis of Israel as a colonial-settler state and society, both in 
foundation and in continuing practice. Dubbed the “colonization model,” 
this literature “depicts Israel as a settler-colonial society driven by the 
needs of territorial acquisition and pressures of the labor market, and it 
regards the Israeli-Arab conflict as the ‘most crucial determinant in the 
shaping of Israeli society.”? TE by Baruch Kimmerling and 
Gershon Shafir, this research has been deeply preoccupied with both 
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charting the specific features of Jewish colonization of Palestine and 
comparing it to other settler-colonies like America and South Africa.’ 
dewish colonization should thus be understood as “a late instance of 
BGuropean overseas expansion.” Its unique features are the following: 
Boe conquest of land and labor; pioneering and settlement; historical- 
iblical rights as justification; and the construction of what Avishai 
BEhrlich calls a “permanent war society.” Shafir, for example, has shown 
Bhow the failure of capitalist settlement in Palestine gave impetus to the 
ideology and practice of Labor Zionism, in which national.colonization 
‘was spearheaded by Jewish labor and supported by Jewish capital. under 
mthe leadership of colonizing bureaucratic elites. The nation in Zionism 
mhus emerges from this research as primary and determining. National 
primacy stifles class conflict, silences dissent and internal democracy, 
and sidelines social solidarity and egalitarianism, while Zionists conquer 
and dispossess Palestine.” Israel is therefore seen as a colonial- 
nationalist state: colonialism is constitutive to state-formation and - 
nation-building, and continues to determine the allocation of power, 
rights, and privileges in Israel to this day.'* | 
For the first time in Israeli history, then, colonialism has become a 
serious topic of academic research and examination. Israeli economy, 
history, politics, and society can now be analyzed and studied using the 
colonization paradigm. What is important to note here, however, is thai 
the academy was not-the trailblazer on this front. Such analysis existed 
outside of the academy since at least the early 1960s in Israel. As Uri 
Ram has noted: “The agenda of the Matzpen (The Israeli Socialist 
Organization) group exemplifies the emergence of an explicit colonization 
perspective in Israeli society.” Founded in 1962, Matzpen (“Campass,” 
in Hebrew) was an anti-Stalinist, anti-Zionist splinter from the Israeli 
Communist Party which was particularly close to radical Palestinian 
activists and communists inside Israel.” Collectively, it launched the 
“Israel as colonial-settler state” analysis, and continued to develop it in 
its magazine Khamsin: Journal of Revolutionary Socialists of the Middle 
East published from London, where many of its members ended up as a 
result of state persecution and repression.® A specimen of their most 
important contributions can be gleaned in “The Class Nature of Israeli 
Society,” an essay they published in New Left Review in 1971. Here 
exactly the same emphases of the critical sociologists of the 1980s are 
clearly evident: labor colonization, class collaborationism in Zionism, and 
bureaucratic control: 


Israeli society is not merely a society of immigrants; it is one of 
settlers. This ‘society, including its working class, was shaped 
through a process of colonization...The permanent conflict between 
settlers’ society and the indigenous, displaced Palestinian Arabs 
has never stopped and it has shaped the very structure of Israeli 
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sociology, politics, and economics. 


In Israel the dominant ideology was never a capitalist one; it was a 
blend of bourgeois elements combined with dominant themes and 
ideas typical of the Zionist Labor movement, ideas derived from 
the socialist movement in Eastern Europe but transformed to 
express the aims of political Zionism.’ 


There is clearly much common ground between 1980s sociologists anc 
1960s Matzpen, and this is an important recognition of Matzpen’s critica 
rigor. There is also, however, one crucial divergence between them: theii» 
analysis of Western influence in the region after the establishment ojm 
Israel in 1948: For Matzpen, it takes the form of imperialism and is 
constitutive to the making of Israel and to shaping its role in the region. 
Israel’s policy towards Arabs and Palestinians cannot be understood in 
its entirety without considering the role and interests of Westerns» 
. powers, Matzpen contends: 


it is clear that Israel’s foreign and military policies cannot be 
deduced from the dynamics of the internal social conflicts alone. 
The entire Israeli economy is founded on the special political and 
military role which Zionism, and the settlers’ society, fulfill in the 
Middle East as a whole. If Israel is viewed in isolation from the 
rest of the Middle East there is no explanation for the fact that 70 
per cent of the capital inflow is not intended for economic gain 
and is not subject to considerations of profitability.?° 


Imperialist subsidy, then, but for a reason: Israel’s role as watchdog 
of U.S. interests in the region after 1967: “Israel is a unique case in the 
Middle East; it is financed by imperialism without being economically 
exploited by it. This has always been the case in the past: imperialism 
used Israel] for its political purposes and paid for this by economic 
support.”?! There is no reason at all to conclude from this analysis that 
everything Israel does is caused by external pressure or foreign interest 
in order to be able to appreciate the significant connection that Matzpen 
makes between imperialism and Israeli settler-colonialism. This is in fact 
what is novel about their argument: it combines those specific exogenous 
and endogenous factors in the analysis of Israeli state objectives and 
social dynamics. Israel is thus seen as a Zionist-colonial project that is 
constitutively aligned with Western interests in the region: the state 
structure and colonizing project are sustained and consolidated by 
Western powers while Western objectives are fulfilled and realized. Such 
a consistent geopolitical configuration has provided Israel with both 
opportunities (to avoid reversing colonial expansion) and constraints 
‘(being ready and willing to protect vital Western interests in the region): 
the wars of 1956 and 1967 constitute important markers in this pattern 
(as I argue below). 
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In the shift from the 1960s to the 1980s, however, the “Western 
mperialism” part of the “colonization model” is dropped and forgotten. 
As “Israel as colonial-settler state” develops in the academy, Israel’s 
subsidy and support by U.S. imperialism loses its constitutive value in 
‘he analysis of the Israeli polity. In fact, a positive assessment of the 

#U.S. role in the region is introduced in its place. , 

For post-Zionists, the United States can do no wrong; it is'in fact a 
samodel to emulate and a country that Israe] should aspire to be. While 
Weing critical of Israel’s foundation and continuing practice, post-Zionists 
Ihave been exceptionally uncritical of the United States. Tom Segev’s 

Elvis in Jerusalem: Post-Zionism and the Americanization of Israel is an 

«excellent example in this regard. Segev, an independent historian who 
played a central role in shattering Israel’s “founding myth” and 
«documenting its abuse of the Holocaust,” has been completely blind to 
the question that U.S.-Israe] relations may have had serious negative 
effects on Israel or have led to the consolidation of state-sponsored 
colonialism in the Occupied Territories. There is a strong correlation in 
his work between Americanization, erosion of old forms of Zionist 
collectivist values, and the freeing up of the individual from constricting 
structures. Israel, he argues, is becoming more like the United States in 
political, social, and cultural norms. Israel’s media has been 
Americanized, as has its protest movements (which he compares to 
American protest movements of the 1960s, no less), its multiculturalist 
pluralism, its new judicial civil rights activism, and its political culture. 
One particularly crucial connection between the United States and Israel 
that post-Zionists like Segev keep on repeating seems central to their 
worldview: the United States is good for Israel because it pushes Israel 
to aes accommodate to the region, and make peace. Segev puts 
it thus: 


This American [peace] spirit, which produced the Camp David 
agreements between Israel and Egypt, would later lead people to 
feel they had had enough of the occupation of the West Bank and . 
Gaza Strip [which miraculously continues]. It also produced Israel’s 
unilateral withdrawal from Lebanon in 2000 [not Hezbollah 
resistance]. The peace agreements with Egypt and Jordan and the 
agreements between Israel and the Palestinians were all signed 
under the sponsorship of the United States and due to intense 
personal involvement of the sitting president [not as a result of 
the October/Yom Kippur War of 1973, i.e., Arab readiness to use 
force]. All these agreements were made possible, to a large extent, 
because of the willingness of the American people to finance them. 
They also reflect Israel’s dependence on the U.S., and the depth of 
American penetration of all areas of Israeli life.” 
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The portrait Segev draws here is idealist in the extreme: after the 
1960s the United States developed a peace culture, which it has been 
busy spreading in the Middle East ever since: no strategic interests, no 
geopolitical considerations or wars are relevant. In Segev’s world, such 
material factors seem to have no role to play in the U.S. presence in the 
Middle East. l 

For post-Zionists, then, the association between the United States 
and peace is strong and pervasive. Peace with Egypt comes to 
emblematize U.S. intervention in the region, and breeds a certain 
“political illusion” in Israel (as well as for the Palestinians, as I argue 
below) that the United States is as interested in settling the Arab-Israeli 
conflict as it was in exchanging the return of Sinai to Egypt for Egyptian 
peace with Israel. What is never appreciated here is that Camp David 
(forcing Israel to reverse its occupation of Sinai, i.e., to decolonize Sinai) 
is an exception not the rule, and has-come about mainly because of 
Egypt’s use of massive force in the 1973 war. The post-Zionists thus 
neglect the unique features of the Egyptian-Israeli peace settlement. They 
also, significantly, fail to recognize how unjust and totally rejectionist of 
Palestinian rights.it was. Writing immediately after Camp David, Fayez 
Sayegh put it exceptionally well: “The Camp David Framework thus 
bestows American-Egyptian ‘legitimacy’ upon the continued Israeli 
occupation of the Palestinian areas in question for years to come.” It 
allows Israel to maintain and expand settlements in the Occupied 
Territories, and it leaves the Palestinians with no right of self- 
determination or sovereignty: “A fraction of the Palestinian people (under 
one-third of the whole) may attain a fraction of its rights (not including 
its inalienable right to self-determination and statehood) in a fraction of 
its homeland (less than one-fifth of the area of.the whole).”*4 No peace 
here, only more suffering, dispersal, and occupation. 

With the signing of the Oslo Accords between Israel and the Palestine 
Liberation Organization (PLO) in 1993, the same correlation between the 
United States and peace emerges again among post-Zionists, even though 
the actors, powers, and circumstances are totally different here. Gershon 
Shafir and Yoav Peled see Oslo as a time of lasting American peace and 
decolonization. This structures their reading of the 1990s in Israel: 
economic liberalization, they argue, is inseparable from ‘political 
liberalization and the ending of the occupation (a word never -even 
mentioned in the Oslo Accords). Uncritically endorsing Bush Senior’s 
vision of the New World Order as a time of peace and prosperity for all, 
Shafir and Peled contend that: “Both globalization.and decolonization 
may, then, be viewed as sharing the goal of replacing political 
mechanisms and forces, identified with the nation and the nation-state, 
“ financial and commercial ties which, on their part, are global 
orees.” 
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The frontier, exclusionary society that Zionism has built is thus on 
the decline, being slowly replaced by a liberalized nation, . both 
economically and politically. And the Israeli business community plays a 
leading role in this new “neoliberal peace-and-privatization bloc”: “The 
liberal economic values of the Israeli business community are naturally 
more consonant with a liberal conception of citizenship than with the 
ethno-republican conception of pioneering civic virtue. Thus, these 
business leaders have been promoting liberal reforms not only in the 
economy, but also in civil rights, the electoral system, health care, 
education, mass communications, and other areas of social life.»2® And 
this puts Israeli business in the position of contributing to “emancipating 
the non-citizen Palestinians residents of the Occupied Territories.” 

The symbol of this triple process of economic privatization, political 
liberalization, and peace has been captured by Uri Ram: “A pamphlet of 
the Peace Now movement from the Oslo Accord period exposes explicitly 
the link between peace and prosperity. ‘From the seed of peace your 
economic growth will flourish,’ declares the pamphlet. The pamphlet is 
decorated with a figure of a flower cut from an American dollar bill. The 
flower symbolizes locality and life, the dollar globalization and wealth.” 
The “dollar flower” accurately captures the post-Zionist position, and it 
comes to obscure the fact that Oslo was neither about decolonization 
nor about the ending of conflict, Palestinian sovereignty, or halting the 
settlement drive. 

Meron Benvenisiti, an ex-Deputy Mayor of Jerusalem and contributor 
to Haaretz, recognized this from the beginning. Rather than reading Oslo 
from a post-national, globalization perspective, he stated unequivocally 
on reviewing the accords that: “one can hardly not recognize that Israeli 
victory was absolute and Palestinians defeat abject.”?? No dilution of 
Israeli nationalism: here: a total victory versus a total capitulation. One 
nationalism is up, the other down. 

The only political sociologist to contest this post-Zionist association 
between the United States and peace, economic stability, and political 
liberalizations, is Avishai Ehrlich. Ehrlich has updated and developed the 
Matzpen connection between U.S. imperialism and Israeli colonialism 
and has argued that post-Zionism is “a local version of U.S. ideological 
globalization. He strongly contradicts all the basic premises of this 
approach: end of conflict, peace of the business class, more democracy 
and secularism and less Judeocentrism, and the diminishing role of the 
nation-state. Ehrlich reads a crude reductionism and economism in the 
post-Zionist account of the 1990s. There is no peace, stability, or 
liberality under U.S. hegemony, he contends. The conflict will indeed 
intensify, and this everybody comes to recognize by the time of the 
outbreak of the al-Aqsa Intifada, which comes to mark the end of post- 
Zionism.” 
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If Segev blames this on “Palestinian terror,””? Shafir and Peled are 
here much more cautious and recognize that it is Israeli colonialism 
which is to blame: “A clear indication that the colonial drive has not 
spent itself yet is the doubling of the Israeli settler population in the 
O[ccupied] T[erritories] since 1993. This was one of the main reasons for 
the resumption, in September 2000, of the intifada that the Oslo Accords 
were meant to end.” 

Ehrlich’s important reading thus holds: under U.S.-sponsored peace 
Zionism-as-colonialism continues and becomes entrenched, ending both 
the reigns of Labor and Revisionist Zionisms and transforming Zionism 
into a political religion: “Both [versions] have been replaced by religion 
as the source of political legitimation for the state of Israel and for its 
continued control and colonization of the whole of Palestine...political 
religion is the use of religion to explain the cohesion and uniqueness of 
the ethos, its history and ethos; it is the use of religion as an argument 
for the claim to territory and justification of political measures to defend 
the national project.”3* The hopes óf the post-Zionists for a more liberal, 
less colonialist Israel are thus dashed. They turn out to be based on an 
illusory analysis of both the U.S. role in the region and its real impact 
on Israel. It is clear, then, that the categories of U.S. peace and 
decolonization have to be conceptually separated and the association 
between globalization and political liberalization broken. U.S. hegemony 
and market fundamentalism are in fact much more likely to breed 
religious fundamentalism than liberal values. 

My aim in the following is to show why this set of developments is 
neither unexpected nor surprising. Since 1967, U.S. imperialism and 
Israeli colonialism have, I argue, worked in tandem in order to produce 
both Israeli and U.S. nationalist outcomes. This is the only reasonable 
conclusion one can draw from a closer look at U.S. history in the region, 
which I consider below. By analyzing the roots and causes of U.S. 
support for Israel, its dynamic, limitations, and major consequences, | 
aim to show how Washington’s interests in the Middle East have become 
consistent with supporting the Jewish state and defending its colonialist 
objectives. My argument proceeds as follows: I first determine what 
those U.S. vital interests in the region have historically been, and how 
they have evolved over time. I then go on to utilize this structure of 
ongoing U.S. imperial interests in order to explain the substance of U.S. 
strategy during and after the Cold War, including our contemporary 
moment, and show how crucial Israe] has been in the realization of the 
U.S. Empire in the Arab world. Before concluding with a brief 
description of the contemporary ramifications of U.S. empire in Israel- 
Palestine specifically, I trace the major impact that Israeli dependency on 
Washingon’s support has had on Israeli ideology and society. 

This, I hope, will clearly show why I believe it is imperative to 
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extend the critical analytic engagement accorded to Israel by the 
academic practitioners of the “colonization model” to U.S.-Israel 
relations. Post-Zionism has successfully managed to integrate the Arab- 
Israeli conflict as a constitutive factor in the analysis of Israeli state and 
society, and this has been its greatest achievement. It is time to extend 
this theoretical framework to include relations between “actually existing 
U:S. imperialism” and “actually existing Israeli colonialism” in the period 
after 1967. U.S. imperialism should, then, come to be seen as an intrinsic 
factor in the shaping and development of both the Arab-Israeli conflict 
and the structure of the Israeli polity. Relevant here is a rich and growing 
tradition of analysis and radical critique exemplified in Israel by Marzpen 
and in the West by Said, Rodinson, and Chomsky.” Utilizing this 
"imperialism-colonialism” paradigm will not only make a more accurate 
approximation of U.S.-Israel relations and of U.S. interests in the Arab 
world. It will also actively contribute to opening up_a public space*for 
critical reflection and debate on the United States in Israel, a country 
that seems to be the last bastion of uncritical idealism about and 
identification with U.S. global power. As Segev puts it: “The full story of 
the Americanization of Israel} has yet to be told, even though it is central 
to the country’s history.’° I hope the following aids this process. 


U.S. Imperialism and Israeli Settler Colonialism 


The initial point of analysis of U.S. involvement in the region has to 
be oil. Nobody has made this point better and for longer than Noam 
Chomsky: “It has been a basic principle of international affairs since 
World War II that the energy reserves of the Middle East constitute an 
essential element in the U.S.-dominated global system. American policy 
towards affairs of the region cannot be understood apart from this 
fundamental principle.”?” And, more recently: “In 1945, State Department 
officials described Saudi Arabian energy resources as ‘a stupendous 
source of strategic power, and one of the greatest material prizes in 
world history’; the Gulf region generally was considered ‘probably the 
richest economic prize in the field of foreign investment.’ Eisenhower 
later described it as the ‘most strategically important area of the 
world.’”28 Gilbert Achcar has been equally forceful in making this claim, 
and in arguing for the decisive role that the Open Door policy over oil 
plays in U.S. imperial grand strategy: “George W. Bush’s administration, 
like his father’s administration that waged: the first U.S. war against 
Iraq, is as tightly linked to the oil industry as any administration in 
history. At the risk of annoying those who react to any explanation of 
U.S. foreign policy in terms of economic interests, and oil interests in 
particular, with cries of ‘reductionism,’ the oil lobby has traditionally 
played a key role in formulating U.S. foreign policy, at the very least 
since the Second World War.”?? The Cold War and post-Cold War 
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confrontation with enemies (the Soviet Union, Arab independence and 
fundamentalist movements, Iraq after 1991, and Bin Laden), and U.S. 
relations with allies (Europe, Japan, and Israel), cannot be understood 
outside of this fact: control of oil is a decisive instrument of global 
policy. 

“Regional stability” thus means a Middle East amenable to U.S. 
primacy. During the Cold War, Arab regimes had to be kept away from 
the Soviet Union (to prevent it from gaining a strategic presence in the 
region) and their independent political and economic initiatives had to 
be stifled, if not destroyed. “Moderate” Arabs are subordinate Arabs; 
“extremists” are independent ones who go against U.S. interests. Nasser 
became an extremist in the eyes of Washington: after 1956 he became an 
international symbol of Third World independence and Pan-Arabism. His 
Arab national project had therefore to be rolled back because it 
threatened U.S. dominance in the region. Mired in Vietnam, the United 
States wasn’t able to do this itself: Israel was brought in from the cold 
to perform this function. After having been forced by Eisenhower to 
return Gaza and Sinai in 1956, Israel was given the green light to attack; 
but this time to serve U.S. not British and French interests. As former 
U.S. ambassador to Israel Samuel W. Lewis has argued, the U.S. 
relationship with Israel] changed from being “quite cool and distant,” as 
a result of “an acute sensitivity to America’s strategic interests, clearly 
identified with Saudi Arabia and its oil reserves,” to a strategic alliance 
in the period after 1967.4° Cheryl A. Rubenberg has also emphasized this 
change in policy, and has described it in the following terms: “The most 
important outcome of the June War was that for the majority in the 
policymaking elite, Israel’s spectacular military performance validated the 
thesis that Israel could function as a strategic-asset to the United States 
in the Middle East....The belief about Israel’s strategic utility was 
expressed in U.S. policy through the provision of virtually: unlimited 
quantities of economic assistance and military equipment, a de facto 
alliance between Washington and Israel, and in American support for 
virtually every Israeli foreign policy objective.”*! Israel thus became a tool 
of regional stability for the United States: “In the context of the Nixon 
Doctrine, Israel assumed the role of preserving a regional balance of 
power favorable to American interests. This meant, above all, curbing 
Arab radicalism and checking Soviet expansionism in the Middle East. 
Israel’s local interest in keeping the Arabs in their place neatly converged 
with the Nixon administration’s interest in expelling the Soviets from 
the Middle East.’ 

Nasser and Egyptian Pan-Arab nationalism were not the only victims 
of the U.S.-Israel convergence of interests. The period when this alliance 
was cemented was also the period of the rise of Palestinian nationalism. 
The battle of al-Karamah in which both Palestinian and Jordanian troops 
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defeated an Israeli offensive in 1968 propelled the Palestinians onto the 
historical stage. Palestinians became the inheritors of radical nationalism: 
al-Karamah (dignity, in Arabic) turned the PLO into a mass organization. 
Calling for the liberation of Palestine from Zionist colonialism (backed 
Iby U.S. imperialism), the PLO, like Nasser, had to be crushed as well. 
This came to be called “Black September.” Here again the U.S.-Israel 
alliance proved essential. Nixon and Kissinger interpreted the Jordanian 
‘civil war with the Palestinian guerrillas as a global superpower 
confrontation not just a local or regional conflict and put the U.S. fleet 
in the Mediterranean on high alert. Israel backed the Jordanian 
monarchy against the PLO and mobilized its army to protect it from a 
Syrian tank invasion (which failed as a result). The Iraqi contingent in 
eastern Jordan failed to come to the assistance of the Palestinians. 
Nasser was equally constrained: having accepted the Rogers Plan, which 
called for the return of the territories occupied by Israel in 1967, he was 
ready to sacrifice his anti-imperialist stance for the return of Egyptian ` 
lands. The Saudis also stood with King Hussein. The Russians’ 
themselves, inh actual fact, had no desire to destabilize the state system 
in the region. Even Arafat himself preferred a policy of non-interference 
with the Arab regimes and wanted to focus on liberating Palestine 
instead. Unlike the more radical Popular and Democratic Fronts, Fatah 
has always believed that Palestine will deliver Arab unity, not Arab unity 
Palestine: i.e., Palestinians should not actively seek to become social 
revolutionaries in the Arab world. | . 

Fatah’s position became difficult to sustain when the Popular Front 
for the Liberation of Palestine was hijacking planes and exploding them 
in Jordanian airports: Jordanian sovereignty was clearly challenged. 
Palestinians had, therefore, to pay the price of their radicalism: all forces 
converged against them. At its moment of inception, then, the 
Palestinian revolution was defeated by its Arab enemies and their 
imperialist allies. Achcar describes it in the following terms: 


The year 1970 in any case saw Arab nationalism finished off 
politically, so that the 1967 attack attained its political objectives 
with a three-year lag. This required crushing the other most 
advanced, most spectacular spearhead of the radicalization of the 
popular movement, which had temporarily counter-balanced the 
military victory of the U.S.-Israel alliance. In September 1970 
(“Black September”) the Jordanian army drowned in blood the 
alternative; quasi-state power that the bloc of. Palestinian armed 
organizations had built... Thus 1970 was the year of the final rout 
of radical Arab nationalism.** 


1970 sounded the death knell of revolutionary transformation in the 
Middle East. Jean Genet, who was then with the guerrillas in Jordan, 
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clearly understood what he was witnessing: “Pd already been told the 
Palestinian Revolution might be summed up in the apocryphal phrase, ‘tc 
have been dangerous for a thousandth of a second.” 

The events of 1970 in Jordan should be regarded as the mos» 
illuminating in the history of the post-1967 period. The interests o> 
global and local actors become clearly visible, and the alliance betweer 
U.S. imperialism, Israel, and Arab reaction against revolutionary 
nationalism in the region was dramatically played out here. The Arak 
elites, it transpires, feared Arab radicalism much more than they fearedill 
the existence of Israel: the seeming contradiction between U.S. oil™ 
interests and supporting Israel turned out to be no contradiction at all. 
Both were objectively (if not subjectively) allied and worked towards the 
same outcome: anti-Arab independence and democracy, and pro-Arab» 
authoritarianism and dependence on the United States. The Arab elite 
understood this fundamental lesson well. The Egyptian infitah policy 
(economic and political openness) and shift towards the West was a 
clear indication of that. It took the 1973 war to convince the United 
States of Sadat’s clear objectives: peace in return for Egyptian territory, 
while abandoning Palestinian and Arab rights and becoming a U.S. client 
regime. As Samir Amin concluded, after surveying these developments 
in his The Arab Natiom “the Arab bourgeoisie got what it was after: 
Washington was forced to take it seriously.”*” 

Sadat’s success in retrieving Egyptian territory by aligning with the 
United States in the region bred what can be described as a “political 
illusion” within the Palestinian camp, which would ultimately lead to 
Oslo. The belief was the following: national rights could only be 
retrieved: by becoming politically “moderate” and gaining American 
acceptance. If Sadat could do it, why couldn’t Arafat? This logic came to 
justify future Palestinian capitulation, which-was only fully realized in 
Oslo (it needed the second crushing of the PLO in Beirut in 1982, the 
Intifada, and the alienation and weakness of the PLO after the.Gulf War 
to create the material conditions for its actualization). But this dangerous 
assumption neglected the fact that there was an important difference 
between Egypt and the Palestinians: strategic significance. Egypt was 
arguably the most important state in the Arab world (in terms of size, 
position, and capacity) while Palestinians were the weakest and most 
powerless group in the region: dispossessed, stateless, and fragmented. 
Arafat had very little to offer the United States (other than recognizing 
Israel), while Sadat could offer them peace with Israel and legitimation 
of the status quo. The only way that Palestinians could be strategically 
significant was by actively threatening U.S.-Israel domination. And that 
required getting organized and mobilized and gaining Arab mass 
support. In practice, this meant the following: lacking the objective 
capacity to achieve their national rights themselves the Palestinians 
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ieeded the support and capacities of the Arab masses. To achieve their 
iberation, Palestinians had to mobilize Arabs behind their struggle and 
issume the position of progressives and radical nationalists in the Arab 
world. In short, they needed to become what they actually claimed they 
were: revolutionaries. AS Amin put it: “the liberation struggle can only 
succeed if it is also a social revolution.”*® 

If anything, 1970 showed how difficult it would be for the Palestinians- 
:© get their national rights with effectively the whole world against 
<hem. How to overcome this impediment was a brief topic of debate 
within the PLO. Its outcome, however, never led to the desired 
structural-organizational changes that would empower a mass movement: 
oureaucracy and opportunism won out. There*was to be no “revolution 
‘within the revolution” as Palestinian radicals (like Husam Khatib) | 
«wanted.*? In his powerful critique of Palestinian nationalism, Marxist 

hilosopher Sadiq Jalal al-Azm blamed the PLO’s defeat in 1970 on its 
kack of ideological preparedness for the role Palestinians were in a 
position to assume in the Arab world: that of social revolutionaries. For 
«al-Azm, the PLO ironically. ended up replicating exactly the same 
mistakes of its Arab petty-bourgeois counterparts (like Nasser). 
Palestinians repeated rather than transformed Arab nationalist defeats: 
1970 was like 1967.°° And like their Arab counterparts, the Palestinian 
elite ultimately ends up dependent on the United States for security, 
support, and patronage. 

What this tells us about the Israeli role in the region is, therefore, 
quite clear. Israeli interventions have ended up pushing the whole: 
geopolitical alignment of the Arab elite into the American sphere. And 
that has been an enormous and sustained effort. Control of. oil in and of 
itself cannot achieve that: the United States needed an activist warring 
state to help it perform this task. For this service, Israel has been 
substantially rewarded. Since 1967, the United States has been Israel’s 
single-most important strategic ally. The United States supports Israel 
diplomatically, politically, and economically, and allowing it to continue 
to expand and colonize the West Bank and Gaza Strip, and to go 
unpunished for its countless violations of international law, including its 
invasion of Lebanon in 1982 (which cost 20,000 mostly civilian lives), its 
occupation until 2000 of a long stretch of Lebanese land (which it called 
its “security zone”), and its occupation and annexation of East Jerusalem 
and the Syrian Golan Heights. Without U.S. support, none of this would 
have been possible. Israel’s expansion would have been rolled back, as it 
had been in 1956. 

Operating within the parameters and imperatives of U.S. empire frees 
Israel from conforming to the international consensus which all the world 
shares, bar the United States (with the momentary exception of the 
Rogers Plan of 1970, which was sabotaged by Nixon-Kissinger): a two- 
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state solution based on full withdrawal to the 1967 borders, the 
dismantling of settlements, and the creation of'a Palestinian state. To 
complete its mission of colonizing Palestine, Zionists had therefore to 
fulfill Theodor Herzl’s racist prophecy in The Jewish State: “form a 
portion of a rampart of Europe against Asia, an outpost of civilization as 
opposed to barbarism.”*! To expand, Israel has had to subordinate itself 
to U.S. imperial imperatives and become dependent on the United States 
(which at times generates the occasional Israeli public resentment at the 
eae of U.S. control). Samuel W. Lewis has described this process 
well: l 


The 1950s and early 1960s fostered an illusion that Israel could be 

truly independent economically and politically, even surrounded by 

a sea of hostile Arab states. The 1973 War badly eroded that 

confidence. Since then, Israelis have come to understand that 

adequate modern weapons are too expensive for a small state to 

obtain without close allies and economic support from abroad. ° 
Their level of frustration has grown as has their realization of their 

inevitable dependency on Washington. That frustration periodically 

produces the tendency to lash out against the very American 

leaders whose continued support is most needed.>? 


Such moments aside (the most recent being Sharon’s accusation that 
in the immediate aftermath of 9/11, Israel was being abandoned by the 
United States in the same way Czechoslovakia was abandoned by the 
allies in 1938), Israel has indeed understood that there is no occupation, 
no expansion, and no rejection of Palestinian national rights without U.S. 
support. As long as this agenda continues to be the dominant one in 
Israel, its reliance on the United States will continue. Chomsky describes 
this bind thus: 


There can be little doubt that from shortly after the 1967 conquest, 
Israel has been moving in the directions indicated earlier: 
international isolation apart from pariah states, dependence on the 
U.S. with the concomitant pressure to serve U.S. interests, 
militarization of society, the rise of religious-chauvinist fanaticism, 
the internal “feed-back” from the policies of oppression and 
domination, an increasing sense of the inevitability of permanent , 
conflict and with it, the perceived need to disrupt the region and 
establish a.form of Israeli hegemony under the U.S. aegis.° 


The United States has thus allowed, encouraged, and aided the 
continued Israeli colonization of Palestine. The expansion of 1967 is 
indeed a continuation of the 1948 logic of occupation and dispossession, 
which has defined the Zionist movement in Palestine from the beginning. 
What was novel about 1967 was that it went against the international 
consensus: Israel was seen as occupier where before it had been seen as 
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victim. To legitimate this state of affairs, expansionism became the 
dominant doctrine of the Israeli elite. Colonialism was strengthened and 
‘consolidated in Israeli politics and society, breeding new political 
ideologies and practices of occupation and settlement. Nur Masalha has 
described this process well in his Imperial Israel and the Palestinians: 
The Politics of Expansion: 
The war produced ʻa spectacular territorial expansion. This 
territorial expansion made messianic religious and ultra-orthodox 
thinking seem highly credible. The 1967 conquests also made the 
historical Revisionist maximalist vision highly relevant. All the 
ingredients of Israels new right- radicalism-—militarism, ultra- 
nationalism, territorial expansionism, and  neo-religiosity— 
produced political movements, including the new territorial 
maximalism of the Whole Land of Israel Movement and the 
fundamentalist settlements movement of Gush Emunim.** 


Occupation, therefore, further fortified Israeli rejection of the 
Palestinian right of self-determination. Partition (albeit inequitable, 
leaving Palestinians 22 percent of their homeland) was actively rejected, 
bolstered by U.S. rejectionism. 

It is also important to emphasize that 1967 both reinforced and 
transformed existing Israeli “national security” patterns of militarization. 
Baruch Kimmerling has shown that Israeli “civilian militarism” has always 
been dominant in Israel: “The situation arises when the civilian leaders 
and the led both regard the primary military and strategic considerations 
as being self-evidently the only or the predominant considerations in 
most societal and political decisions or priority ordering.” The military- 
political nexus rules over the Palestinians and defines the national 
objectives (including economic) of the Israeli collectivity. 

After 1967, this prioritizing of national security was modified by the 
“amplification of the ideological-political sphere” of religious Zionism.” 
The Greater Israel ideology became wedded to strategic state 
considerations, and the former was fostered and supported by the latter: 
“thus the new orientation spawned fringe variants that favored the 
expulsion of the entire non-Jewish population of the territories either 
immediately or as a result of a deliberate program that would create 
circumstances favorable to such dispersion (for example, war on a local- 
‘regional scale). Jewish settlements were established feverishly in regions 
of the occupied territories densely populated by Palestinians so as to 
guarantee control over the whole conquered area, and create ‘irreversible’ 
fait accompli.””® 

Kimmerling has developed this line of analysis further in his recent 
Politicide: Ariel Sharon’s War Against the Palestinians. Here he argues 
- that occupation has already corrupted Israeli democracy to such an extent 
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that Israel can no longer be considered a liberal democracy: it is now a 
Herrenvolk democracy: “This term, coined to describe South Africa under 
Apartheid [OED dates it back to the Nazis], describes.a regime in which 
one group of its subjects (the citizens) enjoys full rights and another 
group (the non-citizens) enjoys none. The laws of Israel have become the 
laws of a master people and the morality that of lords of the land.” 

While this reasoning is important to understanding Israeli policies in 
the Occupied Territories, it ignores the fact that Israel itself has always 
been defined by its particularist components. Post-1967 is a mere 
continuation of post-1948, but now in a new environment where 
decolonization is a powerful global ideological force (hence the UN 
response). The questions that Kimmerling never raises are: When was 
Israeli democracy ever uncorrupted by colonialism? When did Israel treat 
even its own citizens as equals? The military government of 1948-1966, 
which only applied to Palestinians citizens of Israel, is clear evidence 
that Israel has never actually been a liberal democracy: its continuing 
exclusionary definition as “Jewish and democratic” is further evidence of 
that.°® In the post-1967 period, then, Zionist exclusivism and racism have 
merely been extended, revitalized, and projected onto the West Bank and 
Gaza. For the Israeli elite, 1967 is like 1948: the similarities are more 
important than the differences.” 

The dynamic of American Empire/Israeli colonialism is, therefore, 
circular: U.S. support reinforces Israeli colonialism and occupation, which 
bolsters Israeli militarization of state and society, which generates new 
ideological and political justifications and breeds new religious 
fanaticisms, leading to further indigenous resistance and to more U.S. 
interventions in the region. A cycle of violence if ever there was one, 
ultimately determined by U.S. imperialism. The United States thus 
becomes both a necessary and sufficient condition for Israel’s colonial 
expansionism. Without it, Israel would be a pariah state. Without it, 
conditions of peaceful coexistence in the region are much more likely. 
Without it, Israeli militarism and Jewish fundamentalism in Israel would 
be on the defensive; and the mobilization of internal domestic forces 
calling for the abandonment of the “national security” ethic and the 
rejection of living by the sword would have a real chance of gaining 
political ascendancy in Israel. Siding with, serving, depending, and even 
subordinating itself to the imperatives of U.S. empire in the region can 
only reinforce the Arab majority perception that Israel is a hostile 
presence. Militarized security can be no basis for peace and 
reconciliation. Real security can only be achieved if Israelis come to be 
seen as a part of the region and not as an imposition on it: in order for 
‘that coexistence to take place, the whole logic of the Jewish colonization 
needs to be questioned. 

Which is exactly what didn’t happen in Oslo. On the contrary, Oslo 
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was about further colonization, further expansion, and further domination 
and control. The early critics of Oslo (most prominently, Edward Said,® 
Noam Chomsky, and Meron Benvenisti) were proven right: Oslo was a 
victory for Zionism and a humiliating defeat for Palestinian nationalism. . 
The PLO aborted the Intifada (the main reason for Israel’s willingness to 
negotiate), legalized the occupation,.and became Israel’s colonial 
enforcer. As Samih K. Farsoun has argued: “Israel achieved what it set 
out to do since at least the signing of the Camp-David Accords with 
Egypt in 1978: It won limited functional civil autonomy for the 
Palestiniaris of the occupied territories and a legalized tight grip on the 
laid, resources, economy, and security of the areas.”*! No sovereignty, no 
national rights, and no end of occupation: the U.S.-sponsored peace 
process was as rejection of Palestinians’ right to independence and self- 
determination as the post-Kissinger foreign policy consensus was. 

If Israel consolidated its occupation in Oslo, the United States reaped 
the fruits of its victory over the Soviet Union and consolidated its hold 
over the Middle East. The New World Order declared by Bush Senior in 
1991 set this process in motion. Iraq had to be tamed and cut back to 
size, and its invasion of Kuwait provided an excellent excuse for that. 
The end of the war with Iran had left it with 4 bloated army, a huge war 
debt, and resentment against Arab oil regimes and U.S. double-dealing.® 
Saddam Hussein was perceived as a threat to U.S. global strategy: oil 
had to be protected and regional stability (i.e. a pro-U.S. status quo) 
reaffirmed. The “spectacle” of the Gulf War achieved this when Iraq was 
bombed back to the preindustrial era (as one UN report put it). It is 
doubtful that such a diminution of state capacities, economic and 
political independence, and military power could ever have been realized 
without force. Though there was clearly an element of “demonstration 
effect” for both global and U.S. domestic consumption in the projection 
of American military might, only war could significantly diminish Iraqi 
state power, consolidate American military presence, and safeguard the 
preeminence of U.S. political and economic interests in the region. Arab 
oil regimes were protected, and Israeli military supremacy was assured: 
Iraq would never be able to pose any sort of threat to either Saudi 
Arabia or Israel (and, if Bush Senior had had enough support for regime 
change then, the United States wouldn’t have had to wait for what Rice 
called. the “opportunity” of post-9/l1 to occupy Iraq). Only war, thus, 
could have satisfied the material and ideological requirements of U.S. 
imperialism. 

The end of the Cold War generated a peculiar expectation with regard 
to U.S. policy towards Israel: Israel would become far less important for 
the United States. Because the Gulf War coalition excluded Israel (and 
included Syria, Saudi Arabia, and Egypt), and because Bush Senior 
delayed a ten billion dollar loan-guarantee to Israel until it agreed to 
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participate in the Madrid Peace conference, which came on the heels of 
the Gulf War, Israel’s role in the U.S. empire was perceived to have been 
diminished. The days of the “strategic asset” thesis were over, it was 
claimed: the United- States was now freer to create a more balanced 
foreign policy strategy in line with the international consensus of the 
impermissibility of acquiring territory by force. 

The reality was quite different, however: even during the Gulf War 
crisis the United States forcefully rejected Hussein’s (self-interested) 
linkage argument: Iraq would leave Kuwait, Israel would leave the 
Occupied Territories. No such universal standards were applied: double 
standards were the order of the day. The Madrid conference ended up 
in near total deadlock. Bush’s “peace and justice” were as elusive as ever. 
The 1990s would in‘fact prove to be the most. fruitful time in U.S.-Israel 
relations. The alliance became stronger than ever, intensifying and 
deepening. It is to Chomsky’s realism that we owe this judgment: the 
end of the Cold War would only bring tactical modifications not 
substantial changes in U.S. global strategy. Anti-nationalism and hostility 
to social radicalism would continue to define its agenda, as he predicted. 
And this would also apply to Israel, as the following statement from 
Israeli military strategist Shlomo Gazit clearly shows: 


Israel’s main task has not changed at all, and it remains of crucial 
importance. Its location at the center of the Arab Muslim Middle 
East predestines Israel to be a devoted guardian of stability in all 
-the countries surrounding it. Its [role] is to protect the existing 
regimes: to prevent or halt the processes of radicalization and to 
block the expansion of fundamentalist religious zealotry.** 


The New World Order is, then, very much like the old world order: 
the United States and Israel fighting common enemies and satisfying 
mutual elite interests. The only difference lies in the realization of more 
amendable conditions of operation. U.S. global primacy has been the 
main outcome of the Cold War, and after the Gulf War Israel’s regional 
military superiority was again reconfirmed. One other slight variation is 
relevant here: a new enemy. If Arab nationalism was the enemy of the 
Cold War period, major factions of Islamic fundamentalism are the 
enemies of the New World Order (and this is in no way to equate the 
social content of each ideology). Once a Cold War ally against 
nationalism, Islamic fundamentalism has turned ‘into a foe. Examples 
abound. Two main ones will suffice: the Mujahideen in Afghanistan (the 
Taliban, Bin Laden, and al-Qaida) and radical fundamentalists in the 
Arab world. In the Palestinian context, the Muslim Brotherhood is an 
example of the latter. It went from being supported by Israel against 
nationalist Fatah to mutating into Hamas and becoming the main agent 
of anti-colonial struggle and Palestinian self-determination in the 
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Occupied Territories. The cost of this shift is mainly paid by local | 
societies: with the fundamentalists, .regressive social agendas rule and 
the sphere of individual liberty (already severely curtailed by Arab secular 
nationalism) shrinks even more. 

This is not a problém that worries Israel or the United States much, 
as long as the fundamentalists are suppressed or kept out of office 
(Algeria, Egypt, Jordan, Saudi Arabia, etc). For U.S.-Israel, the problem 
with democracy in the Middle East today is the problem of Islamic 
fundamentalism: most free elections would result in fundamentalists 
getting into power, as recent victories by Hamas and the United Iraqi 
Alliance in Iraq (and by the Front Islamique du Salut [FIS] in Algeria 
before that) show. Denying real democratic sovereignty remains a 
fundamental premise of U.S. policy. So after the recent elections in 
Palestine (and the U.S. hope for a Fatah win), the United States now 
demonizes and boycotts majority-elected Hamas and seeks to punish and 
“starve” Palestinians for their democratic choice (as a recent New York 
Times headline put it). 

The War on Terrorism is the New World Order unleashed and 
urbound. It replays the Cold War dynamic, aims to reproduce its 
oppressive structure, and continues to satisfy longstanding U.S. interests 
in the Middle East: control of oil and rejection of Arab radicalism, which 
have led to support for colonial Israel. And so it goes. 

What this brief analysis of “imperialism-colonialism” teaches us is 
clear. The United States has been determining major economic and 
political outcomes in the Middle East since at least 1967, with Israel 
continuing to play a crucial role in their realization. In Israel-Palestine, 
this has meant that force and colonial peace have alternated as main 
instruments of policy, with the main objective being a constant: Jewish 
supremacy in Palestine—as much land as possible, as few Palestinians as 
possible. The. United States has exploited this Zionist imperative for its 
own interests in the region, and has fostered a militarized and 
fundamentalist Israel in the process. This reality can be gauged in Israel’s 
most recent parliamentary elections. Gideon Levy has put it well: “An 
absolute majority of the MKs [Members of Knesset] in the 17th Knesset 
will hold a position based on a lie; that Israel does not have a partner 
for peace. An absolute majority of MKs in the next Knesset do not 
believe in peace, nor do they even want it—just like their voters—and 
worse than that, don’t regard Palestinians as equal human beings. Racism 
has never had so many supporters. It is the real hit of this election 
campaign.”© 

For the Palestinians, the impact of U.S.-Israel has been much worse: 
collapse of the secular national project and national unity; continuing 
annexation of lands and resources; enclosure and “enclavization”; 
fragmentation, demobilization, and collective paralysis; and unending 
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-death and suffering.. If for Levy Israelis are “One Racist Nation,” for 
Amira Hass Palestinians have become: “A Nation of Beggars”: “For it is 
not natural disasters that have transformed the Palestinians into a nation 
that lives on handouts from the world; it is Israel’s accelerating 
colonialist process.” This too is an outcome of the U.S.-Israel, 
imperialism-colonialism, relationship: 

Between colonialism, looming starvation, and sumud (steadfastness), 
hope for real change seems remote, if not impossible. ae this may. yet 
prove to be imperialism’s most catastrophic effect. 
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Imperialism 
In Tribute to Harry Magdoff 
WILLIAM K. TABB 


Imperialism is the system by which a dominant power is able to 
control the trade, investment, labor, and .natural resources of other 
peoples. It takes different forms in different stages of capitalist 
development and has elements in common withthe imperium of ancient 
empires. I want to lay out these structural elements, contrast them with’ 
` the mainstream economists’ view of exchange regulated by free market 
principles, and then discuss the specific form imperialism takes in our 
own time. Any essay on this subject written from the left must 
acknowledge the influence of the writing of Harry Magdoff and on this 
occasion his influence is highlighted. 


Empire and the Stages of Imperialism 


Within an imperial system there may be one or more empires, which 
directly or indirectly control territories, their people, and their resources 
through the deployment or threat of military force. Different empires may _ 
compete within a larger imperial order; domination may be informal and 
control indirect. There were of course empires before there was 
capitalism. Athens exercised imperial control through the Delian League 
in an imperium financed in part by its tribute-paying allies who were 
formally sovereign governments, generally with their own democratic 
assemblies. The decisions.that mattered with regard to foreign policy 
and even their ‘significant domestic matters were decided by the 
Athenians. These allies employed the Athenian currency in their 
commercial dealings and Athens installed garrisons among the allies to 
keep them in line. 
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economics, political science, and sociology at the Graduate Center of the City 
University of New York. His books include Economic Governance in the Age of 
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This essay was prepared for “Remembering Harry Magdoff,” a roundtable 
discussion of Harry Magdoff’s work on May 6, 2006, at the Brecht Forum in New 
York. 
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The Athenian empire may have been informal but “each of the 
subordinate allies was aware that the.Athenian fleet lay over the horizon, - 
and no subordinate capital was more than a day’s march from the sea.” 
The empire of classical Rome, inseparable in many of our minds from the 
countless Hollywood epics with marching legions and “Hail Caesar,” was 
the product of a revolution in thé commerce of the ancient world such 
that Rome could mobilize on an extensive scale the resources to feed 
these legions and move them over vast distances. Yet there were long 
periods of the Roman Empire, particularly in the second century A.D., 
when “years could pass between sighting of a soldier in provincial towns 
within the borders of the empire....Rome’s signal achievement...lay in 
not needing administrative coercion in much of the day-to-day life of the 
empire.” | 

Most analysts speak of imperial Rome in terms of empire, reserving 
the term imperialism for the capitalist era in which expansionism is 
driven by the dynamics of accumulation, although in the contemporary 
unipolar world the term empire, as in U.S. empire, has come back into 
vogue as a way of talking about the imperialism of our time. In this 
application the United States can be seen as having followed a pattern of 
indirect regime change, destabilizing governments it does not want to 
remain in power from Allende in Chilé to attempted coups against 
Chavez in Venezuela. Where such plotting and financing of coups does 
not work a permanent psychological warfare attempts to exhaust popular 
support for the regime—as the United States has long attempted in 
Cuba (after its failed attempts to assassinate Fidel Castro and the exiles’ 
defeat at the Bay of Pigs), and in Iran which is threatened with military 
attack and subjected to diplomatic pressures on its sovereignty by the 
United States and its European allies. It does not matter whether the 
regime in question has been repeatedly democratically elected as in the 
case of Chavez in Venezuela or the result of a revolt against a U.S.- 
installed government as in Iran. j 

The usage of the term U.S. empire is most popularly invoked however 
with regard to the so-called Bush Doctrine of preemptive attack on any 
country his administration declares a danger to the United States. Such 
naked unilateral aggression with the “shock and awe” of aerial 
bombardment, the modern equivalent of the gunboats of an earlier age of 
imperialism, achieved regime change in Iraq as prelude to a grand design 
on the Middle East and other oil producing regions of the world. To 
date this hubristic adventurism is proving costly, producing unforeseen 
consequences, including strengthening the forces opposed to U.S. 
imperialism and producing a growing opposition to the Bush 
administration at home. This failure suggests the need always to pay 
attention to the contingent realities even as we attempt to theorize the 
larger logic that may appear to be at work. Had Bush succeeded in Iraq . 
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our understanding of contemporary imperialism would likely have been 
quite different. In this regard Harry Magdoff has two specific things to 
teach us about imperialism. The first is the importance of historical 
contingency. The second is the usefulness of analytically separating stages 
of imperialism. 

In considering the long sweep of the history of imperialism and the 
logic of expansionism in capitalist state development, Magdoff might 
have recalled Engels’s remarks in his preface to the third volume of 
Capital where he addressed the complaint that Marx did not give enough 
definitions of the terms he used. Engels noted that the complaint rested 
“upon the false assumption that Marx wishes to défine where he. only 
investigates, and that in general one might expect fixed, cut-to-measure, 
once and for all applicable definitions in Marx’s work. It is self-evident,” 
Engels observed to the contrary, “that where things and their 
_ interrelations are concerned, not as fixed, but as changing, their mental 
images, the ideas, are likewise subject to change and transformation; and 
they are not encapsulated in rigid definitions, but are developed in their 
historical or logical process of formation.” 

In his own writing, Magdoff suggested that there have been five 
stages of capitalist expansion—while warning that there was extensive 
overlap between stages and that the influence of accidental factors adding 
to the richness of history “tend to controvert the neat packaging of 
distinct periods.”* He provided a brief and masterful summary of each 
. stage and explained the global transitions: from direct robbery, looting, 
plunder, and piracy in the first wave of European overseas expansion at 
the end of the fifteenth century; through the domination: of commercial 
capital from the seventeenth to the late eighteenth century; to global 
intercapitalist rivalry,. the rise of industrial capital, and the new 
imperialism; and then to the stage of decolonization and the rise of the 
‘multinational corporation. Magdoff provided a useful template as we try 
to see with equal clarity how ongoing technological and ‘regime 
innovations influence imperialism and the global order. History moves on 
` and as we try to produce a cohesive understanding of imperialism. in the 
present era of globalization we look for both continuity and change fn 
the methods and the logic of imperialism. 

For Marxists the history of capitalism since the beginning ,and 
continuing.to this day has been the history of imperialist expansion. The 
system was always global. Colonization was global. The slave trade was 
global. The world was not shaped by peaceful negotiations ‘between and 
among equals. Nor is this the case today. Despite the commonialities, the 
different stages of imperialism as Prabat Patnaik has written; “are 
distinguished by.the precise manner in which this drama is enacted and 
the degree of success it has in doing so.” Imperialism “is always’ about 
the expropriation/appropriation by metropolitan capital of the resources, 
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assets and wealth of all other countries all over the globe.” In the past 
imperialism has taken the form of both direct rule under colonialism and 
regime change on a wide scale in support of indirect rule—as alternative 
options with which to provide access on favorable terms for the business 
interests of the core countries. Outright invasion is relied upon when 
indirect methods do not work. : | 

‘In the current period much is made of the frequent assertions by the 
Bush administration that they seek no territorial conquest. This is 
disingenuous of course. Imperialists have always preferred indirect rule 
where possible. Early on this was not adequate and direct colonialism 
was deemed necessary. By the mid-nineteenth century indirect rule was 
well established in parts of the periphery (particularly Latin America). 
Hence, today the need to send in a proconsul, like Paul Bremer or Jay 
Garner in the U.S. occupation of Iraq, has to be seen as a failure so far 
as there is a return to direct rule. Ideally the United States wants the 
military bases it has spread over the surface of the world in more than 
seventy countries to be less visible. Ready as needed but not the first 
weapon for holding its dependencies in line. The first line of control 
these days are the directives of the World Bank, International Monetary 
Fund (IMF), and World Trade Organization (WTO). l 

It is useful to point out that when imperialism is the central concept 
in understanding the evolution of the world capitalist system, it stands 
in stark contrast to the bourgeois approach. 


Imperialism Deniers 


' Classical economists and other mainstream theorists of capitalist 
development note that empires acted in an imperial fashion appropriating 
wealth and territory in the past, but they have long denied that such 
practices were rational for governments in market societies. The reason 
neoclassical economists dispute that anything approaching imperialism 
could have been sensible policy—as David Hume, Adam Smith, and 
others had explained—is that any country powerful enough to coerce 
economic relations would be better off following free trade policies. 

' The Smith-Hume view in its modern incarnation is that while 
globalization has always been in the general interest, colonialism and 
imperialism were unfortunate parts of the past, that were never good for 
the colonizer country. The costs of conquest, occupation, and the 
narrowing of economic relations to the metropole-colonial trade on a 
regulated basis were never as efficient as free trade would have been. In 
direct descent from such a view is Joseph Schumpeter’s characterization 
of imperialism as an atavistic remnant surviving from an earlier age 
which would tend to disappear with the “progressive rationalization of 
life and mind” that accompanies a capitalist economy. Imperialism would 
decline in intensity as the competitive system absorbed the full energies 
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of most people at all economic levels. “It may be stated as being beyond 
controversy that where free trade prevails no class has an interest in 
forcible expansion as such,” Schumpeter wrote.® 

What drives capitalism is not some imaginary free market with its 
consumer sovereign but rather capital’s drive to accumulate. Imperialists 
seeking to exploit peoples and resources wherever they find vulnerable 
social formations make their calculation exclusive of the cost to their 
own nation’s treasury, except to the extent they themselves bear any 
burden of expenditure. The saturation of domestic markets and the 
drives to lower cost, find new sources of profit, and employ technological 
revolutions for accumulation purposes combine to drive capitalism 
outward. Trade was rarely initiated, as the economists’ model would 
have it, out of free consent for mutual advantage between core and 
periphery. In the early stages of imperialism—of plunder and piracy—this 
was self-evident and overseas expansion required a very different 
rationale. 

An effort was necessary at the level of ideological reformation to 
appeal to idealism and declare a very different logic for capitalism. Such 
a view involved appeals to the white man’s burden and the mission to 
civilize the savages, which are consonant with contemporary claims to be 
spreading democracy. Such justifications seemed reasonable to the extent 
the citizens of the imperialist power accepted a nationalism that flattered 
them as the leaders of humankind with the responsibility to help those 
who sit in darkness, to draw on Mark Twain’s sardonic figure of speech. 
Economists preach the virtues and universal benefits of free trade, the 
nationalists manifest destiny, and the idealists the generous impulse of 
spreading their near perfect social and political arrangements to the rest 
of the world—economic expansion and the military conquest dressed in 
raiments of imperialism for their own good. 

From a Marxist view successful capitalism needs the national state to 
overcome internal barriers to the creation and smooth operation of its 
home market and to protect its traders’ and investors’ interests abroad 
in a world of rival states. So if the drive to expand and to encompass 
the world market is given in the nature of capitalism as Marx suggested, 
then imperialism is not an accident but integral to its operation and 
logic. The drive to compete does not presume, as the mainstream 
economists would have it, an ideal of perfect competition as the 
tendential norm’ and starting point of analysis, but the use of state 
power on the part of the strongest elements to intervene on behalf of 
their power to exploit and extort rules favorable to the greatest 
appropriation of surplus. As innovatidns in transportation and 
communication develop so does the capacity to more deeply penetrate 
other social formations. 

In this regard, Magdoff quoted a 1879 letter from Marx to Nikolai 
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Danielson: “Railroads. _.steamships.. were...the means of communication 

adequate to the modern means of- production...they were the basis of 
immense joint stock companies, to commerce by banking companies...they 
gave in one word, an impetus never before suspected to the concentration 
of capital, and also to the’ acceleration and immensely enlarged 
cosmopolitan activity of loanable capital, thus embracing the whole world `. 
in a network of financial swindling and. mutual indebtedness, the 
capitalist form of ‘international’ brotherhood.” 

Those who take imperialism seriously think that the models 
mainstream economists construct underspecify and misspecify the way 
trade and growth are connected and incorporate assumptions (such as 
full employment of all resources in a competitive marketplace) that do 
not model actual capitalism’s character. As Patrick O’Brien writes “In 
order to measure the costs and benefits that might have arisen from a 
disembodied imperialism they have resorted to an analysis based upon 
an altogether unrealistic counterfactual; namely, an international economic 
order, operating between 1688 and’ 1815 under competitive conditions, 
virtually free. from governmental interference with trade and untroubled 
by warfare.” Such counterfactual economic theory that presents “free 
trade” as the dominant reality even in the colonial era itself has then 
been used to argue that the burdens of colonies and the imperial military 
apparatus outweigh their benefits since free trade is more efficient and 
more beneficial to both parties. 

Hence, we can easily understand the effort to replace imperialism as 
an analytical construct with globalization; it is based on the presumption 
of equal negotiation and exchange. This same presumption is now being 
read back into the history of the nineteenth century and the years for 
_ which imperialism has been an organizing explanatory construct among 
economic historians.’ 

While from a critical realist perspective such RRE assumptions 
are not acceptable, in some formulations they were convincing to mid- 
nineteenth-century contemporaries who believed that imperialism did not 
pay for the Europeans. In the political realm, Cobdenites followed this 
logic by preaching free trade and advocating the abolition of trade 
barriers. Disraeli, in 1852, just decades before the period of high 
imperialism, famously said, “These wretched colonies will all be 
independent in a few years and are millstones around our necks.”!° 
Bismark in 1868, shortly before he embarked on a policy of imperial 
expansion, expressed a similar perspective, “all the advantages claimed 
for the mother country are for the most part illusory.”™® Despite such 
views expressed in the writings of economists and other advocates of 
liberalism, as tensions grew among European powers, the high politics of 
war and diplomacy triggered competition and one form the rivalry took 
was a new wave of imperialist expansion into regions not previously 
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colonized. Technology and science were, as always, handmaidens to such 
conquest, as progress in such areas as tropical medicine and machine 
gun technology reduced the dangers of such undertakings. 


Rejecting the Imperialism of Free Trade 


To argue that free trade would have been the more cost-effective 
policy in previous periods of imperialist expansion is to see the world 
inhabited by English shopkeepers rather than facing up to the 
consequences of the social, economic, and cultural norms of actually 
existing societies of the time that attracted imperialist attention. Despite 
the promised benefits of free trade, the problem was often that the 
locals were uncooperative. Perhaps this was because they did not play by 
the textbook rules as rational economic individuals or because the 
Europeans introduced trade as piracy and conquest. Even under other 
terms, often the natives just were not interested in trade. This was 
particularly a problem in China where there was much the British desired 
but little the Chinese wanted from the British. One product they could 
market, if the Chinese government would only let them, was opium. 
When the Chinese insisted on banning this product Prime Minister 
Palmerston asserted the right to free trade. He dispatched ships of war 
to bombard Canton and other port cities, and after sufficient devastation 
the Chinese admitted to the rightness of the principle of free trade in 
the 1842 Treaty of Nanking, one of the world’s first free trade treaties. It 
also established free trade zones in China. There is an interesting 
progression between the first Opium War and the second (1856-60) in 
which the British, joined by the French, had the dual function of 
sustaining the rule of the existing Chinese government against the 
Taiping Rebellion and opening the interior of China to the West, 
expanding its penetration beyond the small number of trading ports 
granted in the Treaty of Nanking. The frame of trade expanded as did 
. investor rights. 

Counterfactual history is a difficult, if not in most instances an 
impossible, business. But it is not without interest that in 1820, 
according to Angus Maddison’s calculations, Asia generated 59 percent 
of global GDP (by purchasing power parity measure); in 1950 just 18 
percent of world GDP. It is difficult to think that foreign intervention 
and conquest had nothing to do with this huge relative decline. When a 
post-Maoist government sought an opening to the West on its own 
terms, these disgraces were a vivid memory. Thus they desired a carefully 
calibrated economic policy that would allow them to control this 
process. Developmental states have found industrial policy can be used 
effectively as in Japan and Korea. The activities of the IMF and the WTO 
as directed by the countries of the core can be read as acting to prevent 
the possibility of state-led development, once practiced by the now 
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developed economies. There continues to be a need for active 
interventionist policies to establish and maintain what has been called 
“free trade,” and military intervention and the threat of use of 
overwhelming force remain central tools of the imperialist project. 

In light of all this what can be said of the character of imperialism in 
our own time? pos | 

In the second half of the twentieth century there was a shift from the 
postwar period of national Keynesianism, de-colonization, .and 
neocolonialism to the present stage of neoliberalism. Global economic 
governance institutions (the IMF, WTO, and others) have been used to 
force open the markets of the South and to manage the new debt 
peonage which keeps most of the former colonial world in bondage— 
unable to set an independent course toward development or to break out 
of the capitalist order. 

Earlier in the century the United States used the Open Door policy to 
dispute economic relationships in regions where other imperial powers 
had established claims. U.S. policy makers after the Second World War 
supported independence movements and the dismantling of colonial 
empires so U.S. businesses could make inroads and the U.S. state could 
gain influence in these countries. l 

After the Cold War the United States turned its back on regimes and 
leaders it had put in place as bulwarks against the threat of progressive 
anti-imperialist movements. With one superpower on the world stage, 
these repressive regimes had suddenly become liabilities—hence the 
focus on “democracy.” A rising middle class and managerial elite 
provided better local partners to transnational capital. The rent seeking, 
corrupt, and heavy-handed local rulers were now seen as extortionists. In 
the new stage of globalized neoliberalism they were a handicap to foreign 
investors who wanted to avoid paying tribute for licenses. So 
transnational capital demanded a local state that would protect property 
rights as defined by foreign firms. 

Democracy U.S.-style meant elections which could be won by media 
spending and moderate pro-business partners. Democracy did not extend 
to the right of workers to organize or voters to obtain protections from 
the greed of capital. We might think of the present period as moving 
beyond neocolonialism to a fuller integration of peripheral states into a 
world system. This can be seen by comparing the present dispensation 
with that of neocolonialism, which Harry Magdoff described as “the 
existence of considerable foreign direction over a nominally independent 
nation. In its narrowest sense, this means a high degree of influence over 
a country’s economic affairs and economic policy by an outside nation or 
foreign business interests, usually entailing influence over political and 
military policy as well. In addition, the term is used to suggest the 
predominance of the culture and values of the former colonial powers.” 
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The main tools of imperialism in this part of the twenty-first century 
are the impositions of the global economic governance institutions and 
the naked threat and deployment of “shock and awe.” The latter seeks to 
force people everywhere to accept regimes pre-approved by the imperialist 
states—above all by the most reactionary factions of the U.S. ruling 
class. The debt relation, as managed by the IMF and the World Bank, 
and the imposition of constraints on state-led autonomous economic 
development paths under the coercion of WTO regulations (so-called 
investor rights, intellectual property, and other inside-the-border rules) 
have served as key tools leveraging imperialist control and extraction of 
surplus from the Global South. | 

Global neoliberalism as an instrument of imperialist domination forces 
privatization of state enterprises, turning them over usually at bargain 
prices to capitalists, often to foreign investors from the core countries. 
Core governments push such policies as liberalization, opening local 
markets to transnational capital, lower taxes on capital, and a smaller 
role of government through deregulation of markets and reductions in 
the social wage. Thus peripheral states have been reorganized in form 
and function by the global economic governance institutions to 
maximally extract locally produced surplus and allow its appropriation 
by foreign capital and its local collaborators. 


Conclusion 


Imperialism is a capacious category and its usage has stretched from 
control and rivalry over foreign markets to the face of conquest and 
regime change. The role of corporate and financial interests in removing 
obstacles to trade and investment is of course hardly absent in the 
current imperialist adventure in Iraq. An administration deeply entangled 
in oil and defense contracting has thus lied its way into what is proving 
a painful quagmire. The application of the Bush Doctrine has pushed to 
the background the framework which has guided the polices of his 
father’s administration and the Clinton White House—the expansion of 
U.S. power through the creation and modification of trade and 
investment relations on a global terrain. We are reminded by today’s 
events that imperialism is above all about defending and expanding 
global control. This involves two tactical avenues: military force and 
political governance. The two go together although not always in overt 
ways. 

Twenty-first-century imperialism is about neoliberal globalization. The 
regimes for trade, finance, and investment of the global economic 
governance institutions—the IMF, the WTO, and others—are nonetheless 
supplemented when imperialism believes it necessary by the old standby 
of military conquest and horrific violence. Washington’s arrogance of 
invasion and regime change, of naked imperialist ambition, is in our 
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time a failure—in all but its ability to inflict horrendous cost on its 
victims. It has given rise to a vibrant antiwar movement and the 
dissatisfaction of tens of millions-of Americans who have recently become 
more aware of the arrogance of imperialist power. 

Much of the world stands in opposition to the Bush-Cheney-Rumsfeld 
replay of the tactics of nineteenth-century European imperialists, given 
their violent: disregard for human life in their grab for control. The harsh 
conditionalities imposed on debtors—which included recessionary 
demands for lower taxes on foreign capital, surrender of , national 
resources at bargain basement prices through privatization, increased 
unemployment, and a reduction in provision of pubic services—were to 
be the key to a promised land. But it never materialized. After decades 
of the failed Washington Consensus, left-wing governments have taken 
power in Latin America, the continent where neoliberalism was first 
imposed in the early 1980s. 

The category of imperialism also provides a conceptual frame for a` 
counter-hegemonic interpretation that helps mobilize opposition to the 
false hegemonic understanding of what is in the interest of the majority 
of the world’s people. As Sarah Bracking and Graham Harrison wrote in 
Monthly Review a few years ago, “Imperialism has almost always been a 
concept used to evoke a critique of the global political economy: to 
identify the inequities of what is now called ‘globalization’; to condemn 
the bullying tactics of Western states; to investigate the cultural 
arrogance and discursive authoritarianism of liberalism’s marriage to 
‘freedom, equality, property and Bentham,’ that is capitalism. Imperialism 
has also been associated with potential struggle as a device to identify 
oppressive forces working at an international level as a means to political 
action.” 

But in our time it is also much more clearly evident than in earlier 
eras—in which the organized element of the working class of the core 
was often seen as a “labor aristocracy”—that imperialism is a class- 
based phenomenon: one that enlists workers of the core as cannon fodder 
and as taxpayers for its imperialist adventures. Imperialism, it is now 
more than ever apparent, has intensified techniques of exploitation at 
home not altogether different in kind (though varying in degree) from 
those imposed upon the peoples of the Global South. Perhaps for the 
first time in world history the objective conditions exist for class- 
conscious workers in all parts of the world to see how the system 
operates to their common ‘detriment. This raises the possibility of an 
internationally unified response for workers everywhere on the ever more 
pressing question of what is to be done. 
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is their formal adoption of the thesis that women’s leadership is not only a 
crucial element of successful revolutionary practice, but a necessity if 
following the revolution a degeneration of the revolutionary, party (such as has 
occurred in too many well-known examples) is to be avoided. The insight is 
that women’s multiple oppression can be addressed only by.a through-going 
and continuous revolution, and that therefore women will be the most reliable 
vanguard of the vanguard. On March 8" we might well pause and reflect on 
the practice in this regard of the Indian communist movement and its various 
organizations. 
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Coalfields, 1964- 80 Si, 8 
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There is never peace in West Virginia because there is never 
justice. Injunctions and guns, like morphia, produce a temporary 
quiet. Then the pain, agonizing and more severe, comes again. So 
it is with West Virginia. The strike was broken. But the next year 
the miners gathered their breath for another struggle. Medieval 
West Virginia! With its tent colonies on the bleak hills! With its 
grim men and women! When I get to the other side, { shall tell 
God Almighty about West Virginia. 





—Mother Jones 


Rank-and-file rebellions began rumbling in the coalfields from 
Pittsburgh and down the Ohio River after 1964, when dissident miners 
first challenged incumbents in international and district United Mine 
Workers (UMW) elections. Concern and anger also seethed through the 
coalfields of southern West Virginia during those years, particularly over 
black lung, a painful and often-fatal occupational disease. Doctors Isadore 
E. Buff and Donald Rasmussen helped spark those rumblings with 
speeches in union halls, schools, and churches. 

A tragic spark ignited the growing resistance. Before dawn, at 5 a.m. 
on November 20, 1968, a methane and coal dust explosion ripped through 
Consol No. 9, located between Mannington and Farmington in West 
Virginia’s northern coalfields. The blast killed seventy-eight miners. 
People living in Fairmont, ten miles away, felt the tremors. The tragedy 
captured national attention. 

Reactions from political and union leaders were telling and typical. 


As a Charleston Gazette reporter since 1982, Paul J. Nyden has won thirty 
newspaper awards including: a George Polk Award for business reporting, two first- 
place Society of Professional Journalists awards, and one first-place Investigative 
Reporters and Editors award. He taught at the University of Pittsburgh and other 
colleges from 1972 to 1978, did research for federal agencies from 1979 to 1981, and 
since 1994, has taught courses in sociology and history at West Virginia University’s 
Institute of Technology. This paper was originally prepared for a November 11, 2005, 
conference at the Center for Social Theory and Comparative History at the Mendocino 
Institute, University of California, Los Angeles. 
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Hulett C. Smith, governor of West Virginia, offered these words of 
comfort: “We must recognize that this is a hazardous business, and what 
has occurred here is one of the hazards of being a miner.” Assistant 
Interior Secretary Jay Cordell was baffled: “The company here has done 
all in its power to make this a safe mine. Unfortunately, we don’t 
understand why these things happen, but they do happen.” United Mine 
Workers President W. A. “Tony” Boyle traveled to Mannington. With the 
still-smoking mine portal in the background, Boyle announced: “As long 
- as we mine coal, there is always this inherent danger of explosion....This 
happens to be one of the better companies as far as cooperation with our 
union and safety is concerned.” 

What a contrast to John L. Lewis, who visited Central Coal’s No. 5 
Mine in Centralia, Illinois after an explosion killed 111 miners there on 
March 19, 1947. With coal dust on his face, preserved in a nationally 
famous photograph, Lewis said, “Coal is already saturated with the 
blood of too many men and drenched with the tears of too many 
surviving widows and orphans.” ; 


The 1969 Black Lung Strike 


I. E. Buff, who was a Charleston heart specialist, launched a one-man 
crusade against coal operators for doing little or nothing to control coal 
dust inside their mines. Continuous mining machines, introduced in the 
1950s, usually increased the density of dust in the air underground. In 
1968, Buff told Governor Smith only four coal miners in the history of 
West Virginia had ever received compensation for getting black lung. In 
November, Buff participated in a television program about black lung, 
which fatally afflicted miners, sometimes in their early thirties. Charles’ 
Andrews, Provost of Health Sciences at West Virginia University, 
responded, “Coal dust may add to the difficulty, but cigarette smoking . 
is perhaps the most important factor.” UMW leaders in Charleston and 
Beckley showed little concern. Buff continued his speaking tour. The 
Consol No. 9 tragedy propelled his lonely crusade into a national issue. 
Some county physicians’ groups also criticized Buff. The Cabell County 
Medical Society proclaimed pneumoconiosis was “a condition compatible 
with reasonable health.” The Kanawha County Medical Society passed a- 
resolution condemning “the activities of those in the medical profession 
© who have unduly alarmed and have incited a number of those employed 
in the coal industry without first having presented scientific 
documentation of their findings.” 

On January 26, 1969, thousands of miners, their families, and 
supporters gathered in the Charleston Civic Auditorium. Miners 
proposed a new bill to the state legislature to control coal dust and 
compensate black lung victims. Tony Boyle was invited to the rally. He 
didn’t show up. 
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Three days later, R. R. Humphreys, president of UMW District Ww in 
‘Charleston, sent a letter to all local unions in his district ordering them 
not to donate money to the Black Lung Association. Any miner joining 
the “dual association,” Humphries warned, could be expelled from the 

union, 

Dr. Rowland Burns, who engineered the Cabell County Medical 
Society’s resolution about black lung, testified during legislative hearings 
in February. State Senator Warren McGraw, who came from a coal-mining 
family in Wyoming County, asked Burns how much coal operators were 
paying him to testify. To the surprise and amusement of many, Burns 
replied, “I have not been paid near enough. I can’t tell you exactly what 
I’ve been paid, but I’ve been paid for my opinion and my time.” The 
hearings dragged on. 

Then, on Tuesday, February 18, a local dispute erupted at 
Westmoreland Coal’s East Gulf Mine near the little town of Rhodell. As 
the day shift was about to go underground, one miner dumped water out 
_ of his lunch pail. All the miners walked off. Asked why, they said they. 

wanted the legislature to pass the black lung bill. The next day, fourteen 
nearby mines shut down. By the end of the week, 12,000 men were on 
strike. The next Monday, dozens’ of miners arrived in Charleston and 
jammed galleries inside the State Capitol, carrying signs that said, “No 
Law. No Coal.” By Tuesday, 30,000 miners were out on strike. 

Some blamed “Reds” and “Communists” for inciting the strike. Buff 
blamed the “sick Legislature” for refusing to act. A legislative committee 
reported out a very. diluted black lung bill on February 26. Two days 
later, an amended bill—that included a series of changes demanded by 
the miners—passed the House of Delegates, 94 to 1. The lone dissenter 
switched his vote. -` 


When the’ state Senate began debating the bill on March 5, 40, 000 of ` ` 


_ West Virginia’s 43,000 miners were on strike—illegally. The Senate 
passed a much weaker bill than the House did. Legislative arguments 
. continued. On March 8, the final. day of the regular legislative session, 
both houses approved a bill very much like the original House’ bill. 
Miners met the next day in Beckley and pledged not to' return to work 
until Republican Governor Arch Moore signed the bill. Under pressure, 
Moore signed it on March 12 and miners returned to work. The new law 
created tough dust control standards and a state fund to compensate 
miners. suffering from pneumoconiosis. 

No one could ever explain exactly how the strike began aha grew. The 
_ strike’s ‘spontaneity was helped by an iron-clad principle of union coal 
“miners never to cross picket lines or go in to work after a fellow miner 
dumped his water out. Robert Payne, a disabled black miner who was 
president of the Disabled Miners and Widows, described strike 
spontaneity during a 1972 interview. “The strike’s the onliest weapon the 
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rank and file has....There wasn’t no one person responsible for what 
happened in 1969. Everybody was responsible for it. It was all the miners 
and disabled miners striking to get this Black Lung law passed.” Later 
that year, Congress passed the Coal Mine Health and Safety Act of 1969, 
a major advance over earlier mine safety laws. 

West Virginia’s twenty-three-day Black Lung Strike had three clear 
results: 

¢ For the first time in history, the West Virginia Legislature 
recognized black lung as a compensable disease. 

+ The threat of another wildcat strike, a much bigger one that would 
spread to several states, helped convince Congress to pass a new 
federal Coal Mine Health and Safety Bill, which became law on 
December 30. | 

+ The strike was the key factor convincing long-time UMW leader 
Jock Yablonski to run against Tony Boyle, the first major challenge 
to the union hierarchy in forty-three years. 

The West Virginia Black Lung Strike was the longest political strike 
in modern U.S. labor history. . 


‘Jock’—Joseph A. Yablonski 


Seven weeks later after the Black Lung Strike ended, Joseph A. 
Yablonski, a member of the UMW’s International, Executive Board from 
western Pennsylvania, spoke at a Students for a Democratic Society rally 
at the University of Pittsburgh on May 1. Yablonski. still publicly backed 
Boyle, who became UMW president in 1963, three years after John L. 
Lewis retired. May Day, Yablonksi said, was “labor’s day to take stock 
of what is accomplished and what is yet to be accomplished and what is. 
to be done in the interest of society.” After talking about what coal 
miners and other workers needed, Yablonski paused. Students thought 
his speech was over. 

. Then, in his gravelly voice, he added, “There’s one more thing we 
need to do in this country, and that’s to get the hell out of Vietnam.” 
Jock praised the militancy of young people in the 1960s. “Nothing was 
ever achieved in the world without getting militant. Young- people in 
America today, if they are to cope with the wealth that is milking our 
country, better get militant or they are going to pay a terrible price in 
the future.” : 

On May 30, Jock opened a press conference in Washington, D.C. by 
quoting John L. Lewis, “When ye be an anvil, lay ye very still. But when 
ye be a hammer, strike with all thy will.” Announcing his candidacy for 
UMW president, Yablonski said, “Today is the day I cease being an 
anvil.” For more than six months, Yablonski waged a campaign that 
played a critical role in building a movement to democratize the union. 
But when the votes were counted, he lost 80,577 to 46,073. Boyle stole 
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the election. (Two years later, U.S. District Judge William B. Bryant 
ordered a new election to be supervised by the U.S. Department of 
Labor.) At the end of December, Yablonski, his wife, and daughter were 
murdered in their Washington, Pennsylvania home. The three gunmen 
later went to prison. So did the man who hired them. His name was 
Tony Boyle. At Yablonski’s funeral, Miners for Democracy was born. 


Rank-and-File Groups 


The Black Lung Association (BLA), formed shortly before the Black 
Lung Strike, allied itself with Miners for Democracy. Charles Brooks, a 
black miner who worked thirty-two years in Kanawha County mines, was 
the group’s first president when it was formed in 1968. When Arnold 
Miller became the association’s president in June 1970, he began 
publishing The Black Lung Bulletin, with help from other miners and 
VISTA volunteers. By late 1971, the BLA had nearly twenty chapters in 
West Virginia, Kentucky, Virginia, and Tennessee. Many-were politically 
active. All worked to help miners with pneumoconiosis apply for state 
and federal compensation benefits. Robert Payne, a miner for twenty- 
seven years before he was badly burned in a 1967 accident, was one of 
Yablonski’s strongest supporters in southern West Virginia. Payne 
remembered Yablonski’s words at a Logan rally: “One thing 1 want you 
all boys to do is to keep the fight up. Now Pm going to win this 
election. But it is going to be stolen away from me. And I won’t be able 
to prove it.” 

After Yablonski’s death, Payne helped organize a meeting in Beckley 
_ in May 1970, inviting Boyle to meet with disabled miners. Boyle refused 
to come. Payne’s new group, the Disabled Miners and Widows of 
Southern West Virginia, called for another wildcat strike in June against 
coal companies and the UMW for failing to help disabled miners. This 
strike also involved more than 40,000 miners, after it spread to 
neighboring coalfields in Ohio and Pennsylvania. Payne believed the June 
1970 strike helped keep the miners’ rank-and-file movement alive and 
growing. In June 1972, Payne predicted Arnold Miller would defeat Boyle 
in the election for UMW president later that year. Miller did. Payne kept 
his organization alive after the election. It was always the most militant 
of the three coalfield reform groups, never giving up its commitment to 
direct action, protests, and strikes. 


Hyden and Buffalo Creek 


Two other mine tragedies—an explosion and a flood—increased the 
drive for coalfield reforms. On December 30, 1970, the first anniversary 
of the Coal Mine Health and Safety Act, thirty-eight miners died in an 
explosion in Hyden, Kentucky. At the instruction of company owners, 
miners used an illegal fuse to trigger a blast of between 100 and 200 
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sticks of dynamite. Mining laws prohibited the use of more than ten 
sticks in any underground detonation. Elburt Osborn, from the U.S. 
Bureau of Mines, said, “This disaster was not unexpected. We've had 
two good years since Farmington, and I think we can almost expect one 
of these a year.” 

On February 26, 1972, three Pittston Coal Co. slate dams collapsed 
near the head of Buffalo Hollow in Logan County. At 8 a.m., more than 
120 million gallons of black water began surging down the narrow hollow 
in waves up to thirty feet high. Moving thirty miles an hour, the murky 
waters demolished most of sixteen mining towns before reaching the 
Guyandotte River, killing 125 and leaving 4,000 homeless. 

An eerily similar tragedy struck the mining town of Aberfan, Wales 
on October 21, 1966. After days of heavy rains, a ‘slate dump collapsed, 
rolled down a mountainside and buried Pantglas Junior School, killing 
116 boys and girls and twenty-eight adults, five of whom were teachers. 
The Aberfan tragedy sparked studies of dangerous slate dumps and 
impoundments in Great Britain and the United States. 

But despite warnings from these studies—some specifically citing the 
Buffalo Hollow dam—coal companies like Pittston did nothing. In the 
wake of the Buffalo Creek disaster, Pittston Coal vice president Francis 
J. Palamara said, “We’re investigating the damage which was caused by 
the flood which we believe, of course, was an act of God.” Palmara said 
there was nothing wrong with the dams, which were simply “incapable 
of holding the water God poured into it.” During a citizen’s protest 
meeting in the Buffalo Grade School in Accoville a month later, one older 
woman said, “I’ve lived at the top of the hollow for a long time. And I 
ain’t never seen God up there driving no bulldozer dumping slate on the 
dam.” Not to be outdone, Governor Arch Moore said, “The only real sad 
part about it [the news coverage] is that the state of West Virginia took 
a terrible beating which far overshadowed the beating which the 
individuals that lost their lives took, and I consider this an even greater 
tragedy than the accident itself.” 

Before Moore left office in January 1977, he settled a state lawsuit 
against Pittston Coal for $1 million, far less than the damage company 
negligence cost the state in reclamation and rebuilding expenses. Moore 
was accused of taking bribes from coal companies during his first two 
terms aS governor between 1969 and 1977, but was never formally 
charged. In 1984, Moore ran for re-election as governor and won. On 
May 8, 1990, Moore pleaded guilty to five federal felony counts of 
extortion, tax fraud, mail fraud, and obstruction of justice. Shortly after 
finishing his third term, on August 7, 1990, Moore began serving a two- 
year term at Maxwell Air Force Base in Montgomery, Alabama, where he 
helped prepare food for fellow inmates. 

Beckley coal operator H. Paul Kizer played a major role in those 
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- indictments. Kizer told federal authorities he paid more.than $723,000 in 
extortion money to Moore in 1985 and 1989 to receive black lung refunds 
and to qualify for lucrative “super tax credits.” 


The 1972 United Mine Workers Election 


In 1970, Lou Antal headed the first Miners For Dog (MFD) 
ticket. He.ran for president of District 5, which included coal counties 
near Pittsburgh. All the top three MFD candidates won. But pro-Boyle 
election officials tossed out ballots from three of the district’s largest 
locals and counted illegal absentee ballots. Rank-and-file miners 
challenged the results of both the 1969 International and 1970 District 5 
elections in federal court. In May 1972, three federal court rulings threw 
out the results of both those elections, ordering new ones. The rulings 
also ordered elections to be held in seven other UMW districts. 

Later that month, 463 delegates from coal towns from Alabama to 
Nova Scotia gathered at Wheeling College (now Wheeling-Jesuit ~ 
College). Miners for Democracy, the Black Lung Association, arid the 
Disabled Miners and Widows met to choose candidates and to write an 
election platform. There was'still back-room dealing. On Saturday night, 

“pragmatism” convinced many that one principle in choosing the top 
MFD candidate should be, “No hunkies, no blacks.” Antal, who had 
already run twice for District 5- president, quipped, “With this kind of 
an attitude, the only man truly eligible to run for UMW president would 
be a Native American Indian.” Payne was also disturbed, but said, 
“During the campaign, lve been trying to get this thing [“No hunkies, 
no blacks”} squashed down....But we want to get rid of Tony Boyle for 
good this time.” On Sunday, the MFD convention nominated Arnold 
Miller, a disabled miner from Cabin Creek, near Charleston, West 
Virginia. Mike Trbovich from western Pennsylvania, whose father was 
born in Serbia, was nominated for vice president. Harry Patrick, from 
northern West Virginia, was nominated for secretary-treasurer, 

The MFD platform reflected Yablonski’s platform that identified mine 
safety as the “foremost issue.” The platform also demanded: an overhaul 
of the union administration, democratic elections in all districts, moving 
the union headquarters back to the coalfields, a new contract increasing 
pensions and health benefits, and a six-hour work day. In December 1972, 
Miller beat Boyle 70,337 to 56,334, winning 55.5 percent of the vote. For 
the first time in the union’s eighty-three-year history, a slate of rank- 
and-file candidates won. Miller’s victory was followed by MFD victories 
in most district elections held in 1973. 


Arnold Miller: A Disappointment 


After Arnold Miller won election in December 1972, many UMW 
members no “longer saw a need for independent rank-and-file groups. 
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Miners for Democracy disbanded. The Disabled Miners and Widows met 
sporadically. Only the Black Lung Association remained active. In 1974, 
when Miller began negotiating a new contract, he worked behind the 
scenes, just like Boyle. A new contract was approved in December, but 
44 percent of the miners voted against it. . 

Distrust of Miller spread and a new wave of wildcat strikes protested 
company safety policies. In the summer of 1975, one strike involved 
80,000 miners. The next summer, 120,000 miners walked off their jobs— 
nearly every union miner east of the Mississippi River. Smaller wildcat 
strikes, often shutting down just one mine, were common occurrences 
everywhere: 

Miller won re-election in June 1977 with just 39.8 percent of the vote. 
UMW Secretary-Treasurer Harry Patrick, backed by younger and more 
militant miners, got 24.9 percent. Lee Roy Patterson, a Boyle supporter 
from western Kentucky, received 35.3 percent: 

After the election, Miller drifted further away from rank-and-file 
unionism. In November, he proposed expelling all “Communists” from 
the UMW and deporting them from the country. When Miller began 
negotiating a new labor contract in 1978, the union’s thirty-nine-member 
Bargaining Council voted down his first draft on February 12. A second 
proposed contract went to UMW members for a vote. They rejected it on 
March 6. President Jimmy Carter then invoked anti-strike provisions of 
the Taft-Hartley Act. But after miners routinely ignored Carter’s Taft- 
Hartley sanctions, a federal judge withdrew them one week later. The 
miners approved a third version of the contract, with 57 percent of the 
vote. The new version eliminated proposed repressive workplace 
disciplinary measures, increased wages slightly, increased pension 
benefits significantly, but reduced health benefits. 

New York Times reporter Ben A. Franklin summarized the bitter 110- 
day strike: 


Looming through the gritty Appalachian mist was one stirring 
fact. Although its leadership and its reputation and its treasury 
have been ruined, the rank and file of the United Mine Workers 
have emerged as unexpectedly, stubbornly, even heroically strong 
men and women. They overcame their own inept hierarchy and, to 
an extent’ that Mr. Miller obviously never believed possible, 
humbled the operators. 


During the strike, union, church, community, and professional leaders 
set up Miners Support Committees in cities like Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, and New York. In Beckley, West Virginia, several doctors and 
health care professionals set up a free clinic to donate services to striking 
miners. Miller openly discouraged the formation of these committees 
and blocked the distribution of strike relief funds until the miners 
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- returned to work. Ill from black lung, Miller retired in November 1979 
and died, at sixty-two, in July 1985. 


Growing Assaults on Union Miners After 1980 


McDowell County epitomizes the history of West Virginia’s odidas 
over the last thirty-five years. McDowell has produced more coal than 
any West Virginia county and at one time it was the nation’s leading 
coal-producing county. In 1970, coal mines generated 68.3 percent of all 
jobs and 78.9 percent of all wages there. McDowell County had the 
highest percentage of black miners in the Central Appalachian coalfields, 
many of them sons of miners who migrated from Alabama.. Today, only a 
handful of black miners have jobs anywhere in West Virginia. McDowell 
was home to many model coal towns, like Gary, built by U.S. Steel. 
Welch, the county seat, was a bustling center. Stores, restaurants, and 
movie theaters packed Main Street. 

Today, McDowell is the state’s thirteenth largest coal- procucine 
county. Main.:Street is desolate. Hardly any black miners have jobs. . 
Movie theaters are gone. Stores are boarded up. Office buildings are 
closed. A couple of restaurants still serve lunch, near the steep McDowell 
poet Courthouse na Where Baldwin-Felts gunmen shot Sid Hatfield 


-vaz 


cates to stop Company ‘Baldwin-Felts ae from evicting them. In- 
the fight that ensued, seven guards and four local residents died. The 
deaths of Hatfield and Chambers sparked the famous 1921 Armed March 
on Blair Mountain, the largest armed labor protest in U.S. labor history.) 
By 1980, coal employment began to decline throughout West Virginii, | 
but coal production continued to increase. 


A. T. Massey’s Anti-Union Crusade 


- In the early 1980s, A. -T.’ Massey Coal began a major paises to keep 
he UMW out of new mines and bust the union at existing operations. 
The -battle continues today at the Cannelton mining complex near 
Charleston, a mining operation that opened in 1871 near Smithers. Massey 
Energy, the new name of the company: based in Richmond, Virginia, 
bought Cannelton after a Kentucky bankruptcy judge nullified a UMW 
contract signed by Horizon Natural Resources, the bankrupt company. 
His August 2004 ruling terminated all health care benefits the, union 
contract promised miners and their spouses for the rest of their lives. 
Massey is now reopening the mining complex with non-union workers, 
the latest of its anti-union drives. 

Massey began concentrating its coal acquisitions and operations in 
southern West Virginia twenty-five years ago, where low-sulfur coal 
reserves help electric-power plants comply with Clean Air Act standards. 
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Massey’s first major battle came in 1981, when the UMW tried to 
- organize the new Elk Run mining complex in Boone County. This strike 
. signaled a turning point in half a century of union strength in the 
Central Appalachian coalfields. Massey kept the UMW out of Elk Run 
after a long and bitter organizing effort that included the arrests of 
dozens of miners including Cecil Roberts, now the union’s president. ` 
The second major battle came when the UMW called a “selective strike” 
on October 1, 1984, against several Massey subsidiaries in southern West 
Virginia and eastern Kentucky. Unlike Elk Run, these mines were already 
operating with union workers. In 1984, Massey refused to sign a néw 
union contract at subsidiaries including: Rawl Coal Sales, Rocky Hollow 
Coal Co., and Sprouse Creek Processing. (Today, Massey Energy is the 
largest coal producer in West Virginia and the fourth largest coal 
. company in the country. Just 170 of the company’s more than 5,500 
employees are UMW members, most of whom work in coal preparation 
plants.) 

Donald L. Blankenship,.a young company accountant in 1984; played a 
major role in leading strikebreaking efforts in 1984-85 when E. Morgan 
Massey still headed the company. In early 1985, scores of miners were 
arrested. Tensions increased in late May when a sniper killed a truck 
driver hauling coal for non-union Massey operations in eastern Kentucky. 
Massey used barbed wire, German shepherd dogs, armed guards, and 
video cameras to intimidate miners from entering company property 
during protests. The fifteen-month strike, the longest authorized strike 
. in UMW history, ended in December 1985. Some union miners began 
working alongside strikebreakers hired by Massey. But Massey fired 
UMW strike leaders and refused to sign new union contracts. 

' Richard Trumka, who became UMW president in 1982, coordinated 
the 1984-85 strike, focusing on legal efforts, not direct action. Trumka, 
now secretary-treasurer of the AFL-CIO, opposed mass demonstrations, 
marches, and sit-ins to block roads near Massey mining operations. The 
UMW lost. 


The 1989 Pittston Strike Brings Victory . 


Things turned out different in 1989, when Pittston Coal tried to 
eliminate the union from its Central Appalachian mines. Pittston wanted 
to force miners to work weekend shifts, change work rules, subcontract 
work to nonunion companies, and cancel health benefits. On April 5, 
1989, 1,200 miners in Virginia and 500 in West Virginia walked out on 
strike. (In a very unusual move, Massey allowed Pittston to send its 
strikebreakers to work weekend shifts at Massey’s Elk.Run mining 
complex, helping Pittston fill its coal contracts.) 

But this time, the union ran things differently. Led by former-UMW 
organizer Eddie Burke and then-UMW vice president Cecil Roberts, 
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massive demonstrations blocked roads near Pittston mines. One march 
involved 20,000 union, religious, and community leaders in southwestern 
Virginia. The Pittston strike climaxed in mid-September. Union miners 
took over the Moss No. 3 Preparation Plant in Russell County, Virginia 
and shut down coal production for a week. 

The union won a new contract. It was not perfect. “But the terms of 
the agreement were vastly more favorable to the union than anyone 
dreamed would be possible when Pittston first set out to break the 
union, to drop all health care obligations to retirees, and to bust up the 
BCOA [Bituminous Coal Operators Association],” wrote Jim Sessions, a 
strike leader (Stephen L. Fisher, ed., Fighting Back in Appalachia: 
Traditions of Resistance and Change [1993], 222). Pittston executives 
admitted they were caught off guard by the ability of the union to 
organize massive and peaceful resistance. 


Coal Field Changes in the 1990s 


During the 1990s, the coal industry and coal town life continued 
changing. First, the increasing number of mountaintop removal mines 
hurt union organizing efforts. Surface miners are more like construction 
workers than underground miners, tending to be less militant. In 2004, 
nearly 37 percent of the 151.7 million tons mined in West Virginia came 
from mountaintop removal and other surface operations. Mountaintop 
removal mines typically level mountains and remove up to a dozen coal 
seams. These operations drove wedges between the union and local 
residents angered by the total destruction of nearby mountains. They 
also caused conflicts between the union and environmentalists. 

Second, steel companies began selling their captive mines throughout 
Central Appalachia. Historically, steel companies were the industry’s best 
employers. They built the nicest towns. They had the best safety records. 
They hired more black miners. When steel companies—faced with 
economic difficulties of their own from cheap foreign steel imports—sold 
mines and high-quality metallurgical coal reserves, Massey stepped in to 
_ buy them. Today, Massey owns more than 75 percent of all U.S. 
metallurgical coal reserves. 

Third, classic coal company towns continued disappearing as 
employment declined and people moved. In the early 1900s, people . 
traveling to coal towns had to ride railroad trains. Early coal companies 
built their own towns, since most areas with major coal reserves were 
basically uninhabited. By the 1950s, most people owned cars and drove 
on the growing public highway system in Central Appalachia. But classic 
coal towns still existed, and thrived. In earlier years, coal companies 
reigned supreme in company towns. They owned all the homes. They 
owned company stores and paid miners in company-issued scrip to make 
purchases. They owned the schools, the churches, and the meeting halls. 
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U.S. Steel, Bethlehem Steel, Wheeling-Pittsburgh Steel, Eastern 
Associated Coal, Pittston Coal, and Consolidation Coal built scores of 
mining towns in Appalachia over the years. Massey Energy and Arch 
Coal never built coal towns. Between the 1920s and 1950s, nearly every 
' industrial town throughout Appalachia and the Deep South had a 
baseball team—towns from the chemical cities lining the Kanawha Valley 
to coal towns scattered throughout West Virginia’s mountains, down to 
the tobacco and textile mill towns in the Piedmont region of the 
Carolinas. Coal operators and factory owners often gave special vacation 
and traveling privileges to their best baseball players during those 
summers. Coal companies could evict striking miners from their homes, 
and often did. But company towns also created social ties between 
miners and mining families. Residents of company towns knew each 
other and felt a real solidarity. 

Fourth, increasing geographical mobility helped companies like Massey 
push the gradual decline of coal towns a step further. Declining 
employment made it harder to find mining jobs. So did the increasing 
number of people available to work at any given mine, since they could 
drive 100 miles or more to go to work every day. By 1980, companies 
could afford to fire local union workers, in part because they could 
attract replacements so easily. Geographic dispersal also discouraged 
social jnteraction. After an eight-hour shift, miners rarely join their fellow 
workers for a quick beer at a local bar on their way home. 

Fifth, the character of the coalfields also changed as some major 
companies began hiring “contract mine operators” to operate mines on 
land those major companies owned or controlled. A. T. Massey and 
island Creek Coal led this trend, hiring 750 contract mine operators 
between 1977 and 1993. Massey used nearly 500 contractors, including 
247 in West Virginia and 176 in Kentucky. Island Creek used at least 250 
contractors, including 177 in West Virginia and 84 in Kentucky. 

Most of these contract operators disappeared or went bankrupt by the 
end of 1993, typically owing millions of dollars in wages and benefits, 
unpaid Workers? Compensation Fund premiums, and a variety of federal 
‘and state taxes. Between 1980 and 1993, Massey and Island Creek 
produced the majority of their coal from mines they operated directly. 
But the majority of fatalities occurred in small mines operated by 
contractors. During those years, 38 miners died in mines affiliated with 
Massey or Island Creek in West Virginia. Of those, twenty-seven died in 
contract mines. In Kentucky, thirty-two miners died in mines producing 
coal for Massey or Island Creek, twenty-three of them in contract mines. 

Production also shifted to Wyoming’s nonunion coalfields during 
these years. In 2003, the nation produced nearly 1.1 billion tons of coal. 
The top three states were Wyoming with 376.3 million tons (35 percent 
of the total); West Virginia, 145.9 million tons; and Kentucky, 112.7 
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million tons. __ 

In 1969, when the Black Lung Strike erupted, 41,941 miners produced 
139.3 million tons of coal. About 95 percent of West Virginia’s miners. 
were union. In 2003, the state had 17,014 miners, who produced 145.9 
million tons of coal. Perhaps one-third were union members. 


The Personal Impact of Tragedy 


_ Under constant pressure from large companies to produce more coal 
for less money, many coal contractors took shortcuts. The day before his 
fifth birthday, Eddie turned the pages of his little scrapbook, looking at 
pictures of the father he never knew: his dad cradling him the day he 
was born in a Logan hospital and his dad holding him at home when he 
was an infant. Eddie Walter Bailey Sr., his father, died on March 8, 

1990, the day he turned thirty. Little Eddie was fifteen months old. At 
8:25 that morning, just after the day shift began, Bailey’s “head was 
crushed like a grape between the. canopy [of a mine shuttle car] and a 
roof boit,” the legal papers said. Bleeding from his mouth and’ nose, 

Bailey reached the surface, where he stopped breathing. 

.“Eddie never had a “daddy to love him. Nothing but pictures,” said 
Bailey’s widow, Beulah. “All my baby has is pictures.” Eddie Walter 
Bailey Sr. worked at Brandy No. 3, a small contract operation mine near 
Holden operated by Carey Cline for Island Creek. Bailey ran a shuttle 
buggy, a machine twenty-eight-feet long that hauled coal from the. 
continuous miner to a conveyor belt that hauled it outside. Cline altered 
that shuttle buggy, designed for mines with higher seams, so it could fit 
into his mine because it could haul more coal than smaller models 
designed for smaller mines like Brandy No. 3. Cline’s mechanics sheared 
six inches off posts that supported the steel canopy over the operator’s 
head, then welded the canopy back. 

Lowering the canopy left a space just four inches high for Bailey to 
see while driving his shuttle buggy. Cramped inside the operator’s 
compartment that morning, Bailey stuck his head outside to see where 
he was going. When he did, Bailey’s head struck a block of wood bolted 
into the mine roof. Bailey probably knew he was in danger. But miners, 
especially those working in small contract mines, take chances. “The fear 
of losing your job is sometimes greater than the fear of losing your life,” 
said ‘Stephen Webber, then director of the West Virginia Office of 
Miner’s Health, Safety and Training. 


Coalfield Politics Today 


Coal operators have always been involved in politics, trying to elect 
sympathetic state and federal officials. In 2004, Massey President Donald 
L. Blankenship took coal’s political involvement to a new level. For 
years, Blankenship, like many operators, contributed thousands of dollars 
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to pro-industry candidates. But in 2004, Blankenship spent more than 
$3.1 million of his own money to defeat pro-labor Supreme Court Judge 
' Warren McGraw. McGraw’s defeat is already making it more difficult for 
plaintiffs to win favorable rulings from the five-member court. In 
November 2006, things turned out very differently. In West Virginia’ 
House of Delegates elections, Blankenship spent $3.7 million of his own 
money buying television, radio, and mail ads attacking Democratic 
candidates and backing Republicans—nearly as much as all election 
committees for all House candidates put together spent. But on election 
day, just one of the forty-two Democrats Blankenship targeted lost and 
` Democrats increased their majority from sixty-eight to seventy-two in 
the hundred-member House. 

In addition to broad political issues, Blankenship had one personal 
compelling reason to defeat McGraw. Hugh Caperton, owner of Harman 
Mining, sold high-quality metallurgical coal from his mines in Grundy, 
Virginia, to steel mills operated by LTV Corp., through United Coal in 
Boone County. After Massey bought United in 1997, Blankenship took 
over Harman’s ten-year coal supply contract and bankrupted Harman. 

Caperton sued Massey in Virginia and won $6 million. Caperton then 
sued Massey in West Virginia and won $50 million, almost all of it in 
compensatory damages, in an August 2002 Boone County verdict. With 
interest, that verdict is now worth more than $70 million. Massey’s 
appeal to the West Virginia Supreme Court will probably be decided in 
2007. 


Blankenship’s contributions to the 2004 Supreme Court race included: 

+ $2.5 million of the $3.5 million raised by a group.he set up called 
“And For The Sake of the Kids”—the largest 527 group in any 
state Supreme Court race in the country. The group’s negative 
television ads used questionable information to attack McGraw for 
being “soft” on sex and drug offenders. 

¢ $515,708 to buy radio, newspaper, and television ads supporting 
Brent Benjamin, the Republican who defeated McGraw. 

+ $100,000 to Citizens for Quality Health Care, another 527 political 
organization attacking McGraw. 

¢ About $50,000 to “West Virginia Wants to Know,” a group that 
ran ads against McGraw and his brother, Attorney General Darrell 
McGraw. 


Robert Rupp, a political scientist at West Virginia Wesleyan College, 
believes the ongoing population shift out of the overwhelmingly 
Democratic coalfields, and the demise of local businesses, both help 
Republicans. “Wal-Marts have taken over the state. Big is better. We 
have gone from retail [the local hardware store] to wholesale [Wal- 
Mart]. Television ads are wholesale politics,” Rupp said. “The old age of 
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retail politics is gone....Now you can beat somebody [Warren McGraw] 
with nobody [Brent Benjamin].” | 


A Third World 


Ronald D. Eller compared Appalachia’s mountain counties to third 
world nations in his 1982 book, Miners, Millhands and Mountaineers: 
Industrialization of the Appalachian South, 1880-1930. “Without local or 
regional markets, the economic structure of the mountains was solely 
dependent upon exterior demand....This condition of growth without 
development placed the mountains in a highly vulnerable relationship to 
‘the larger market system....Despite the vast natural wealth within its 
borders, the southern mountains remained comparatively poor—not 
because it was backward, but because its wealth enriched the 
modernizing centers in other parts of the country” (Eller, 229). 

In 1884, the West Virginia Tax Commission published a remarkable 
study warning West Virginians their state would soon “be despoiled of 
her wealth” in coal, oil, natural gas, and timber. “The question is whether 
this vast wealth shall belong to persons who live here and who are 
permanently identified with the future of West Virginta, or whether it 
shall pass into the hands of persons who do not live here and who care 
nothing for our State except to pocket the treasures which lie buried in 
our hills.” 

In 1974, I closed my doctoral dissertation: “Today, chousands of 
railroad cars leave the mountains every day, overflowing with coal. When 
they return, they are empty. The people of Appalachia have nothing to say 
about how that coal is used, nor about who reaps the harvest of riches 
from their mines.” Today, in 2007, all these statements remain true. 


Related Materials by Paul J. Nyden 


“Coalfield Contracts: Mining at What Price?” A ten-article series on 
contract mines published in The Sunday Gazette-Mail and The Charleston 
‘Gazette between November 7 and December 26, 1993; Miners for 
Democracy: Struggle in the Coal Fields. PhD Dissertation: Columbia 
University, 1974; “Coal Town Baseball,” Goldenseal: West Virginia 
Traditional Life 6, 4 (October-December 1980), 31-42; and “Rank-and-File 
Organizations and the United Mine Workers of America,” Insurgent 
Sociologist 8, 2 and 3 (Fall 1978): 25-39. 
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l have always lived in the long shadow of race. Johnstown, Pittsburgh, 
Portland, Miami Beach, in every city racist remarks and racist actions 
were commonplace. You didn’t have to look for them; they were hard to 
escape. And on our road trips, no matter where we went or for how few 
days, it was not at all unusual for a white person to offer a racist 
comment. It is almost as if there is an understanding among whites that 
they are all fellow conspirators in the race war. ) 

In Johnstown, daily racism—in bars, at the college where I taught, 
even in union halls—was a fact of life. A colleague complained in the 
faculty dining room that he didn’t know why his daughter had to pay for 
work done at the university’s dental school clinic when all those 
“niggers” got it for free. In the college gym, students told me they 
cheered for the Boston Celtics because they were the “white team.” A 
man in a bowling alley threatened to assault me because I said that 
Michael Jordan was a great basketball player. In a union class, I got a 
complaint on the student evaluation forms: too many blacks in the class. 
There was one. 

Black people call the Steel City “Pittsburgh South.” In our first home 
there, in an apartment building complex, the college kids got drunk on 
weekends and hurled racial epithets at passersby from their balconies. 
When we moved to another part of town, an old neighborhood woman 
warned us to keep our curtains closed. She said that black people looked 
in windows trying to spot something to steal. 

I have already commented on the racism of Portland. In Miami Beach, 
during our six-week stay in 2002, while we were talking to the Cuban- 
American manager of a realty office, she began to berate the city’s 
Haitian immigrants as dirty criminals. She automatically assumed that I 
would have no sympathy for these wretched souls who, desperately poor 
to start with, have been denied asylum, put in detention centers, forced 
to take the worst jobs, and subjected to vicious racial discrimination. 

I got a haircut in a small shop in a mall along Santa Fe’s Cerillos 
Road. I struck up a conversation with the white woman cutting my hair. 
She was a single mother with a teenage son, and beginning to plan for 


This is an excerpt from Associate Editor -Michael D. Yates’s 
(mikedjyates@msn.com) new book, Cheap Motels and a Hotplate: An Economist’s 
Travelogue, available from Monthly Review Press. Yates’s Web site is 
ww w.cheapmotelsandahotplate.org. 
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his college education. Out of the blue she said she was angry that the 
local schools were biased in favor of Hispanics and Indians. They got all 
the breaks. This astounded me. We had been reading about—and seen— 
the dismal conditions faced by the city’s people of color. They were 
poor; they lived in substandard housing; they did the worst jobs; their 
neighborhoods were ravaged by drugs and alcohol. Many went hungry. 
The whole history of New Mexico and its capital city was awash in 
racism and violence against nonwhites. Yet here was a woman who had 
no hesitance to tell a stranger that the oppressors were really the 
victims. 

In Flagstaff, Arizona, we went to a.party organized by a progressive 
organization called the Friends of Flagstaff. Over its potluck-dinner, we 
met a woman from Boston. She decried the lack of diversity in Flagstaff, 
saying without irony that she wished it was more like Boston, with its 
many ethnic restaurants. What was remarkable was her seeming 
unawareness that Flagstaff is a diverse city, with large Hispanic and 
Indian populations—Indians comprise nearly 20 percent of all residents. 
They must be invisible to her. 

Again in Flagstaff, we were enjoying the exhibits in the Museum of 
Northern Arizona. We ended our visit with a stop at the museum’s 
bookstore. We were admiring the Indian-made works of art for sale 
when an Indian artist came in and showed the manager some of his 
jewelry and asked if the museum was interested in buying his pieces. 
Apparently the craftsmanship was good, but the Indian had been drinking 
and was known to the manager. The manager and his assistant treated 
this man as if he were a pathetic drunk unworthy of their time. He kept 
lowering his price, giving up whatever pride he had to these white 
people with money. A few minutes later, he was dismissed. After he left, 
the two museum staffers mocked him. The assistant, not realizing her 
ignorance, said that perhaps it was time for the Indian to join AAA. We 
left the museum with heavy hearts. It was as if the history of white 
oppression of Indians had been reenacted in microcosm before our eyes. 

In Estes Park, people smugly said about a group of shabby riverside 
shacks not far from our cabin, “Oh, that’s where the Mexicans live.” The 
local peace group didn’t bother to solicit support from local Mexicans 
because “They probably wouldn’t be interested. They have to work too 
hard and wouldn’t have time.” We were talking to a jewelry store owner 
who, after remarking on how much safer (often a code word for “whiter”) 
Estes Park was than his former home in Memphis, Tennessee, said that 
the Estes Park crime report was pretty small and those arrested always 
had names you couldn’t pronounce. (Those damned Mexicans again.) In 
the laundromat we met a woman from the Bayview section of Brooklyn, 
and she said that she had moved here because you couldn’t recognize her 
Brooklyn neighborhood anymore. She told us, without 1 think realizing 
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how racist she sounded, that theré were so many Arabs there now that 
locals call it “Bay Root.” “Get it?,” she said, “Bay Root.” 

There are numerous inconvenient facts that racists are unwilling to 
confront. The following data compare mainly blacks and whites. This is 
because these are the most readily available and the ones I know best. 
Comparisons between whites and other minorities such as Hispanics or 
Indians would show the same trends. 

More than one million black men and women are in our jails and 
prisons, about the same number as whites, though the black share of the 
population is less than one-sixth that of whites. It is more likely that a 
black person of college age is in prison than in college. There are no 
economic indicators showing a black (or Hispanic or American Indian) 
advantage. Black median income, whether for families or individuals, is 
less than for whites, as is wealth. Black wages are lower. Black poverty 
rates are higher, by wide margins. Black unemployment rates are typically 
double white rates. All of these indicators show differences between 
blacks and whites even after variables that might influence them are held 
‘constant. For example, on average, black workers with the same 
education, the same experience, working in the same industry, and living 
in the same region of the country as whites still earn less money. 

These racial inequalities can be simply explained. A common argument 
made by whites is that, since more than 150 years have passed since the 
end of slavery, there has been more than enough time for blacks to catch 
up with whites economically. However, recent economic research shows 
the flaw in such arguments. Economists have shown that economic 
advantages carry over from generation to generation and disadvantages 
do the same. As economist Austan Goolsbee put it, “The recent evidence 
shows quite clearly that in today’s economy starting at the bottom is a 
recipe for being underpaid for a long time to come” (New York Times, 
May 25, 2006). Across generations, we find: 


Although Americans still think of their land as a place of 
exceptional opportunity—in contrast to class-bound Europe—the 
evidence suggests otherwise. And scholars have, over the past 
decade, come to see America as a less mobile society than they 
once believed. As recently as the later 1980s, economists argued 
that not much advantage passed from parent to child, perhaps as 
little as 20 percent. By that measure, a rich man’s grandchild 
would have barely any edge over a poor man’s grandchild....But 
over the last 10 years, better data and more number crunching 
have led economists and sociologists to a new consensus: The 
escalators of mobility move much more slowly. A substantial body 
of research finds that at least 45 percent of parents’ advantage in 
income is passed along to their children, and perhaps as much as 
60 percent. With the higher estimate, it’s not only how much 
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money your parents have that matters—even your great-great- 

grandfather’s wealth might give you a noticeable edge today. (Wall 

Street Journal, May 13, 2005) 

Imagine my own great-great-grandfather and suppose he had been a 
black slave in Mississippi. He would have been denied education, had 
his family destroyed, been worked nearly to. death, suffered severe 
privation during the Civil War, and been considered less than human. 
Then in 1865 he would have been “freed,” to fend for himself and 
whatever family he had. No job, no land, no schools, no nothing. For 
twelve short years, he might have had some protection provided by the 
federal government against the murderous rage of white Southerners. But 
in 1877 even that ended, and afterward he would have been confronted 
with the full force of Jim Crow and the Ku Klux Klan. What chance 
would his children have had? How likely would they have been to catch 
up with their white overlords? Isn’t zero the most likely probability? His 
grandchildren might have migrated north, but again with no wealth and 
not much schooling. His great-grandchildren would have lived through 
the Great Depression. How much property would they have been likely to 
accumulate? Finally, through the heroic struggle of my ancestors and my 
own generation, I would have seen the victories of the civil rights ` 
movement, the desegregation of the schools, the end of lynchings, and 
the opening up of a few decent jobs. I might have been an auto worker in 
Detroit for a dozen years, but then in the 1970s everything would have 
come crashing down again. 

Too many whites, and a few blacks, cannot confront such facts and 
analysis. They’d rather comfort themselves with the notion that what lies 
behind these data is social pathology. When a local black minister wrote 
that black people in New Orleans were themselves responsible for the 
misery inflicted by Hurricane Katrina, Denver’s talk show hosts had a 
field day. They said that he was heroic for having the courage to say 
such a thing, and they hoped for the day when a white politician like 
President Bush could say the same. 
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Sensing Annie Sullivan 
KIMBERLY BIRD 


Denise Bergman, Seeing Annie Sullivan (San Diego: Cedar Hill 
Books, 2005), 100 pages, paperback, $15.00. 


The part of the story that is well known is that, at the age of twenty 
and freshly graduated from the Perkins Institute for the Blind in Boston, 
Annie Sullivan traveled to Tuscumbia, Alabama to:become the teacher to 
the blind wild child Helen Keller. Through persistence, patience, and 
tough love Sullivan finally broke through to where Keller connected 
words and objects and entered the realm of language. Inseparable until 
death, anticapitalist and antiwar Sullivan and self-identified socialist 
Keller worked tirelessly to raise awareness about the issues facing blind 
people. Yet, the image and legacy of Keller greatly overshadows that of 
her teacher. Despite Keller’s attempt to direct attention to Sullivan in 
her book, Teacher, Sullivan’s pre-Keller life remains largely shrouded. 

To illuminate these early years, Denise Bergman offers Seeing Annie 
Sullivan, her poetic sketch of the teacher’s life. The story Bergman tells 
begins long before Sullivan met Keller and ends just after. The opening 
epigraph is a quotation from Sullivan herself: 


Our earliest recollections of childhood are very similar to 
dreams—they are pictures, when we try to put them into words 
we must make connections and fill gaps. Time and place are lost 
but an image remains. The truth of a matter is not what I tell you 
about it, but what you divine in regard to it. (15) 


What follows are the pictures put into the words of poetry, not so 
much meant to fill the gaps of a life but to provide flashes, glimpses of 
Sullivan’s little known early life. That Annie Sullivan was nearly blind 
only puts pressure on these pictures to tell more than there is to see, to 
draw from all five senses and create hybrid new ones—part sight, part 
taste, part sound, part feel, and part scent. It is a sensing of a life with 
gaps as in any memory, and Annie reminds us that “truth” or meaning is 
not to be found in the words themselves but somewhere between the 
words and how we understand them, what we “divine in regard to it.” 

Bergman offers this first glimpse of her subject matter in the second 
poem of the collection entitled “Annie”: 


Kimberly Bird is a writer and a ghostwriter living in Santa Cruz, California. 
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She would be pretty—but for her eyes 
clouded blue moons | 
behind tangles of long dark hair. (17) 

In this first glimpse we are directed to see not Annie Sullivan but her 
clouded eyes—her disability, her lack of sight and therefore of beauty. 
This line is also the first phrase Annie remembers ever hearing as a 
child, expressed with no concern for the suffering she might experience 
due’ to the deadly combination of disability and poverty. A simple 
judgment: She “would be” pretty if only. she had clear, functioning eyes. 
Perhaps she might also be accepted and loved instead of criticized when 
visiting with the neighbors. 

Lack is a theme that winds through this book in the lack of clear 
vision, of food, of family, and of safety. She is a child in Feeding Hills, 
Massachusetts. The town name suggests abundance, but the reality for 
the Sullivans is nothing but lack—poverty, illness, death. 

The landmarks of memory that orient us to Sullivan’s life emerge in 
each poem. These pages are not filled up with text. The margins .are 
wide, and the poems are surrounded by emptiness. It’s as if a light has 
flashed on a detailed’ diorama that had previously been dark. In short 
pointed lines, we see deeply into the space, gather up the details, and 
“divine” much more of the story than is covered in each poem. | 

The life pictures begin in early childhood. In the first section, 
“Feeding Hills,” a poem “Night” illuminates men crossing the field to 
gamble at the Sullivan’s amidst the material evidence of suffering in her 
mother’s and brother’s crutches lined up against, the wall. The 
chronology at the end of the book explains that, already, the Sullivan’s 
had lost two children and there were three more including Annie. Here 
neither mother nor son is well. The next lines take us more deeply into 
the reasons behind this family’s pain: 

On the kitchen table 
a bottle of hard cider spiked 
with red pepper 

_tight in her father’s hand. : 

Thomas Sullivan only appears in these lines with his drink in hand. 
His desperation is revealed in the tightness of his grip. The next lines 
make the connection between the father’s full fist and the family’s lack: 

The stove, that rattled apart 
when her mother’s body 
flew at it with force, 

still in pieces, ° 

the stovepipe that crushed 
her legbone flat. 


Annie’s mother is broken not simply by poverty but abuse and she is 
not the only victim. The poem “Icon” begins with a description of the 
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“Golden Virgin” which 
hangs on a nail above the bed, 
watches the man beat his child, 
listens to the girl’s screams 
whip the air 
and mouth to God’s ear, 
keeps silent. l 


Annie lacks protection in this house and not even the holy Virgin on 
the wall seems to care. 

Annie is not completely blind as Bergman explains in the footnotes. 
Her vision was “blocked...‘as if a piece of cloth were covering the surface 
of the eye’” (98). The poem “White Mittens” shows how Annie must 
devour something in order to really see it, how close her way of seeing 
is to tasting—and how deprived both senses are. A neighborhood girl 
shows off her new mittens, which are “the most beautiful mittens Annie 
ever saw,” 


Her-eyes taste the white ovals, 
savor the stitches 

as if licking tiny sugar cubes, 
halting, yet eager, lustful, 

yet making it last. 


“Taste” is infused with even more meaning in the poem by that name. 

So steeped in poverty and lack, Annie’s hunger for life and all its tastes 
is never satiated. She gets only bits and teases of the sweetness of life— 
of “brown sugar syrup / with mustard” and “apple pie at the neighbor / 
girl’s house”: | : 

and once, 

roaming the fields, 

taste a strawberry, with cream 

Come here, little girl—_ 

a festival of women 

parasols and wide-brimmed 

yellow hats, imagine. _ 

a party for a fruit. (23) 

The poems continue, illuminating for us in five-dimensional sensory 

perception the pieces of Annie’s early life. Annie hears the “ear-piercing 
silence” of her mother’s death after months of the deafening sounds of 
sickness and dying. Annie’s father sends the children to relatives who 
ultimately send them “into the hungry belly” of “the great rumbling iron 
horse” on the rail to the poor house (29). From the footnotes we know 
that this is the poor house for immigrants, many of them Irish and 
Catholic like Annie. In an act of “unheard-of kindness” the 
superintendent bends the rules by letting brother and sister stay in the 
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stench-filled corpse room so that they can be together. Jimmie ultimately 
dies, abandoning his sister to face the filth alone. | | 

’ The one bright spot in this period is in the poem “Tomorrow” when 

Annie is given an opération to fix her eyes: 


The light through the gauze is a simple white 
bright yet quiet, midday, when the nurse 

and Annie eat lunch in the kitchen, stir water 
and squeeze lemon and all the sugar she wants. 


Vision does not return but improves. More importantly is the feeling 
of safety and abundance. When she returns to the almshouse, we see the 
beginning of Annie’s concern for social injustice. In “Lunchtime” we are 
told. that a girl named. Sadie is routinely punished for complaining. She 
is dragged across the room and publicly raped by Beefy. The.new Annie 
with slightly better eyesight takes action: : 


The women push away their plates 
stampede to the corner 
’ where Annie, 
the youngest and first 
.to get there, 
breaks a chairleg over Beefy’s head. 


Even with this dramatic show of resistance, a poor, néarly blind girl 
in the almshouse is still powerless as we see: 7 


He falls to the floor, - 

Sadie under him buried 

and buried again, clutching 
her newborn, the next day. (49) 


Finally the governor hears of the horrible conditions in the poor 
house and investigators appear. Dying to be let out, Annie follows them 
as “a hungry dog, / Annie nips their suittails.” Later in “Tewskbury 
Almhouse Hearings” we see the full extent of this poorhouse horror as 
Annie hears the lawyer make his case: | Eoso oG 


I heard Ben Butler say it. 
He took our bald rumor, 
put numbers and words on what we knew. 
He saw 
in the shoestore window 
tanned, cut, sewed and glued 
could have been Tom or Beatrice, 
Sadie’s baby or even Jimmie. (66) 
: Human skin trafficked as shoe leather and finally something is done 
about it. 
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_ The poorhouse is closed and Annie is sent to the School for the Blind 
where possibilities begin to open up. The poetry is lighter here with less 
punctuation and.more frequent spacing between lines. In “Leaving 
Tewksbury” we see that “everything she ever had / in fourteen years is in 
„her head.” The School for the Blind is clean and much better than the 
poorhouse but Annie is not accepted by those around her as “The 
Whisperings” make clear: 


She’s Irish, she’s dirty, feel her hair ` . 
it’s tangled like a fisherman’s net 
rolled high tide onto South Boston beach (60) 


Having already experienced much worse, Annie endures and revels in 
the education. She graduates Valedictorian. These poems are no longer 
centered on lack but on the process of filling up, of learning to read and 
speak in signs. In the final sections of the book, “Train South” and 
“Tuscumbia” we get the glimpses of the more familiar part of Sullivan’s 
life that includes Helen Keller. It has been a long and painful journey for 
her and one that she kept secret from her student until the very final 
days of her life (13). 

We see the struggle that is well known. But in the final poems of the 
book, we get the delicious taste of the breakthrough, when -the wild 
Helen is tamed and is: finally learning not only language but also the 
nuances of language. The final poem, “Next Set of Words,” begins: 


F 


I touch her forehead and spell t-h-i-n-k 
the word | 
propels know out to a sun 
way beyond the scarred 
sky concealed in her practical mind. _ 
Later I add perhaps 
_ suppose 
` concepts so open-ended 
the degree of risk is daunting (92) 


This is beautiful and triumphant poetry that captures the momentum 
of the breakthrough of both Keller and Sullivan from darkness into the 
light of perception and friendship. Sullivan is teacher and also protector. 
She wants to give Keller the magic of language, but not, to overwhelm 
her with its power. The poem ends with these lines: 

Expect she learns 

and lifts the future from a pile of gray 
and airless ash. > 

But without an adverb 

like slowly, I want to warn her 

move cautiously, speed 

is the devil . 

fast the devil’s hand. 
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Possibly she runs right past me 
past my expectations she runs. 
Expectant teacher has given birth to student who excedes her 
expectations and develops her own for life and justice. . 
‘Bergman ends the book with a quotation from Sullivan that addresses 
the lack of her childhood and what it means to live abundantly. 
What if my hungér is fed with’ all that seems most palatable, what 
if my enemies bite the dust...what if my house is full of friends 
and laughter...what if my garments of finest silk cling and ‘flow—if 
the endless lives that touch me as | pass are cold and hungry and 
joyless. My spirit’s light goes out. I grope in the darkness. The 
world is a windowless dungeon. (95) l 
The point for Annie Sullivan is not about having things and delighting 
discerning taste buds. This is a world ‘of lack—a “dungeon” without 
windows like the corpse room in the almshouse. Until this lack has been 
nourished and the people she passes on the street are warm, fed, and 
happy, her own hunger for a better world will not be satiated. 
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Our friends Leo Panitch and Colin Leys, editors of the Socialist 
Register, have recently published Coming to Terms with Nature: Socialist 
Register, 2007 (Monthly Review Press, 2006), which includes 
contributions by a distinguished group of analysts addressing crucial 
environmental issues—dealing with everything from “fossil capitalism” to 
eco-localism. 

In their preface to this latest volume of the Register Panitch and eye 
caution that, 


{I]t is important to try to avoid an anxiety-driven ecological 
catastrophism, parallel to the kind of crisis-driven economic 
catastrophism that announces the inevitable demise of capitalism. 
A more complex understanding of the role and nature of crises 
and contradictions is required.....W]e need to recognize the 
dynamism and innovativeness generated by capitalist competition 
and accumulation—‘value in motion’—that could yet allow 
capitalism to ‘prevail (as one of our essays puts it). Indeed capital 
is already feeding on ‘the environmental crisis from carbon 
trading under Kyoto, to the garbage industry’s ‘green commerce,’ 
to the way corporate agriculture privileges biotechnological 
solutions over existing food cultures or land reform....This means 
that if capitalism ‘prevails’ it will be more and more authoritarian, 
because people will resist the kind of inequality that will be 
generated, threatening as it will their access to the basic 
requirements of life. 
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Is this our view as well? The answer is that we see things somewhat 
differently. It is true that Marxian political economists have long rejected 
the old, crude economic breakdown theories of capitalism that pointed 
to mechanical collapse due to accumulation crises. Rather than assuring 
an absolute breakdown of the system, economic crises and stagnation are 
principally important because they affect the system’s dynamics and the 
class struggle. Moreover, Marx and Engels never failed to point out that 
such crises of accumulation reveal the historically limited and transitory 
character of capitalism. Although there is no purely economic reason that 
capitalism as a system might not continue indefinitely despite its 
manifest failures and contradictions, this is not to deny that a 
revolutionary break with the system remains possible and even necessary. 

If all of this is true should we then follow Panitch and Leys in 
dismissing “anxiety-driven ecological catastrophism” as “parallel” to 
earlier crude theories of mechanical economic breakdown, and equally 
indefensible? Here we differ with our friends in our understanding of the 
environmental problem. The very fact that capitalism is not likely to 
collapse of itself and may “prevail” for some time to come is precisely 
why the planet is in such absolute peril. Today’s global ecological crisis 
is principally a product of the logic of capital, which treats the 
environment as an “externality” that does not enter directly into its 
system of valuation. Consequently, the global economy is increasingly on 
a collision course with the biosphere. An ecological collapse of life as we 
know it induced by present-day “business as usual” (that is, capitalism) 
is a threat that is increasingly imminent, inevitable if the world doesn’t 
change course, and irreversible. It represents a historic problem for which 
capitalism itself has no possible answer (see “The Ecology of 
Destruction,” MR, February 2007). 

Faced with immense and growing environmental, economic, and social 
problems, capitalism, as Panitch and Leys rightly suggest, is showing 
signs of shifting towards increased authoritarianism. However, the 
advent of a more barbaric system is no longer the worst of our worries. 
It is the threat to the planet itself that constitutes our most dire 
challenge. 

In an attempt to highlight just how perilous present trends have 
become, the Bulletin of Atomic Scientists in mid-January 2007 moved its 
symbolic “doomsday clock” two minutes forward—now set at five 
minutes to midnight, twelve minutes closer to midnight than in the 
early 1990s. In doing so it included for the first time global 
environmental change as a source of potential planetary catastrophe on 
top of the already existing nuclear danger. Scientists are warning that 50 
percent or more of all species may be extinguished in this century. 

There is a way out of this trap but it requires that the world move 
decisively away from a system that puts profits before sustainability and 
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that perpetuates social inequality through ecological destruction. But for 
such a sharp break with “business as usual” to occur, there needs to be 
massive socicecological pressure from the bottom of society of a truly 
revolutionary character. Otherwise we will be faced with a different 
world—one in which life on the planet will be massively degraded on a 
scale not seen for tens of millions of years. : 

Despite our differing viewpoints on the nature of the environmental 
crisis, we believe there is much to be learned from Panitch and Leys’s 
preface to Coming to Terms with Nature—especially their insistence on 
the need for ecological planning and the centrality of environmental 
issues for the socialist project. The new edition of the Socialist Register 
brings together a valuable collection of articles, many of which explore 
the dynamics of social and environmental change. How this problem is 
addressed will more than anything else determine the future of 
socialism—and of life itself. Historical materialists need to take ecology 
as seriously as the economy and to recognize the dialectical relations 
between the two. 

Also in the ecological realm, Monthly Review Press has recently 
published a work of enormous scope and power on the subject of world 
agriculture: A History of World Agriculture: From the Neolithic Age to 
the Current Crisis by Marcel Mazoyer and Laurence Roudart. As Samir 
Amin has written, it is “a magnificent book, by ‘far the best ever 
produced on the subject.” Indeed, this work is so historically rich, 
complex, socially critical, and revolutionary in its approach to the current 
crisis of world agriculture that it is easily ranked among the great 
resources on the history of human civilization, agriculture, and ecology. 
In scope it has much in common with Jared Diamond’s Guns, Germs and 
Steel. Most important, A History of World Agriculture recognizes that, 
“the crisis that today strikes the majority of the peasantry in the 
developing countries is the essential source of the growing poverty that 
affects one-half of humanity, a poverty that is at the origin of the current 
crisis of the world economy.” Given this, we have been disappointed by 
the book’s sales thus far. MR readers can help by encouraging local 
libraries to purchase it and by asking their local bookstores to stock it. 
Needless to say, both A History of World Agriculture and the 2007 
Socialist Register are crucial works for understanding the global crisis 
and the issues facing all of us. They should be part of every MR reader’s 
library. Either or both books can be ordered directly by phoning 1-800- 
670-9499 or 1-212-691-2555. 
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Fifry Years Ago 





Washington now has, beyond the frontiers of the United States, | 
- some 900 air and naval bases and military installations occupied by 
about a million men in uniform. These installations are so located as 
to give Washington effective command of the Atlantic area, the 
Pacific area, and most of the Mediterranean basin. 

If the Middle East can be subsidized economically, and occupied 
militarily, Washington will have a chain of economic commitments 
and military strongholds that will circle the entire Northern 
Hemisphere, with the exception of India. 

This world-girdling economic and militaty encirclement...provides 
Washington with economic and military domination over the world’s 
principal land masses, thus. ushering in the American century... 

Presidential double-talk describes the outcome of this power 
imbalance as peace and order in the best of all possible worlds, 
owned and operated by United States Big Business. 


—Scott T EARS: “Masters of Double Talk,” 
Monthly Review, March 1957 
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The survey showed that countrywide, more women face violence in 
rural areas (40.2) as compared to those in the urban areas (30.4). In 
Bihar, women in urban areas actually fared worse than those in rural 
areas. While 62.2 per cent underwent trauma in urban areas, it was 
true of 58.5 per cent women in villages. 


These figures show only the tip of the iceberg and it would take pages to 
depict the full grim picture of women’s (especially the women of the oppressed 
classes) status in India. Our point here is but to remind that while the business 
press exults in claims that the economy is growing at annual rates of 8%, the 
prevalent malnutrition remains unaffected. And in response to the exuberant 
claims that extending the current rate of growth in the economy over a decade 
will result in doubled per capita income levels, we would point out that 
extending for a decade the rate of growth in anaemia among children aged 6 to 
36 months would bring that grim figure to 90%! And, above all, beneath the 
celebration of consumerist frenzy for women of the upper tenth of the 
population lies an unchanged reality of unspeakable brutality, malnutrition and 
ill-health for the majority. 

It is true that India is one of the few countries around the world that 
recognises that domestic violence is a violation of the human rights of women 
pursuant to The Protection of Women from Domestic Violence Act, 2005, 
notified on October 25, 2006. Yet the laws that govern surrogate motherhood— 
in fact the commercial use of the bodies of poor women by rich women—in 
India are among the most brutal in the world. The surrogate mother is 
required to sign away her rights to the baby at delivery. Further, the 
implanting of embryos into the womb of a surrogate mother is permitted as 
many as five times, compared to a maximum of two times in most other 
countries. 

Liberal legislation offers in fact no hope of significant change. The ideology 
that would abolish all inequalities save for those that follow from the unequal 
distribution of wealth cannot go to the heart of the question. Women’s work 
remains in large part outside the cash economy, even in the “advanced” market 
economies and most emphatically in ours. And therefore the liberal utopia 
would but reproduce women’s subjugation. And it bears mention that in the 
United States, the liberal heaven of our business press, women receive but 76 
per cent of men’s compensation for work that is done by both—and must then 
also do the women’s’ work at home and with children that is outside the 
monetary economy. 

Among the contributions of the Nepal Communist Party (Maoist) has been 
an exemplary practice in addressing the question of women’s leadership. Forty 
percent of the members recently appointed by the NCP(M) to Nepal’s interim 
parliament were women, and a similarly high percentage of soldiers and 
commanders of their Peoples Liberation Army. But perhaps of greatest interest 
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1998-99 was 46.7 per cent. The change over the intervening seven 
years in this key indicator of child malnutrition is negligible. Among 
married women in the 15-49 age group, the prevalence of anaemia 

. has risen from 51.8 per cent in 1998-99 to 56.1 per cent in 2005-06. 
No less than 57.9 per cent of pregnant women suffer from anaemia, 
which has also risen among children aged 6 to 36 months — 79 per 
cent were anaemic in 2005-06 compared with 74.2 per cent in 1998- . 
99. There are of course wide variations across States in both levels 
and trends in indicators of health and malnutrition.. While Punjab 
and Kerala report the lowest proportion of underweight children 

(27 per cent and 28.8 per cent respectively), in Jharkhand and 
Madhya Pradesh more than 59 per cent of children below the age of 
three were underweight. Child malnutrition has actually risen in 
seven States, most rapidly in Madhya Pradesh and Haryana. | 


@ Nearly 45% of women in the country, aged between 20.and 24, are 
married off, before they reach 18, the legal minimum age. The 
number is aver 50% in eight states. While 61% of women in 
Jharkhand were married off before 18, the number stood at 60% in 
Bihar, 57% in Rajasthan, 55% in Andhra ‘Pradesh,. 53% each in 
Madhya Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh and-West Bengal and 52% in 
Chhattisgarh. : | 5 

Lack of education was found to be a major factor fuelling this 

- trend. Over 71% of women who got married below the age of 18 had 
received no education. Six states—Arunachal Pradesh, Punjab, 
Mizoram, Sikkim, Tripura and West Bengal—which reported a 
lower percentage of under-18 marriages among women during the 

_ NFHS-II ‘survey conducted in 1998-99, show an upward trend in 
NFHS-IIl. Officials say more and more women in these six states are 
being married off at the age of 15. While. 52.5% of the cases of 
under-18 marriages were found to be in rural areas, the number 
stood at 28.1% in urban India. | 


@ Over 37 per cent of married women in the country were victims of 
physical or sexual abuse by their husbands, with Bihar topping the’ 
list at over 60 per cent. Bihar is followed by Rajasthan (46.3) 
Madhya Pradesh (45.8), Tripura (44.1), Manipur (43.9), Uttar 
Pradesh (42.4), Tamil Nadu (41.9), West Bengal (40.3) and Arunachal 
Pradesh (38.8). 

The latest National Family Health Survey-III cites lack of 
education as the key reason for the outrageous state of affairs that 
underlies these statistics. “Women with no education were much 
more likely than other women to have suffered spousal violence.” 
But education is far from a full explanation. “Spousal abuse also 
extends to women who have secondary or higher secondary level 
education, with 16 per cent reporting abuse,” the survey said. 
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Compiled by Bobbye S. Ortiz & Tilak D. Gupta‘: 
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